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36 Downsize, Downtime 

by Karen Haber 

Tomorrow’s time traveler would risk all to spend 
his future in the past. 

43 Saddle Point Roughneck 

by Stephen Baxter 

In the year 2305 AD, seven hundred years before the 
events of “The Engine of Kimera,” the epic adventure 
continues. 
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To never have traveled through time is a deficiency 
that, can be endured. But to have the ability to travel 
through time stolen from you could drive even the 
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82 The Hitchhiking Effect 

by Gene O’Neill 

'Though the Alien Irazii called Jacob Silva a guest, 
he was sure that their space rescue was instead a 
kidnapping. But what could they possibly want 
with an Earther? 
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STORIES THAT DEFINE IMAGINATION! 




This month featuring: 





Warrior^ assassin, and legend, Waylander 
the Slayer has become the prey,.,and his 
own people are the hunters! 



A Del Rey Paperback 



On sale in May 
Stories That Define Imagination I 
A Division of The Bollantine Publishing Group I 



Reader Reviews 



Special Offers | 



www.randomhouse.com/delrey 



Free book previews 



Inside information R 



The second Civil War gives way to the 
First World War, as North and South 
join Europe in global conflict! 

A Del Rey Hardcover 



A world's vanished magic 
reawakens in an amazing 
young girl — and stirs an 
ancient, slumbering evil 
into terrifying new life! 

A Del Rey Trade Paperback 







Editorial 



The readers have chosen 
the finest SFAge fiction of 1997. 






A ccording to the buzz on the sf 
street, 1997 was Die best year 
Firlion Age has had so far in terms of 
the quality of its fiction. As I write these 
words, I have already heard of six reprints of 
stories in the two competing anthologies that 
publish the best SF of the year. Reviewers, 
critics, and your letters together tell me tliat 
this was our strongest year yet. 

I said it before, when we celebrated ourfiftli 
anniveisaiy a few issues back, but let me say 
it again; Tlianks for yoia support. Starting a 
new science fiction magazine is rough going, 
and keeping it alive is rougher still, so I have to 
thank both the writers who took us to brave 
new worlds and you readers who chose to fol- 
low them here in our pages. 

As a reminder, works of fiction are only con- 
sidered short stories when they are 7,500 
words or less, novelettes are over 7,500 but 
under 17,500 words, and novellas are those 
works over 17,500 words that are not long 
enough to be considered a novel. 

Your choice for favorite novella was: 
“Marrow” by Robert Reed: You are not tlie 
only ones who honored Reed’s triimiph of tlie 
imagination from our July issue. Not only was 
it on the Locus reconunended reading list, but 
Mark Kelly, short fiction reviewer for that mag- 
azine, chose it as one of the ten best stories of 
the year. Additionally, the stoiy will be 
reprinted in Gardner Dozois’ The Year’s Best 
Science Fiction from St Martin’s Press. I mar- 
vel at Reed’s accomplishment^ he was able to 
squeeze a novel’s worth of extrapolation into 
novella size. In a lime when so many writers 
are stretching ideas that would have made 
good short stories across massive trilogies, it’s 
good to see a writer with ideas to spare; tliat 
alone is enough to create a sense of wonder. 
Since you can’t get enougli Reed to satisfyyou 
in our pages alone, track down one of his many 
excellent novels, such as Down the Bright 
IFo^iUid The Reinarkables. 

For favorite novelette, you chose: 

“Moon Six” by Stephen Baxter Baxter has 
once more managed to encapsulate anostalgia 
for a lost future. His March story of a trip from 
the Earth to a Moon that may or not be oui' 
own will also be reprinted in the Dozois annual 
anthology alongside “Marrow." Readers who 
need another fix of Baxter won’t have to wait, 
because tile latest installment in liis series of 
“Saddlepoint” tripartite novellas is at the heart 
of tliis issue. 

Since the short story category makes up the 
bulk of tlie fiction we publish, we’re presenting 
tire top three contenders : 



“On the Inside” by Robert Silverberg; Tliis 
November look at a hunum quisling who helps 
the aliens conquer our world was one of tliree 
stories published by Silverberg in this uni- 
verse. (After 45 years working as a profes- 
sional at one of tlie hairiest crafts in tlie world, 
he’d better place first.) One of his other stories 
from that set, “Beauty in tlie Night,” lias also 
been chosen for the Dozois Year’s Best SF, 
meaning tliat the reader favorites in each tliree 
categories will be collected togetlier. It all goes 
to prove tliat groat minds tliink alike. Watch 
out for the latest installment of Silverberg’s 
epic Mqjipoor saga, which he has just turned in 
to Ills publisher, 

“Your Eyes, My Darling, Black and 
White and Blue” by Karen Haben Tills May 
story that told of a iuinian’s visit to an alien 
world was voted as the second favorite by 
readers. In aScience Fiction Age first (and per- 
haps a first for any SF magazine), this is the 
only lime tliat tlie top two short story entries 
were each written by half of a married couple. 
That’s riglit— Kai'en Haber, accomplished nov- 
elist, short story writer, editor and art critic in 
her own right— is the wife of Robert Silver- 
berg. For another Haber tale, you need look 
no ftuther tlian tliis issue. 

“Deep Space Sein” by Tlionias Maicinko: 
You liked tliis July issue piece that was a cross 
between Seinfeld and Star Trek enough for it 
to get the bronze. Even though Jerry and tlie 
gang are going away, it’s obvious Ural you all 
felt there would still be a place for Seinfeld 
centuries from now. 

That’s it for 1997, which only now can I feel 
has fully drawn to a close. Pay close attention 
to our ’98, because that’s where you’ll find the 
finest fiction of tlie year. 

One last thing— an apology for a glitch tliat 
might have impeded yoiu- eryoynient of one of 
those ’98 stories. A computer error caused two 
lines of priceless prose to be dropped from 
Brian Stableford’s story “Tlie Tour” in our Jan- 
uary issue. The boxed quote at the top of page 
69 was slightly too large and unfortunately 
obscured the first line of each of the two 
columns on that page. Colimin one should 
have begun “I could tell that she didn’t know 
what a hippogriff was, but she", and the first 
line of column two was meant to be “just like 
you or me but lost in tlie wUdemess of infinity.” 
Our apologies to Mr. Stableford, and to you our- 
readers as well. 

Science fiction has taught us tliat. comput- 
ers can sometimes be dangerous, but it never’ 
predicted tliis! 

Scott Edelnian 
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ICIA ANTHONY is3 

“one seriously fine talent” 

—New York Daily News 



Her fiction is... 

"... passionate. . .vivid. . .magnetic. . . uncompromising. ” —Washington Post 
“. . .marvelous. . .“—Chicago Tribune 

“...complex... memorable... beautifully crafted... ”^an Francisco Chronicle 
“. . .dark. . . moody. . .scary. . .imaginative. .."-Denver Post 
^^^^l^ighly accomplished.. . “—New York Times Book Review 

“...genuinely great.. ."-Locus 
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Now, the author of God’s Fires returns 
with a new novel as devastating and 
intense as war itself. . . 

FLANDERS 

For one sharpshooter named Travis Lee 
Stanhope during World War I in Northern 
France, war is not hell, but home. But the 
unending scream of shells overhead has 
ravaged his senses, and his soul is bled dry 
by the constant death all around him. In his 
dreams, however, something still lives. Yet it 
will take more than death, and more than 
dreams, to make Travis Lee realize that he 
may have a function in this war beyond killing 
his enemies. Hardcover $23.95 

Read all of Patricia Anthony’s books. 
Available at a bookstore near you. 
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Offering Works by 

Vincent Di Fate 

AND 40 OTHER LEADING ARTISTS! 

Worlds of Wopd 

New Color Catalog #10 

150+ artworks shown 
$10 ppd. US: ($14 overseas) 

PO Box 614-SFA, McLean VA 22101 
(703) S47*425f. fax (703) 790-9519 
Visit our website: httpV/www.wow-art.com/ 



LEHERS 



Dear Mr. Edelman and SFA: 

I’ve been reading your magazine for less 
than a year, and it is definitely one I will con- 
tinue to read. The stories are great, and of 
course, are the reason that I get your maga- 
zine (although being an avid gamer, I look 
forward to the game review section). 

Please pass on my praise to David Gerrold 
for his “Jumping Off the Planet." Not only 
did I immensely eryoy it as a wonderful and 
captivating story, but also because it truly 
touched my heart 

Being the middle child in the family, I 
could easily place myself in Charles’ shoes. 
I’ve seen many of the same and similar prob- 
lems within my own family. Tears were 
brought to my eyes by the end of the story, 
and I’ll definitely have my parents read it in 
hopes that they may get a new perspective 
on our family conflicts and work with each 
other t o solve tilings. 

Thanks again, 

Kevin L. Gregory 

Dear Science Fiction Age: 

I noticed in Vincent Di Fate’s Infinite 
Worlds a painting which he says appeared 
in Science Fiction Age, July 1976. Just 
wanted to congratulate you and ask if I 
could borrow your time machine. 

Steven H. Silver 

Sure — in fact, we’ll trade it for a copy 
of that July 1976 issue. 

Dear Mr. Edelmai\: 

I had ethical difficulties with “Founding 
Fathers” in your March 1998 issue. If the 
author’s intent was to show that in many 
cases, no one’s views are entirely just, then 
he succeeded. Certain things incline my 
opinion otherwise. I suspect he was bowing 
to the prevailing climate. 

In his story we have a group, with very 
narrow-minded racial beliefs, who naturally 
are inclined to persecute other racial 
groups. Aside from changing their beliefs, 
they have done the best thing: removed 
themselves as far as possible from conflict. 
Enter a group of outsiders of different 
beliefs. They are a politically correct (for 
them, not the planet they have landed on) 
racially-mixed group. They also tend toward 
persecution. They persecute unpopular ide- 
ology. Racial supremacist beliefs (white or 
black) have their sinister side, but to be 
criminal, crimes must be committed. Politi- 
cal inconectness is not a crime — yet. 
Paratene and Carmichael were the least 
objectionable characters, to me. Toure 



struck me as a self-righteous, bigoted hyp- 
ocrite. Perhaps the author meant to show 
both extremes. 

What about Toure’s three new bodies that 
were cloned? Just bodies to be usurped” 
They were not regarded by her as legitimate 
entities? 

The intelligentsia (or what regards itself 
as such) tends toward liberal-elitist notions. 
Liberal-elitist notions tend toward tl\e social- 
ist police state. Correct me if I’m wrong. 

Mind control (or thought control) is not a 
legitimate tool of government. We must, 
have the liberty of choosing whether or not 
to obey the law. We must have free will, but 
there must be a cost for those who disobey, 
in order for this system to work. In this 
respect, the current crop of liberal judges 
do not have a clue. 

I do hope the SF & F field prospers. But I 
do hope we all mature past knee-jerk polit- 
ical correctness. Mr. Dedman, please forgive 
me if 1 have misinterpreted. If I have inter- 
preted correctly, then phooey on you. 

Ivan Leon Walters 

Dear Mr. Edelman; 

One word to say about your magazine: 
fantastic, but you probably get that a lot. I 
am a m^or fan of science fiction on televi- 
sion {Babylon 5, X-Files, Twilight Zone), 
movies {Star Wars, Independence Day, Men 
In Black), and books {Foundation, Red 
Mars, anything by Ray Bradbury). I don’t 
care, I like it all! You do a great job on all 
levels. (I an\ also a fim of fantasy, so I really 
enjoy Realms of Fantasy, too.) 

On a personal level, your January ’98 issue 
was the best yet. Normally you have some 
great stories, some average, and some hor- 
rible, but in this issue, all five were great. 
Scott McKay’s “We” was frightening but sad. 
Brian Stableford’s “The Tour” was fine, as 
was Wil McCarthy’s “Outland.” “Fat Cat on 
a Hat” by Nick DiChaiio made me smile, but 
top honors go to David Gerrold’s “Jumping 
Off the Planet.” I kept reading Gerrold’s fine 
story and only had to pause because I was 
in school and had to walk to my classes. 

Keep up the good work in ’98 and I hope 
the stories will be as good as the ones in ’97. 
Put me down for another year. 

Sincerely, 

Sara Porter 



Readeis — please let us know how we’w doing 
at: Letleis to the Editor, Science Fiction Age, 
11305 Sunset Hills Rd., Reston VA 20190. 
For e-mail, use scoUedelman@ewls.com. or 
our CompuServe address of 102746,200 f 
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So are you. 



Become the hero- of an interstellar war, or expose the machinations of an alien conspiracy. 
Find yourself in a chaotic firefight, q thousand light years from home... 

. You can do it all with the Alterntty® roleplaying game. 

The rules adapt to any science fiction setting. 

Gather your friends for an evening of adventure and explore the 
realms of your favorite books and movies. 

■ Or create worlds of your own. 

Fast and easy rules set guidelines for the action. 

A few quick dice rolls determine the outcome. 

With the Alterntty game', the story is yours to tell. 

. Face the possibilities. 



Alterivity Player's Handbaah 

TSR #2800 • ISBN #0-7869*0728-2 

Eyerytbmg players need for scieace fiction adyenture. 

• FuU-coIoEi 256*page hordcoyer book. 

• Free Siab'Dwve'* adyenture — Biact Storfaii — with 




Alterimity Gamemaster Guide 

TSR #2801 • ISBN #0-7869-0729-0 
Essential reference for a contemporary, near-future, 
or far-future campaign in the AlTQtNTrr gome system. 

• Full-color, 256-page hardcover book. 
• Free Star*Diuve adventure — fled Starrise — with 
purchase, while supplies last 
• Available May '98. 




By Bill Slovicsek and Richard Baker 
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Science Fiction Raleplaying Game 

l\la limits. 

Available at all fine gome and book stores. Download your FREE Fast Play Rules at: www.tsr-cc 
Customer Service (206) 624^€S33 



Books 

By Thomas Marcinko, D. Douglas Fratz and Paul Di Filippo 

Isaac Asimov’s legacy lives on 
in Greg Bqwc's F oundation and Chaos. 




Foundation and 
Chaos is the middle 
hook of the 
Asimovian trilogy 
being written by 
SFs “killer B’s" — 
Gregoi'y Benford, 
Greg Bear and 
David Brin. 



I T’S DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE MODERN SCIENCE FICTION 
wimout Isaac Asimov’s original Foundation trilogy. 
The Fovndation stories — the first api^eared in 1941 
— have influenced every writer of space sagas from 
Flank Herbert and C.J. Cherryh to even Doris Lessing. 
It’s even harder to imagine the TV and movie galactic 
empires, federations, dominions, and alliances without. 
Asimov’s influence. lie was not the first storyteller to 
explore interstellar space, but he was among the first to 
describe an organised galactic society, a vision rivaling 
that of Olaf Slapledon in the 1930s. 

The Foundation books bracket Asimov’s career. He 
folded his 1940’s stories into his fourth novel. Founda- 
tion (1951), followed hy Foundation and Empire (1952), 
and 5econrf Foundation (1953). He returned to his galaxy 
in 1982 with his first nat ionwide best-seller. Foundation’s 
Edge, wrote a follow-up, Foundation and Earik (1986), 
then two prequels. Prelude to Foundation (1988), and his 
last novel, Fonva^ri theFoumlalion (1993). He dso back- 
tracked to link the Foundation scries with his robot, sto- 
ries in Robots and Empire (1985). 

Although the latter-day Foundation books met with 
mixed reviews, the original trilogy is certainly one of the 
best-loved and best-remembered works in science fiction. 
Who else but Asimov, heavily influenced by Astounding 
5F editor Jolm W. Campbell Jr., could have given us the 
fall of the Galactic Empire, foreseen by the new science 
of “psychohistory” and its prophet Hari Seldon? It was 
the ultimat e in cerebral wide-screen entertainment for its 
time. Armed with a kind of hyper-sociology called psy- 
chohistory, Seldon has foreseen tlie fall of the Galactic 



Empire and is trying to minimize the barbarism that will 
follow with a thousand-year plan, conducted by twin 
Foundations designed ostensibly to preserve knowledge 
and civilization. But as Asimov’s readers know, tliere’s 
more to these Foundations than meets the eye. 

It’s a scenario as well known to long-time SF readers as 
the Star Wars story line is to moviegoers. So it; takes a lot 
of nerve for otlier writers to stake out new territory in 
Asimov's imiverse, let alone a round-robin collaboration 
between three admitt edly noted authors. Last, year, Gre- 
gory Benford wrote the first in tire “Second Foundation 
Trilogy," Foundation’s Fear, which is now followed up 
hy Foundation and Chaos (Harper Prism, hardcover, 341 
pages, $24.00) by Greg Bear, which will be followed by 
David Brin’s The Secret Foundation next year. 

While these acclaimed authors probably jumped at the; 
chance to play in Asimov’s universe, they must, know some 
readers (tliouglr not Uiis one) will resent the attempt More 
seriously, they're also braving criticism for caving in to the 
franchise fever that’s been sweeping SF. That said, the least 
we can expect is m entertaining novel that builds on Asi- 
mov’s universe without slavisii copying. Within these lim- 
its Bear meets the challenge deftly, giving us a cerebral 
page-turner that oflen feels like an Asimov novel. 

The book is set around the time ot Foundation, recast- 
ing events and even dialogue from different camera 
angles, Bear also picks up the thread of Asimov’s attempt 
to unify lus robot and Foundation series. 

Once again we meet R. Daneel Olivaw, leader of a 
benign group of robots conspiring to guide humanity 
while remaining hidden among us. Daneel has also been 
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manipulating the life of the prophet Selclon, 
going so far as to fix him up with a wife who, 
unknown to Selclon, is really a robot. Our 
stoiy opens as Daneel’s right-hand bot, 
Lodovik 'IVema, suffere radiation damage to 
his positronic brain and finds himself free 
to disobey the Laws of Robotics. Intrigu- 
ingly enough, Lodovik is like a religious 
believer who’s lost his faith; he really still 
wants to obey the laws. We also learn there’s 
a schism among the bots; A faction opposes 
Daneel, wishing to stop manipulating 
humans and getting back to the business of 
serving t hem openly. 

Complicating firings fiulher: Wlriie Selclon 
awaits t riiil for predicting t he fall of tl\e galac- 
tic capiUil world TVantor, the Empii-e’s sinister 
agents feiret out the conspiracy of these leg- 
endary creatures called robots. They exploit 
a new breed of human called mentalics, or 
telepaths who specialize in persuasion, to 
sniff out the opposition. And some of the 
robots are mentalics, aird some are recruiting 
human mentalics to help push forward the 
Seldon Plan. There’s more. Two disembodied 
AIs, Joan (as in Joan of Arc) and Voltaire, 
have infected robots of both factions like 
viruses. They’ve taken on the personae of 
their historical counter|)aris <mcl behave as 
opposing avatars of faith and freedom. 
Voltaire look advantage of t he radiation dmn- 
age to IVema to give him free will; one or the 
other AI seems to present in most robots of 
either faction. 

Along the way, though. Bear manages to 
entertain. Asimov was never prone to stiige 
space battles or swordfighls; Bear sticks to iJie 
spirit of the original, limit ing the conflict, to 
court intrigue, cloak-and-dagger, philosophi- 
cal debate, and the occasional romance. Ilis 
imperial characters — the dissolute Emperor 
and the attendant Machiavellian opportunists 
— aie stereotypes, but he manages to create 
real sympathy for some of the other players. 
Tliese include Klia Asgar, the mentalic finding 
a puipose in life, and Seldon himself, eager to 
shed the burden of humanity’s future. 

Daneel comes across flat as usual, but Bear 
puts other robots in genuinely touching situ- 
ations. Among these are Plussix, the worn- 
out leader of the anti-Daneel faction who 
wshes in vain for the human approval he c-sm 
never have, and Dois Venabili, who longs to 
serve Hari Seldon as his mate but needed to 
fake her death to serve Dimeol’s plans. 

The book isn’t meant, to staiid alone, and it 
doesn’t, though Bear ties it up pretty well for 
file middle of a three-pack. He also gives us 
some of the wonderful SFnal bits he excels 
at: Telejiathy experienced as taste sensations, 
for example, or ancient woodworks held 
together by preseiving force fields. And he 
goes further than Asimov in suggesting the 
social iuid etlinic diversity of the imperial cap- 
ital world of Timitor. 

A larger problem lies not with Bear but 
with Asimov’s legacy. Much as we love the 
Foundation books — some of us love them 
the way Ray Bradbury loves Buck Rogers — 



the concejils are quite dated. Today it’s hard 
to believe in a humans-only universe, a cen- 
tralized galactic aufiiority, or fire lack of arti- 
ficial intelligence in a cultrrre as data-satu- 
rated as Trantor’s. 

Bear does a yeoman’s job of trying to make 
all tills credible, but every now and then the 
reader hits a reminder that tJris '90s writer is 
locked into the perspective of fire ’40s and ’50s. 
Also, the wheels-witliin-wheels plotting and 
scheming was getting out of hand in Asimov's 
own books, so introducing still more secret 
societies does notliing to enhance credibility. 

Where are those aliens, anyway? Asimov 
left tlrem oirt deliberately because he felt he 
couldn’t depict tlrem, but I wonder if futime 
autliors will be able to resist tire temptation. 
Will they also be able to stop themselves froirr 
tying in Asiirrov's stand-aloire novels like Tlie 
End of Elemity and Nemesis? Since Asi- 
mov’s original trilogy took us less than 
halfway through the Seldon plan, and he left 
us hanging at the end of Foundation and 
Earth, what happens next? If this trilogy does 
well at the bookstores, we may trot have to 
wait a firousturd years to frird out. 

Thomas Marcinko 



Moonwalk, by Ben Born. Avon Eos Books, 
hardcover', 388 pages, $33.00. 

Beir Bova has been a prolific autlror of tra- 
ditional Hard science fiction for nearly tlrree 
decades. His irovels typically chronicle the 
valiarrt efforts of far-sighted, irrotechnology 
heroes who are opposed by petty, power-him- 
gry, short-siglrted politiciairs aird their narrow- 
minded supporters who enrbrace anti-tech- 
nology views witJr religious fervor. Altlrough 
he has seldom received sigrrifreant critical 
notice witliin tire SF field, Bova is a master at 
constructing traditional Hard-SF problenr- 
solving plots, and fire types of teclmologically 
competent heroes such stories require. 

Bova’s latest; novel, Moomvar, fits firmly 
into this mold. It. is a direct sequel to Iris 1986 
novel, Moonrise, and is billed as the second 
book in Bova’s Moonbase Saga. Both books 
involve the struggles to establish and main- 
tain the first penrranent base on the Moon. 

Moonrise told the story of l;he establish- 
ment of Moonbase by Masterson Corporation, 
a project championed by Paul Stravenger and 
his wife Joairna Masterson Stravenger, who 
was previously mairied to the head of the 
Masterson Corporation. Paul and Joanna 
must overcoirre overwlrehrring forces wlriclr 
include rival corporations, a short-sighted 
world government, well-organized antinan- 
otechnology fairatics, and Joanna’s son Greg 
Masterson, who believes Paul miu-dered his 
father, and tiien stole his irrother to gain con- 
trol of t;he corporation. Mooririse is com- 
pelling reading, as the Stravengers succeeded 
in maintaining the existence of Moonbase, but 
at the cost of Paul’s life. 

Moomvar begins seven years later. Paul’s 
son Doug, whose life was saved in file first 
book only by the injection of nanotech 
machines into his body, has built Moonbcise 



into a successful nanotech manufacturing 
and research center housing two thousand 
people. Nanotechnology is banned on Earth, 
and Moonbase’s primary exiiort is diamond 
spacecraft built by nanotech machines. 
Moonbase is owned by a corporation in a 
small Pacific island nation which has not 
signed the UN mmot(!chnology treaty. 

Georges Henri Faure, head of the United 
Nations, forces the island nation to sign the 
treaty, and immediately declares his intention 
to enforce the nanotechnology ban on Moon- 
base. When the Stravengers refuse (Moon- 
base cannot survive without nanotechnol- 
ogy), Faure suspends all commerce and 
communication with Moonbase and sends a 
squadron of heavily armed UN “Peacekeep- 
ers” to take over Moonbase by force. With tlie 
forces ermoute, the Stravengers declare their 
independence from Esirth, and petition for 
UN membership as a sovereign state. 

Using oniy cleverness and a little nan- 
otechnology, Moonbase repulses the first 
attack. Most of the novel involves Moonbase 
preparing for the inevitable anival of a larger, 
better-equipped fighting force from Earfii, as 
they slowly figure out fite complex conspir- 
acy between the amoial, power-hungiy world 
leader, a powerful group of lutiiless neo-Lud- 
dites who hate and fear nanotechnology with 
a religious fervor, a Japanese corporation that 
wants Moonbase and its nanotechnology, and 
various personal enemies of the Stravenger 
family. (Bova’s antiteclmology villains at first 
seemed hard to believe, but wliile reading this 
novel. President Clinton’s State of file Union 
address urged a ban on human cloning 
research. Suddenly Bova’s militant anti- 
science Luddites seemed more believable.) 
Our heroes at Moonbase come to realize that 
their only chance to survive and attain their 
freedom is to repulse the final attack of Moon- 
base witliout banning any of the massive mil- 
itary force, thereby gaining sympathy with the 
people of Earth. 

In virtually every aspect, Ben Bova’s Moon- 
base Saga is superior libertarian-slanted hard 
SF. So why did Moonrise receive ahiiost no 
critical notice witJiin the science fiction field, 
tmd why is Moonwar likely, in my opinion, to 
follow suit? Well, for one thing, Bova can be 
considered a little too predictable in ternis of 
political agenda. Almost everyone in a Bova 
novel is working for either good or evil. Peo- 
ple can change, but there is no gray. The two 
classes of people who are always evil are 
antitechnology fanatics and power-hungry 
political leaders. Bova’s heroes are almost 
always pro-technology, technically compe- 
tent, private-sector' entrepreneurs. In the end, 
the hero may suffer great personal loss, but 
he always wins, mul manages to keep his etli- 
ical and moral values intact. 

Another factor may be that while a very 
exacting Hard SF writer, Bova has not been 
very innovative. Notliing in Moonwar, except 
for I, he nanotechnology, couldn’t have been 
written in the '50s. Bova seems somewhat 
Continued on page 34 
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Club Magazine comes to you up to 17 times a year— plus up to 2 
special issues. Each reviews the Featured Book Selections plus 
dozens of alternate books. Some are exclusive Club editions you 
won't find anywhere else. 6. Ordering is risk-free. Featured Book 
Selections are sent to you automatically. To cancel— or order othe' 
books-^imply mail in your Member Reply Form by the marked date. 
Shipping and handling (plus sales tax. where applicable) is added to 
each order. You’ll always have 10 days to decide. If your Member 
Reply Form is late and unwanted books arrive, please return them at 
our expense. 7. Easy ordering through the mail or via our Web site 
at: www.sfbc.com. 
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Across all the dimensions — Cj 

and ranging far over the gaiaxy, 
come' the latest books and 
he hottest authore---all in 

yjjii ujujjj 



lijJJJU ViMJ 

I w 



Join, nibw and ride ishe 

wind between tbe stars 



WITH 'MEMBERSHIP 




LOCI) OP TllEl 

VflhlPIKl:§ 




S9.38X 4390 S24.95/S12.50 0794’ S22.95/$1Q.98 4705’ S23.O0/S11.SO 4416 S39.9S/S19.98 2089 S25.95/$1Z98 4457’ S22.00/S10.93 
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INCLUDES 


iacK'Vaj5:e^ 



Pnces in fne print are publishers' hardcover editions. 

Prices in bold print are for Club hardcover edIUons. 

Prices shown were current at press time, 

' Explicit scenes and/or language. » Combined publishers’ editions. 

-t- Softcover edition, x Hardcover edition exclusively lor Club members. 



4366tef/mperaftve; 
Present Tense: Future 
MeTmite 

S68.D04/$15.38 



4598 The Star King: 'nre 
toning Machine: The 
F^lace of Love; The Face: 




0 &C 1995. 1996, 1997 Lucasfilm Ltd. All Rights Reserved. Used 
Under Authoriration. A01996 Paramount Pidufes.AII Rights Reserved. 
STAR TREK is a Registered Trademark o1 Paramount Pletures. \ 0 1997 
DC Comics. All Rights Reserved. All characters, the distinctive likeness 
Ihereol and all related indicia are trademarks of DC Comics, t MAGIC: The 
Gathering Is a Registered Trademark of Wizards of the Coast Inc. All Rights 
Reserved. T01997 by Twentieth Century Fox film Cofporafton. The 
X-Files IS created by Chds Carter. » 0 1997 Marvel Characters, Inc. 

Plea.sp wfitfi hnok ^ 

MAIL TO: The Science Fiction BooK dub 
6550 East 30th St, P.O.Box 6367 
Indianapolis, IN 46206-6367 

YES! Please enroll me In The Science Rction Book Club according to the risk-free 
membership plan described in this ad. Send me the 5 BOOKS i've indicatecMtlus my 
FREE BOOK PLATES. Bill me just SI . plus shipping and handling. 
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(write book number) 


reduce my commitment to books. Bill me just S3.98, 
plus shipping and handling. Books that count as 2 
choices are not elioible. 


1 III 1 


NT408 34 



Mr./Mrs. U you choose a book i 
vliSS/Ms 



!t counts as 2 choices, write the Drst 4 digits of Ihi 



BORIS 
VALLEJO 
OR 

\ STAR TREK® 
. ; BOOK 

PLATES 



-Apt- 



Telephone, please ( ) 

It you’re under 18 , your parent must sign here: 

Members accepted In U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members serviced from Canada where offer Is slightly different Sales tax 
^addedwhereapplicable.WereMfv^m^rightloreiecUn^pplic^. ___ 
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fantastic 
Dl FATE 



\ The history of science fiction is as much the history of its artists as of its writ- 
; ' \ The icons that identify the field — our rocket ships and bug-eyed monsters, 

- ' \ our alien horizons and noble robots— are built as much out of oil paints and 

rtMinifWt \ ^ of verbs and nouns. Science Fiction -Aje is proof of 

' '*''^7 J ; we’ve always believed that the power of the visual arts was as important 

— ■ — ■ as that of the written word. Vincent Di Fate, artist extraordinaire whose work 

we recently profiled in these very pages, has assembled the ultimate proof, Infinite 

Wo7ids: The Fantastic Visions of Science Fiction Art (Viking Press, hardcover, 330 pages, $45.00), an 
immense volume that is a testament to tlie power of SF’s master artists. This massive museum of the imagination over- 
flows with hundreds of full color paintings by the classic creators such as Stanley Meltzoff (above), Alex Schomburg and 
Chesley K. Bonestell as well as the new masters such as Bob Eggleton, Michael Whelan and Don Maitz. Di Fate, currently 
the president of the Society of Illustrators and a past president of the Association of Science Fiction/Fantasy Artists, has 
assembled a labor of love that is a celebration of the best the field has to offer. In a forward. Grandmaster Ray Bradbury 
states: “There are vitamins here, and minerals, and just plain roughage for the hungry mind.” We agree. Epjoy the banquet. 
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Deadly SPECIES 

Only the strong suivive, or so goes the saying, and there’s no better place to learn that harsh les- 
son than in the Aliens Predalor Customizable Card Game. In their string of hit films, these 
deadly visitors have left behind a body count higher than Freddy ICnieger's. Now, thanks to 
Haiper Prism, it’s time for you to discover whether you’re just one of 
the victims, or if you’ve got what it takes to be a survivor... or a 
destroyer, if you so choose, The game is availalfie in three different 
starter decks retailing for $8.95. Depending on 
your inclinations, you cim either play the role 
of Aliens, Predator, or the Colonial Marines. 

Eacli deck comes with (iO game cards, a strat- 
egy card for the competitor of your choice, one 
die, a token sheet, and a (14-page rule book. 

Cards represent characters, locations, weaponry 
and all you need to play the deadliest game of 
all. Additional cards, suitable for play in 
whichever role you choose, ai-e available in 15- 

canl booster packs for $2.95 Wiether you decide to limit prey (as Preda- 
tor), breed and feed (Aliens) oi- defend humanity (Marines), you’ll have your 
work cut out for you. Gaming is suitable for two, three or more players. For 
further infoniialion, check out htlp://v\^vw.haipen)rism.coni/ccg. 



Musical 

INVASION 

There’s only one good thing to be said about 
alien iiwasions— they sure do create good 
music! From Danny Elfnian's zany B-niovie par- 
odies in Mars Attacks to Dmitri llonikin’s 
creepy score for The Thing From Another 
World, visitors from other planets have always 
inspired the best from Earth’s cinematic com- 
posGis. Alien Invasion: Space and Beyond II 
from Silva Screen Records Ltd. brings these 
and 35 other classic SF tracks together for a 
two-CD set that will have you wishing for 
yet another otherworldly attack. Conductor 
Nic Raine leads the City of Prague Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 150 minutes of the 
finest alien invivsion films of all time. Fea- 
turing themes and suites from V, 

Predator, Independence Day, Invaders 
from Mars and other powerful cinematic 
creations, AL'ch Invasion is brought to 
you by the same folks who created The 
Cult Files, another fine musical collec- 
tion which we brought to your attention in a previous 
issue. For further information on this and other SF offerings, contaet the 
manufacturer at www.silvascreen.com. 
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ALTERNATIVEMEDIA 



Parker 

ROLLS 



What a strange long trip it’s been! In 1975, 
the editor of this magazine worked at Marvel 
Comics where, among other things, he was 
the editor of the fan magazine FOOM. At 
the same time, an aspiring cartoonist 
named Charley Parker was publishing his 
cracked looks at superheroes with names 
like the Eggsmen and the Mud-Thing in 
the same magazine. IXun forward the cal- 
endar two decades and Editor Edelman 
is getting nominated for Hugo awards 
for his SF magazines while Parker is 
winning countless Web awards for his 
delightful all-digital comic strip Argon 
Zark, which has finally been collected into book 
form by Arclight Publishing (full color trade paperback, $6.95), for 
those don’t have Internet capabilities. Argon Zark’s adventures as he gets sucked 
into the World Wide Web are drawn entirely by computer and uploaded on the 
Internet at the artist’s website at www.zark.com, where you should hurry now to 
find out about ordering the book and keeping up with the further adventures of the 
world’s funniest supergeek. 






Alien ATTACK 



An invasion of big budget SF awaits your 
viewing pleasure on the home screen: 
>Alien Resurrection: Sigoiuney Weaver 
returns jjs Ripley in tlie tourth Alien incar- 
nation. Director .Jean-Pierre Jeunel (Deli - 
calessen, City of Lost Children) clones 
ai’ound with the classic series, having 
answ'ered the magic question, “How do you 
biing back a dead hero?” The cast includes 
Winona Ryder, Dan Hedaya, Brad Douiif 
cuid Ron Perlman, who must defend Earih 
against the latest cilien threat — a lialf-alien, 
half-human mutation called the Newborn, 
>Mystery Science Theater 3000: Those 
misfits trapped making nieny over the bad- 
dest of the bad sci-fi flic-ks are back again, 
tliis time taking mm on the outrageous out- 
put of B-morie maven Roger Connan. Join 
.loel Hodgson, Tom Seivo and Crow’ as lliey 
skewer The Gitnslingermd make mince 
meat out oiManos: Hands of Fate. Sarcasm 
has never soiuided better! 

>The Mummy: Dracula wasn’t the only 
fearsome creature touched by the pen of 
Bram Stoker— only the most fimious. 

Now, another of his classic tales, The 
Jewel of the Seven Stais, is brought to 
life, this time in a moclemized version 



stiuring lx)u Gossett, Jr. 

Richard Kmii (Home 
Improvement) and Eric 
Lutes (Caroline in the 
City) also stai- in this story 
of a long-dead Egyptiait 
Queen w'ho returns to 
possess the daughter of 
the archeologist w’ho dis- 
covered her tomb. 

>Flubber: Robin 
Williams steps in to fill 
the shoes of Fred Macmur- 
ray in this lively remake of Disney’s clas- 
sic llie Absent Minded Pwfessor. .Joined 
by Will Wheaton and Sara Jean Reynolds, 
Williams must cope with his uncontrol- 
lable invention, “flying nibber,” brought to 
life by FX supervisor Peter Crossman. 
Danny Elfman, composer i'ov Nightmare 
Before Christmas, prorides the score. 
>1941: Slammed by critics at the lime of 
its release, this director’s cut of tlie all star 
comedic look at the Japanese invasion of 
Pearl Harboi’ and its effects on the war- 
criized population of Los Angles is w'orth 
seeing as one of the few times that Steven 
Sj)ielberg laid an egg. Feat uring John 




Belushi, Dan Ackroyd, 

Toshiro Mifune, Christopher Lee, TVeat 
Williams, John Candy, Ned Beatty and the 
proverbial c<ist of thousands. 

>Shivers: David Cronenberg’s classic 
1974 feature film debut about parasites 
that take over a high rise apartment 
building and drive the inhabitants mad is 
back in this digitally remastered collec- 
tors edition. Included are the original 
theatrical trailers, a “making of’ seg- 
ment, and a current interview with 
writer/director Cronenberg as he talks 
about the film’s creation. Featuring hor- 
ror siren Barbara Steele. , 
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Paramount Pictures presents a spectacular 30th Anniversary commemorative— 

THE OFFICML STAR TREK^ PHASER' 

LIIVIITIED EDITIOIM 








SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
If you wish to return any 
Franklin Mint purchase, yap 
may do so within 30 days of 
your receipt of that purchase 
for replacement, credit or 
refund. 

TM, ® & © 1997 Paramount Piclures. All Righls 
Reserved. STAR TREK and Related Marks are 
Trademarks of Paramount Pictures. 



Based on the actual 
hand-held models that were 
used in the opigliial 
STAR TREK series. 



It’s the first-ever qfficiai 
pewter replica of the great 
classic sidearm used on 
hoard the original U.S.S. 
ENTERPRISE™ Fully authenti- 
cated by Paramount Pictures. 

Two works of art in one: 



The smaller Type-1 Phaser fits 
snugly into the far more power- 
ful pewter main body. And both 
have fully adjustable settings. 

The side deflector shields 
are coated with 24-karat gold, 
the wrap-around rear deflector 



shield with sterling silver. And 
the full-lead crystal, beam 
emitter flows from the energy 
focalizer. 

r Limited to 95 pewter cast- 
ing days. Imported. Just $195, 
In monthly Installments. 



The Franklin Mint 

Franklin Center. PA 19091-0001 

Please enter my order for The Official STAR TREK * 

Phaser .- authorized and fully authenticated by Paramount 

Pictures and issued in an edition forever limited to just 95 

pewter casting days. 

I need send no money now. 1 will be billed in 5 equal 
monthly installments of S39.* each, with the first payment 
toe prior to siripmept. „„„„ 

3 one-time charge ol S4.95 far shipping and handling. 



Please mail by June 30, 1998. 













STATE 




ZIP 



Phaser shown much smaller than impressive 
actual size of8‘ (20.32 cm) wide arid 6" (15.24 cm) high. 



SIGNATURE 



ALlOkOEnSAnE SUBJECnOACCCPIANCE 



Table top display shown much smaller than TELEPHON£#( ) 

impressive actual size of 6“ (15.24 cm) 17376-23-001 

tall X 8' (20.22 cm) wide. 



Fine pewter. Full-lead crystal. Accents of sterling silver and Z4-karat gold. 





Television 

By Melissa Perenson 



Our intrepid reporter beams back 
from L.A. with a tale of two Star Treks. 




Robert Ricardo 
(above, as the holo- 
graphic doctor) and 
Kate Mulgrew 
(right, as the 
Captain) help bring 
to life Star Ti-ek: 
Voyager, the third 
incaniation ofSF's 
most famous 
franchise. 



W ALKING THROUGH PAR/UIOUNT 
STUcUo’s labyilntJune lot, you know 
when you’ve crossed over into tlie 
fictitious, imaginative world of 5/or 
D-ek. Extras outfitted in alien heads mill about, 
the unusual sight surprisingly less janing than 
you might expect. After all, you are on the 
threshold of the 24th century. 

Or, at least you are once you step into any of 
the sL\ cavernous soundstages allotted to 5/o?- 
T}'ek bet ween Voyager and Deep Space Nine. 

Voyager, wliich has pennanent. sets on stages 8 mid 9— 
and uses stage 16 as well— is a prime example of the 
workmanship and attention to detail paid to bringing tlie 
24th centiuy to life. Wien the liglits go up, and the screens 
and display panels come alive, it’s easy to imagine that 
there’s really a starshiji Voyager making its way home 
from the Delta Quadrant. Tlie sets— including tlie bridge 
and mess hall on stage 8 and sickbay and engineering on 
stage 9— are solidly constincted mid intricately detailed, 
tight down to the complex computer-geneiated, video- 



taped monitor images that play in the backgiound. E\i- 
dence of tlie legendaiy Trek humor streak abounds, clev- 
erly hidden in plain sight on countless signs and console 
labels, wliich are too tiny to be seen in on-screen: look no 
farther than one such small sign tJiat proclaims, “Just sit 
right back and you’ll hear a tale, a tale of a fateful trip, that 
started from a tropic port, aboard this tiny ship.” There’s 
an idea: Voyager \s Gilligan’s /s/anrf reincarnated. 

On a mid-November Fiiday, it’s barely 10 am, and the 
Voyager sets are coming alive. It ’s been a long week, and 
due to ])roduc(ion running late tlie night before, the crew 
is just setting up. SUuid-ins aio on call, taking the place 
of act ors Jeri Ryan (the enigniat ic foniier Borg Seven of 
Nine) and Robert Picardo (Voyager's resident holo- 
graphic doctor), while director Jesus Trevino and direc- 
tor of photography Maivin Rush set uj) the ligliting and 
camera angles for the shot. Ryan and Picardo anive on 
tlie set by 11, their first rehearsal a half-hour later. Tievino 
watches knowingly from tlie hallway, just outside sick- 
bay’s doom, listening to the dialogue carefully using head- 
phones and a radio wave mobile receiver unit, and watclv 
ing the action in sickbay on a 13-inch Trinitron monitor. 

Taking a break between shots, Picardo steps into tlie 
hall. “This particular episode is about two issues,” he 
begins. “The first is a recovered niemoiy stoiy. It’s 
become common in the past few years where an adult 
will, in therapy, imcover a childhood memory of some 
sort of abuse. The ques- 
tion that raises is whether 
that recovered niemoiy is 
authentic and believable 
or whether it can be 
something that’s created 
in an artifact as the 
process of psychother- 
apy. The other issue is 
that of advocacy. And 1 
play the advocate of the 
supposedly abused char- 
acter of Seven of Nine. 
Although this is not a dis- 
tant memory, it’s a recent 
memory 1 hat I believe has 
been artificially, chemi- 
cally blocked so that she 
does not, realize how she 
has been violated by this 
amis dealer character who wants to lake advantage of 
her Borg nanoprobes to develop a weapon.” The story, 
he adds, is about the process of how, though “the inten- 
tions of those investigating might stait out to be uiipartial, 
you can get off the track,” 

“Tliis is the fust t ime that Seven of Nine has experienced 
any remorse, or anything like that,” offeis Ryan, heiself 
taking a brief break while enjoying the sunny interlude in 
the midst of El Nino’s recent wrath. “It’s anotlicr step in 
Seven’s discoveiy of humanity. And she’s not eiyoying it 
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Everyore TIeeds A Lietle ^pace! 



The Collector's Editior 



Go on an adventure with 
the show that launched a 
television network [fJPlM]. 
■This, js the ;f ir.st series in- 
the Star Trek® “franchise” 
created after the. death' 
of Gene Roddenberry. Join 
Star.Trek’s® first. female 
captain. Kathryn Janeway 
and her crew, as they 
explore the unknown 
reaches of the galaxy. 

This fantastic voyage 
starts with the premiere 
• The Cstretaken 



l.ntroductory volume is $4.95 . 
Collector’s Packaging 
Delivered straight to your door 
No minimuni to buy. Cancel anytime 



Stsr Tnk is a registered traderiBik and related matte are tredemaite ol Paiatnounl Pictures. 
Ail nights Resented. and Copyright ® 19% by Paratmint Pictures. All Rights Reserved^ 



fi^-vn^oi Send me Volume One; 'The Caretaker" for a FREE 
IH 1 bo; 10-day preview. If I choose to keep it, I'll pay just 
S4.95 plus shipping and handling. If I don t love this 
introductory volume, I will return it within 10 days with no further 
obligation. Otherwise, I’ll receive another exciting STAR TREK"-^: 
VOYAGER” 2-hour video about every 4 to 6 weeks lor just SI 9.95 
plus delivery. I keep only the ones 1 want, can cancel anytime with 
no further obligation, and I’ll always have 10 days to preview each 
action-packed video absolutely risk-free. 

Mail this Order Form today, or for faster service, 
call toll-free 1-800-538-7766, Dept. VW2 
C0DE#KLL, KLJ, KLK 



jMr. 
j Mrs. 
j Ms. 



Age 

Nameipleasaprmtl (3S) 



Address 



City State Zip 

Note: All sppilutions are subieci to review. Columbia House i( 
ro reieci any applicaiion. or ro cancel any membersbip. Canadi: 
Applicable sales Ui added 1o all orders. 



Mail to: re-tv Video Library, Dept. VW2, 



Apt. 

Phone Number! ) 
rerves ttie right lo reouest additional inlormaiion, 
n lesidems will be serviced trom Toronto: otier may vary. 

P.O. Box 1112, Terre Haute, IN 47811 



Visit us on the Web at hllp://www.columbiahouse.com 

The re-tv name amt logo are trademarks ol The Columbia House Company. re-tv 

©1998, The Columbia House Company. — iw«. 







ABOVE: The latest version of Die Enierprise, the greatest ship in the galaxy. BELOW LEFT: Jeri Rgan was bmught aboard at »tv^irl 
of the newest season 0 / Voyager lo poiivay the Borg Seven of Niiie. BELOW RIGHT: Colm Meany has appeared on inoie thou one Trek- 



all that much. This episode is where she has 
her first feelings of real anger, so she’s having 
an interesting time of it Tliat’s what was going 
on in tliis scene this morning.” 

As filming resumes, Lisa Klink — Voyager's 
story editor — and autlior of tiiis script, titled 
“Retrospect” — comes onto the set, observing 
the work-in-progress from the sidelines. “Tins 
is the fim part,” says Klink. “I’m done working 
and everyone else can work on my episode 
instead. This episode went through a lot of 
rewrites before production, but once we 
started shooting it, we have been do\Mi to lit- 
tle nitpicky kind of things.” 

Klink steps away for a moment, answering 
a question from Picardo before returning to 
tlie corridor; where various crew mill about, 
“Tire doctor is healing a patient in this scene 
and he wanted to say something when he was 
done to irrdicate he was done, like ‘There’ or 
‘Good as new,’” she exjfiains. “Usually, if the 
writer doesn’t happen to be here [on set] 
they’ll just call us luid say, ‘I’d like to change 
tlris,’ or ‘I’d like to add this.’ Tliey’re very good 
about not changing anything without asking 
us. We prefer it that way. So 1 think that’s what 
he’s going to say.” 

For Klink, it’s gratifying to see her words 



conre to life in front of her- eyes. “Definitely. 
Especially something like this. Bob Picar'do 
is so fimny that you may write things like, ‘It’s 
a miracle that you survived,’ and although it 
doesir’t read that funny, the way he puts it is 
funny. He always finds a way to iirject. even 
more hiunor into the lines. That;’s always a lot 
of fun to watch.” 

By 1 pm, actress Kate Mulgrew— who’s still 
clad in her very late-20th-century-styled 
casual jeans and sweater-joins Ryan and 
Picardo as the production moves on to 
another scene. As they rehearse, Mulgrew 
and Picardo do an actor’s tango, trying to 
coordinate their movements and marks so 
that they feel comfortable. After a few 
moments, Mulgrew and Picardo switch 
places. “I get very involved in that,” says Mul- 
grew of the staging process, “in every scene I 
do. Depending on the director, it can be a 
wonderful thing, or a very annoying thing. 
Today it worked. And Bob is wonderfully 
inventive, too. So when I’m acting \vith him, 
it’s a mutual admiration society. 

“It’s been a sleeper of a script, in retro- 
spect,” continues Mulgrew, “It came to life 
suddenly and unexpectedly for me. (This 
story] is the classic Star l)ek moral dilenuna 
The doctor facing how he feels about these 
additions to his program, which he is 
(capable of making, which 
we have given Iiim tire lib- 
erty to make. He is now the 
ship counselor’. And he 
counsels Seven wrongly. As 
a result, someone loses his 
life. Originally it was about 
Seven, and they wisely cor- 
rected it to make it about the 
doctor; which made it much 
more interesting.” 

Because of their late start, 
the cast and crew break for 
lunch at alrout 4 pm. But filnr- 
ing will go well into the 
evening, unt il the day’s scenes 



are completed. 

Across the way from tire Voyager sets are 
stages 18, 17, and 4. On this clay in early 
December, the Voyager stotges are clai’k, with 
the production filming on location for the 
three days on Universal’s backlot. Meanwlrile, 
on stage 17, filming is under way on a two- 
part Deep Space Nine episode titled, “Honor 
Among Thieves.” 

Written by co-supervising producer Rene 
Echevarria, based on a story written by pro- 
duction assistant Phil Kemp, “Honor Among 
Thieves” is an O’Brien-centric saga. “I tliink 
there’s one scene that he’s not in. Otherwise 
he’s in every other scene,” laughs Steve Oster. 
also a co-supeiATsing producer. “O’Brien goes 
on an undercover operation and ends up 
befriending one of the members of tlie syn- 
dicate as a means of getting information 
about what they’re doing,” he continues. “In 
the end, [the contact[ has lo face the moral 
dilemma of having to turn the guy in and 
essentially risk being killed by the syndicate 
because he’s allowed a mole in. So it’s about 
O’Brien’s angst at having to go through that 
process, [Filming today] is essentially the 
scene where O’Brien fii’st works his way into 
the Orion syndicate. He’s boobytrapped the 
computer interface so he can later come to 
their assistance to offer to fix it as a way of 
befriending them.” 

“I infiltrate the org:mization, and find out 
who mid how they killed our operative,” fur- 
ther elaborates Colm Meaney, who’s 
appeared on Star D-ek for over a decade. “I 
also find out that the Dominion wants to use 
this paiticulai’ syndicate in order to assassi- 
nate the Klingon leader and create havoc and 
tension among the Klingon people. I discover 
that and report that back to Starfleet. And I 
also have a slight dilemma in that not being an 
intelligence operative I get kind of close to 
the people I’m actuiUly infoiming on.” 

Being able lo take his character out of tlie 
usual confines of Starfieet <md the station is a 
Continued on page 96 
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Available now at tiiese fine retailers: 



For additional retailers call 
1 - 800 - 877-4778 
or for more information 
www.soundsourceinteractive.com 
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Science 

By Geoffrey A. Landis 



Larry Niven and Jerry Pournelle 
work hard to put the science back in SF. 




Vi/ithoui the 
inspimtion of 
sciencefiction, 

Ihei'e wotild have 
been no space 
progmm, and no 
future. Art by David 
Mattingly. 



S CIENCE nCTlON IS “ABOUT” SCIENCE — BUT IS IT 
really? 1 low much influence has real science had 
on science fiction — and how much has science 
fiction liad on science? \Vlren Science Fiction- 
Age wanted to know about science and science fiction, 
wiio else to ask but the most famous hard-science SF 
writers of our time, Lany Niven mid Jerry Pournelle? 

To SF readers, Niven and Pournelle need no introduc- 
tion. Together or separately, they produce some of the 
best hard-science literature in our field. In addillon to 
writing SF, Dr. Poumelle is a science writer, computer 
pundit, and a columnist for Byte magazine. He worked 
on human factors for the early space progi'am. Niven has 
a degree in mathematics, and is a full-time SF writer. 
Tlieir best-selling collaboration, Lucifer’s Hammer (to 
be re-issued this year), set a new standard for SF thrillers. 
Together, they are hai'd at work on their next collabora- 
tive novel, The Burning City. Working separately, Pom- 
nelle’s newest novel Starswarm is due to be released 
from Tor this year, and Niven’s recent book. Destiny's 
Road, came out, in 1997 to great, critical acclaim. 

Our overworked scientist^wTiter Geoffrey A, Landis was 
in Pasadena for a Patlifinder Project Science Group meet- 
ing, so we sent him off to intemcw Niven and Poumelle 
in their California habitat. He caught up with tliem at a 
meeting of the Los Angeles Science Fiction Society, and 



from there they relumed to 
Poumelle’s home, the infa- 
mous “Chaos Manor,” 
where Dr. Landis turned on 
his tape recorder and let 
them speak. 

LANDIS: Is real science 
eclipsing science fiction, or 
does science fict ion evolve 
right along with science? 

NIVEN: Real science 
opens windows for us to 
look through. We don’t run 
aliead of the scientists, and 
no, they’re not always 
catcliing up to us, because 
what we do is follow along 
behind them just as fast as 
possible. We’re right at the 
footsteps of tlie most inter- 
esting scientists around. 
And because they’re scien- 
tists they have to watch 
their feet veiy carefully — 
two big mistakes, and their 
reputations are ruined. We 
can make mistakes — 
we’ve got no problem 
there. They’re watching 
their feet, and seeing 
what’s just ahead of them, 
and we’re looking over their shoulders at the mountains, 
seeing just as far as we can. Tliat’s the way it is witli us 
and scientists, and there’s no way they can ever catch up 
to us, because we’re dogging their footeteps. 

LANDIS: Wliat do you have your eyes on right now? 
NIVEN: I’ve l)een following astrophysics. The discov- 
eries are coming thick and fast, but; they all seem to deal 
with realms tliat most of my diaracters can’t get to. By 
tlie lime I can take people out to where Hubble is look- 
ing, they won’t be human anymore, by a long way, 
POURNELLE: I tend to tiy to stay fairly near-tenn. 
The big stuff right now is in computers. Let me give you 
an example: That machine you’re looking at right there, 
tliat is a dual-Penlium Compaq. Given the graphics board 
built into it, that maclune is more powerful than the Craj' 
XMP witli which they set up the National Supercomputer 
Center in Champaign-Urbana. We have supercomputers 
to play with. Nobody predicted that was going to happen, 
even in ’84, except maybe me. I said in 1979 that by the 
year 2000 anybody in Western civilization who seriously 
wants to, will be able to get the miswer to any question 
Uiat has an answer. 1 really see no reason to revise that 
statement. That’s pretty serious. 1 mean, the answer to 
any question, like, How do I make soman, and other war 
gases? How do I make nitroglycerine? 

NIVEN: It is no longer possible to keep an interesting 
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secret. The only real way to maintain privacy 
is to be iminteresling. It. may be that j)rivacy 
is a ptissing fad. 

POURNELLE: Rigid now the bandwidth 
problem stops about a hundred feet from 
me. Other limn that last hundred feet, I 
could be connected to the IhoiLsand chan- 
nels of television with no trouble at all, right 
t o the deskt op. Well, it ’s not going to be long 
before we get that last hundred feet. Fiber is 
cheap. In the next, few years offices all over 
tlie world are going to be connected up at 
enormous bandwidth. Communications are 
Just not going to be a problem, except, 
places where governments interfere with it . 
And governments won’t l)e able to do I hat 
for very long. I said some time ago that the 
Soviet. Union wjis doomed tlie instant that 
they introduced small computers, even 
though they had no choice, because they 
were also doomed if they didn’t. And, you 
know, it imppencd. It’s almost impos.sible to 
keep track of what’s going on, nobody can. 
I’m closer than anybody else in some respects 
iti trying to keep track of the broad tilings 
going on in the computer world, and I can’t 
keep up with it. It’s sort of incredible. 

LANDIS: Is there any place in science fic- 
tion for the old classic space travel stories? 

POURNELLE: I think I’m making a pretty 
good living at t bat old-fashioned space travel 
story. Technically, these stories are fanUisy, 
because I have faster-than-liglit drives. 

NIVEN: I (“<m do a good slower-than-light 
story. It’s just that the details pile up, luul so 
the nature of t lie story changes. Clarke made 
an insight, 30-odd yeais ago, in a slioit sloiy; 
he said that starships won’t be like the old 
sailing ships, because men ai'c too expensive 
to launch. Tliey won’t launch any dummies. 
We’re all going to be geniuses aboard those 
ships. It changes the nature of the conversa- 
tion, the nature of the insights, the behasior, 
the recreation, tlie way they work. 

POURNELLE; In legacy ofHeoroi and its 
sequel we used slower-than-light. travel. 'Tlie 
communications are what we can project 
we’d have a hundred imd some years from 
now, the computer technology is about wbat 
you would expect, and so on. There ceilaiiily 
is a place for the space tmvel novel; you just 
have to be more careful about it. 

LANDIS: What else is different now, 
because of what we’ve lemiied? 

NIVEN: We’ve learned Iiow expensive it’s 
going to be. We’ve learned how impoitant 
every step is. You liavo the impulse, as a writer, 
to race toward the ending, to race lowaid get- 
ting your cliaiacleis where you want Uiem to 
be lor I lie stoiy lo take place. We have become 
aware of just liow dilficull. that is. 

POURNELLE: Science mid science fiction, 
how do you even dislingui.sli the two? We’ve 
put our other hats on, and we’ve had some 
fair amount of influence over space policy 
and tlie space program. In August, up at Lany 
Niven’s house, some 50 rocket scientists and 
the administrator of NASA met. for a week- 
end. I was liie chairman of the meet ing and 



we basically worked on space flight. SDI [tlie 
Strategic Defense Initiative missile defense 
program] liairiiened because of meetings held 
at. Lany’s house. Those meetings have had 
Poul Anderson, Greg Bear, Dean Ing, Steve 
Barnes, Gregory Benford — all science fic- 
tion writers. Heiiilein was at these earlier 
meetings too. 

NIVEN: Arthur Clarke popped in for sev- 
eral hours. 

POURNELLE: He did not agree with 
what wo were doing. Still, ho may be the 
nicest guy in tlie world. So in some respects 
it’s hard to distinguish between science and 
science fiction. 

NI’VTEN: Eveiything starts as somebody’s 
daydream. And, when you’re daydreaming, it 
is science fiction. It’s when you start to work 
out how you ixil. it together that true science 
fiction becomes real science. I listened to 
Robert Forward. Ho was hiking, and he 
looked at a big boulder, and he thouglit, if that 
rock could wiggle, I could build a detector to 
catch the gravity waves from it. He walked a 
little farther, and it’s a big rock, and he looked 
back at it, and lie Urouglit, wait a minute, what 
if I wiggle the detector? And he went on, and 
built a gravity detector. Tlie first time we ever 
met him, he was pretty proud of this thing, 
and it was still up for grabs. And it wound up 
in a short story I wrote called “'Tlie Hole Man.” 

POURNELLE: I can claim to have made 
some contributions to space science 30 years 
ago, but not recently. In those days I was run- 
ning pi ogrimis. In 1964, 1 was tlie general edi- 
tor of a thing called Project 75, wliich was an 
attenijrt to predict what we would like to have 
for missiles in 1975. And to do what we 
wanted to do, required on-board computers. 
You can’t guide a ballistic missile from out- 
side, because any signal you can send it is 
subject lo security pr oblems. All you have to 
do is send it one bad signal and it’s way off 
course. So we basically came up with a 
requirement for an on-board computer for 
guidance. Well, they went out and built it And 
somebody said, Gee, that thing w'ould make 
a very good general-purpose computer; and 
tlien somebody else said, Golly, I could sell a 
kit; and the next thing you know, the whole 
blasted computer revolution came out of it. 
So you could make the case tliat my col- 
leagues and I at Tire Aerospace Corporation 
were the unwitting inventors of the whole 
bloody computer revolution. 

NIVEN: I thought I had come up with 
sometliing real once upon a time. In the story 
“Neutron Star,” I liave a star going belrind the 
neut ron star. The neutron star is too small to 
see, but it is a gravity source. Tire star going 
behind it. becomes a ring, just for a moment 

LANDIS: An Einstein ring. 

NIVEN: I wanted to call it a “Niven Ring.” 

I didn’t realize Einstein had Orought of it first. 

POURNELLE: Medical science is doing 
crazy things. In my stories, military hospitals 
have wiial, I call regeneration stimulators. 
There’s a piece in the cuirent Science News 
about the new interest in regeneration. If a 
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salamander can grow a new leg, why ctmT 
we? We’ve aboul done the DNA sequence on 
people. Imagine a world, not very long from 
now, when that machine right there on that 
desktop can sequence the DNA for mutated 
antlirax. And then I just connect it to some- 
thing that makes an organic molecule. It’s 
going to be interesting times. Imagine that 
crazy guy in Japtm, who was tiying to blow 
jioison gas around in the subways in Japan, if 
he’d liad somethitig like that? 

NIVEN: Anotlier reason why privacy could 
be just a passing fad, toiToiism is going to get 
too good. Privacy hasn’t been around that 
long imyway, in the matter of keeping inter- 
esting secrets. Tlie kings of medieval England 
and FT'ance didn’t, have jirivacy. Tliey dared 
not. Made them too good a target. 

POURNELLE: No man is a hero to his 
valet, but eveiybody has a valet now. And t he 
valet’s got, tlie Internet. 

NIVEN: Tlie machines pass 011 information. 

POURNELLE: Don’t slip up once. Get 
diimk and make a pass at. a 14-year-old girl, 
and you may be finished forever. IIow do you 
keep a secret? 

NIVEN: You keep a secret by being unin- 
teresting. Run for office, get a job as an actor, 
and you’re doomed. 

POURNELLE: And don't gel; anybody mad 
at you enough to dig t hat deep. 

NIVEN: Tlie result could be, nobody’s got 
any secrets, and nobody tries to keep them. 
Wliat you are is open on the face of it. 

POURNELLE: At least, what you are 
whenever anybody can see you. They can’t 
see through walls yet. 

NIVEN: But they will. 

POURNELLE: And don’t get drunk on the 
Internet. I used to do lliat, used to get drunk 
and type messages and get; in arguments wit h 
people, and I look at some of the stuff I wrote 
when I was doing that years ago and it’s 
embarrassing as hell, and it’s a/mind. 

NIVEN: Anybody who gels into arguments 
w'ith Jeiiy Poumclle on the Internet is prob- 
ably tlie type who’d keep t he record. 

LANDIS: Some people, most, notably Ver- 
nor Vinge, have predicted tJiat scientific capa- 
bilities are growing so fast that within 50 
yeai-s, emrylhing will be possible. 

NIVEN: He calls it the "singularity.” Greg 
Bear asks audiences, “In 50 years, do you 
believe that people will be recognizably 
human?” He doesn’t believe so. That 50 year 
thing is an outside guess, ','i^d they may be 
right. I don’t tliink tilings are going to happen 
that fast. I believe in hysteresis, Sluggishness, 
the mass of events. It takes a while t o change 
the direction of anything. For tlie sciences, 
the way to change science’s perception of 
things is to wait until all the old farts have 
died off. Tliat is the way we came to accept 
tliat continents drift. It isn’t because anybody 
convinced the old guys; they died. 

POURNELLE: I don’t know whether we’ll 
be recognizably human in 50 years. I tliink so. 
My guess is yes. 

NIVEN: I can only tell you that I stay 



within a thousand years. Beyond a thousand 
veal's from now humans are not quite recog- 
nizably human, and I have trouble finding 
charactei's. With "known space,” the assump- 
tion was that humans had been bred for luck, 
and tlie lucky wore spreading through the 
gene pool. But it doesn’t take that. It only 
takes the perception that something's going 
to happen, that a lot of curves are going to 
go asymtotic. That’s Vinge’s claim. For a 
writer, it’s: \Vliere do you find your charac - 
tei's? Mind you, we can postpone the singu- 
larity if we assume a war. 

POURNELLE: And we did. I mean, Mofe 
in God 's Eye assimied several wars, which is 
no bad assumiition. “Peace is a condition we 
deduce from the fact that there have been 
intervals between wars.” You expect wars, 
and you expect them to get worse and worse 
all the time, and tliat’s kind of what we did in 
Mote in God’s Eye. There have been cycles in 
history, always lia\ e been, why not now? It’s 
hard to tell stories about crittere that are not 
human. John W. Campbell tried it, in “Twi- 
light,” tmd eveiybody says it’s a wonderful 
story, and nobody ever reads it twice. 

NIVEN: Sure, I like writing books tliat peo- 
ple keeji re-reading. But some stories do stick 
in your head througli having been read once. 
The point is made, it sticks there, it guides 
your life. “The Cold Equations” was one of 
those. The point sticks in your head: Physics 
niles. Virtue does not triumph unless the 
physics allows it. 

POURNELLE: Tlie lesson I got from it is, 
don’t phin youi' systems to be so stupid as to 
leave no room for wiggles. He had to construct 
that very carefully to make tliat result come 
out. Fuel was enomously expensive, and so 
we won’t put even a 10 percent safety mar^n 
into the fuel for a rescue mission? Bull puckey. 

LANDIS: Are tliere any stories in particu- 
lar tliat really did get tlie science right? 

POURNELLE: In what way? Heinleiii got. 
it right, as far as he knew, for when he was 
vniting. He was wTong in many details, 

NIVEN: The flavor was always right. 

POURNELLE: Tliey were using slide rules 
on spaceships in liis time. Stannan Jones has 
some of tlio silliest assumptions about coni- 
putere, but (he only computers Heinlein had 
anyt liing to do with were tlie old analog fire- 
control computers for battleships. 

NIVEN: Science fiction has gotten more 
accurate as we’ve gotten closer to the pre- 
sent, because SF stories have not only 
attracted, but also generated, current scien- 
tists, and they got better at talking, and the 
writers got better at listening. 'Tlie result is, 
the best science fiction writers ar ound today 
are (he equal of any one of the past. We’re all 
standing on t he shoulders of giants. 

POURNELLE: Heinlein, in a sense, made 
it possible for us to be friends with Carl 
Sagan. In Heinlein’s day, Poul Anderson 
couldn’t go to a famous scientist and say, “I’m 
a science fiction writer, do you want to talk to 
me?” Tiie scientists wouldn’t pay arry alten- 
Continued on page 97 
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uncomfortable dealing with ^ 
nanotech concepts, which he 
abandons in the final defense of 
Moonbase. The characters, too, 
are essentially from 1950’s SF, 
updated somewhat to include a 
more ethnic and gender diveisity. 

The most crucial factor, how- 
ever, might be that Bova’s nov- 
els, including the Moonbase 
Saga, just don’t invoke sense of 
wonder to the same degree as 
the work of today’s best Hard SF 
writers. Bova works on a smaller 
scale than writeis sucli as Bear, 

Benford, Brin, and Robinson. 

But what Bova does do — wiite 
clever, fast-paced stories with good 
and evil cleaiiy defined, good guys 
who win despite all odds, and bad guys who 
get what they deserve — he does very well 
indeed. Moonwar is at its heart a hopeful novel 
that is sufficient to make one believe tliat, at 
least sometimes, nice guys do finish first. 

— D. Douglas Fratz 



And altliough boulds latest onenng, 
Hehn, by Steven Gould actually departs from 
the Heinlcin mold, it remains a potent work. 

Gould (nuu-ried to fellow SF writer Laura 
Mixon, wit h wliom he lias written Givenwar) 
debuted in 1992 with Jumper. The gripping 
tale of Davy Rice, a teenager witli teleporta- 



tion powers, this novel exhibited 
many strengths. Gould’s honed 
writing plainly privileged con- 
creteness, conciseness, speed, 
and transparency. Next up was 
Wildside (1996). Another teen 
protagonist, Charlie Newell, 
spoke to us in a voice mature and 
responsible, yet believably youth- 
ful. Charlie happened to be heir to 
an interdimensional gateway and 
possessed avisionary use for it. 

Helm comes as an ambitious but 
slightly frustrating departure from 
the potent formula Gould followed 
in his first two novels. Althougli 
Gould’s favored protagonist— an 
attractively naive, yet wise young 
adult— remains, tlie narration this 
time is omniscient, with frequent Jumps in 
viewpoint. This tends to diffuse the kind of 
intense readerly identification Gould 
achieved before, and Helm is thus less of a 
gut-grabber. Additionally, by choosing an 
alien, slightly aibitrary future venue (Jumper 



Helm, by Steven Gould. 7bi; hoirlcover, 

384 pages S24.95. 

Let’s talk today about a well-meant SF 
curse. No, not Doc Smith’s “By Klono’s Brazen 
Balls!” I’m refening to a ciu'se bestowed by 
critics intent on praising a writer. It happens 
every time a reviewer decides to label some 
hapless journeyman writer “tlie new Heinlein” 
(or “tire new Asimov” or “the new Clarke” or 
“the new Bradbuiy”). 

What a kiss of death. How could any yoimg 
or midlife writer jiossibly shoulder the enor- 
mous mythological burden of Robert Hein- 
lein ’s entire career? RAH meant too much to 
too many of us. I lis mix of rirtues and vices, 
bom wholly of his era, will certainly never be 
exactly replicated in our changed world. The 
SF audience and mai'ketplace and the cul- 
tural parameter's of the late 20U\ century all 
conduce toward uniquely different manifes- 
tations ofSFtale-telliirg. Eveii if Heinlein him- 
self were cloned today, he probably wouldn’t 
become the “new Heinlein.” 

And yet, and yet. The forces of tradition do 
exist. Spirits resonate across eras. Mantles 
are passed, and lineages established. So: 
there are some SF writers today who might 
be fairly called “Hcinlcinesque.” These 
authors exhibit a mix of I'omanticism and 
cynicism, and a clear-eyed perception of how 
the world works. Their protagonists are ultra- 
competent men and women, their villains tire 
bureaucratic adherents of inertia and greed 
and superstition. Their prose style is a sliglrtly 
jazzier version of Heinlein’s “transparent” 
medium, and the speculative stories they 
choose to tell could justifiably be called 
“adventures." 

The two most prominent active figures I 
would place in this tradition are William Bar- 
ton and Jolm Banres. Recently, on the basis of 
his fust two books, a third author, Steven 
Gould, has been hailed as fit to join this roster. 



BOOKS To iJJnTCH For 




Clones, edited by Jack Dann and Gard- 
ner Dozois (DAW). Welcome to Dolly- 
wood! Nine stories by writers who've 
decided to clone ai'ound with 
genetic mairipiilation, featur- 
ing Dtimon Knight, Joe Halde- 
man, Johir Varley, Ursirla K. Le 
Guin and five other masters. 

The Playboy Book of Sci- 
ence Fiction, edited by Alice 
Turner (Harper Prism). For 
decades, while others bouglit 
Playboy for those women with 
the staples in their navels, SF fans 
bought it for the fiction by Silver- 
beiT?, Bloch, Bradbury and others. Now tire 
best of t heir SF is collected in one volume. 

Frankensteins and Foreign Devils, by 
Walter Jolm Williams (NESFA Press). A 
collecliotr of the best short stories by the 
author of the i\ove\s Hardivired and Aris- 
loi, published to coincide with his appear- 
ance as Guest of Honor at Boskone, a 
Massachusetts SF convention that’s one of 
the best in the country. 

Tlie Neutroniiim Alchemist, Part One, 
by Peter Hamilton (Wai'ner Aspect). It 
takes two volumes to contain the 
sequel to Hamilton's epic The Reality 
Dysfunction. Volume one. Consolida- 
tion, is out this month, while Conflict 
will follow in t wo montlis. 

Edgeworks 5, by Harlan Ellison 
(Wliite Wolf). This omnibus edition 
gathers Ellison’s essays on T\( origi- 
nally publishefl as The Glass Teat and 
The Other Glass Teat, in one hard- 
cover vohuue for the first time. A 
controversial look at a vast wasteland. 



Arthur C. Clarke and Lord Dunsanyr^ 
A Correspondence, edited by Keith Allen 
Daniels (Amanesis Press). As strange as it 
may seem, the premier Hard SF ! 
titan and the grandmaster of fantasy \ 
kept in touch. Eavesdrop in on this I 
intriguing discussion between two 
masters. 

Thirty' Strange Stories, by H, 
(j, Weils (Carroll & Graf). The 
author of The Time Machi ne. The 
Invisible Man, and The War of the 
Worids was a master of tlie fan- 
tastic short story as well.FoUow 
edit or Stephen Jones as he leads you 
through a side of H. G. Wells you might 
have overlooked. 

Nortliern Dreamers: Conversations 
with Canadian Authors of Science Fic- 
tion, Fantasy and Horror, by Edo van 
Bolkom (Quarry Press). Interviews with 
the likes of famed Northern writers such 
as William Gibson, Spider Robinson, 
Robert J, Sawyer, Phyllis Gotlieb, Robert 
Charles Wilson and many others. 

The Mothers and Fathers Italian 
Association, by Thomas 
' Monteleone (Borderlands 
Press). The Hunter Thomp- 
son of Horror collects the 
best of his essays on tlte 
field and its many foibles. 

The Cyborg From 
Earth, by Charles Sheffield 
(Tor). A novel in the Jupiter 
series, which hopes to give 
today’s readers the equivalent 
of Heinlein’s famed juveniles. 
By the author oiHigher Education. 
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and Wildside took place in contemporary 
times), Gould undercuts that Heinlein-style 
sense of showing us the inner workings of 
our familiar world (even if that world should 
be displaced a few years from now). 

Helm opens with an informative prologue: 
The Ear^ is uninhabitable and most of 
humanity is dead, killed in a war. A small 
conmiunity of survivors on the Moon strives 
to launch a terraforming mission, complete 
with hibernating human colonists, to a planet 
arotmd Episilon Eridani. After some violent 
ai^mtents, the mission goes forward. 

Three centuries pass. The altered planet 
Agatsu now supports life nicely. A low-tech 
human civilization flourishes. In the polity of 
Laal remains the last surviving Earth-derived 
“impiinter," a device that can reconfigure the 
human mind, imparting useful knowledge — 
or, if misused, unbreakable compulsions. 
Known as the Glass Helm, the device resides 
safely atop an unclimbable pinnacle. 

Unclimbable, that is, until the youngest son 
of the lulling family, Leland de Laal, retrieves 
the Helm in an act reminiscent of fledgling 
Artliur pulling the sword from the stone. Don- 
ning the imprinter, Leland acquires a sec- 
ondary personality, that of a long-dead 
woman from Eartlt. Now begins Leland’s true 
education. Honed to self-sufficiency by a 
stem father (awkward father-son dynamics 
are a consistent theme in Gould’s novels), 
mastering the art of aikido, Leland is unwit- 
tingly preparing himself for the turbulent 
period ahead, when the survival of his veiy 
nation and family will be in doubt. 

Over the course of about a year, Leland 
matures, falls in love with the equally deter- 
mined and feisty Marilyn de Noram, and is 
plunged into war. Only through his own skills 
and endurance and ingenuity will he painfully 
triumph. Tliat his ultimate survival depends 
upon a neat twist involving the imprinter in 
no way dinunishes Iris sacrifices. 

The mqjor use to which Gould puts his 
descriptive skills here — the same skills that 
allowed him earlier to convey so precisely the 
reality of teleportation and dimer\sional travel 
and field-stripping a plane’s propeller— is the 
portrayal of aikido. The many martial arts 
scenes are thrillingly ciystalline, as is the phi- 
losophy behind the moves. And the final hun- 
dred pages of this book, after the point at 
which Marilyn is kidnapped by Leland’s rival, 
the sleazy Sylvan, is a remarkably sustained 
propulsive climax, replete with a dangerous 
climb that echoes the book’s opener. 

In the final analysis, the flavor of Helm is no 
Heinlein vintage that I recognize. Rather, it 
recalled to me a Poul Andereon or Gordon 
Dickson planetary romance. Shades of Keith 
Laumer and H. Beam Piper hovered in tlie 
background, and R.A MacAvoy’s IjOIS of the 
World trilogy seems a possible sympathetic 
cousin. To mention these other models, far 
from detracting from Gould’s accomplish- 
ments, merely points up what a savvy writer he 
is, fully competent to wear SFs Glass Helm. 

— Paul Di Filippo 
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“This is powerfui... 
because this is not a 
staged event, this 
is reai.” 

• Robert Dean, UFO Reseaictier and reM 
DAJO Comanber 

“it’sa remarkabie 
piece ot tootage. The 
video is revoiutionary 
and astounding.” 

• Sean Morion, UFO Researcher anb Author 

“This one has a much 
creepier quaiity than 
the “Aiien Autopsy” 
tape. There are 
moments when this 
iooks very reai.” 

• JohnCrisivell. Special hUieup Sleets Afist 

All the world is now asking 
this be real? Is this the first, haro' 
visual evidence of a living, 
breathing alien? 

In late 1996 a man identifying 
himself only as “Victor," possessing extensive 
■■ inside knowledge of the mysterious top secret government base 

in the Nevada desert known as Area 51, revealed dramatically that the govern- 
ment had actually filmed living EBEs (Extraterrestrial Biological Entities) at the facility and now 
has released this sensational footage to support his claims. 

AREA 51 : THE ALIEN INTERVIEW shows this remarkable footage exclusively to the world for the 
first time and incisively explores the facts and myths surrounding Area 51 . Hosted by Steve 
Williams (X on The X-Files) the program mixes documentary footage with dramatic re-creations of 
alleged US Government interaction with EBEs. The program features interviews and discussions 
with noted UFO researchers, UFO experts and Hollywood special effects masters. See their reactions 
captured live as they view the Alien Interview for the first time. 

The program also puts “Victor" himself on film. Hear him describe how and why he came to possess 
this extraordinary TOP SECRET footage.ls this a hoax or is it the most significant discovery of our 
lifetime? Could this prove once and for all. ..that we are not alone? See for yourself. 
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Tomorrow’s time traveler would risk all 

TO SPEND HIS EUTURE IN THE PAST. 



d □ LU n 5 I Z E , 

DOWNTIME 



IE factarij far a braathEr. He pausEd, inhalsd 
i-scEHtEd ITlEditErranEan air af ths rEginn luas 
gPEiij LjaungEP Each dag just bg hrEathing it in. 

lie thoiiglit. No Mozai t allowed. Not yet, anyway. 

Cavaloiuis, the facloiy chief luid Beppolinus's’ superior, a dour, 
shaip-featured man, gave him the liigli sign mid Beppoliniis moved 
int o the shadows behind a pile of baled fabric where tliey could con- 
verse unobseived. He offered his boss a fragrant bay leaf to chew 
but Cavalonus waved it. away. Ills sour featiu'es were grim and set, 
the shadows in liis eyes fathomless. 

“I just got the new downlink from headquarters,” Cavalonus said. 
“Be ready by next Monday.” 

“Monday? For what?” 

“We’re closing down. Getting out of here.” 

Beppoliniis felt the floor drop oul from under his leather-wrapped 
feel. He was falling, falling fast, with not a wisp of net beneatii him. 
“Wiy?" 

“Cash flow and productivity. We’re not cost-effective.” 

“That’s bullshit, comiilete and utter bullsliit. They’re not giving us 
a chance.” Beppolinus groped desperately for argiunent. “We’ve 
bar ely been here a year*. Besides, I thought (he fibers from these par- 
ticular sheep at this pailicular time were especially pure.” 
Cavalonus shnigged. “Management says they’re getting better 
results from De Beers and his crew in the 13th. My guess is, we’ll be 
rephased andjoin them.” 

Beppolinus’s eyes smarted and his throat grew tight. Leave sev- 
enth-centniy Italy for 13tli-centiiry Holland? Horrifying. Unthinkable. 
Get. another personality overlay? Become some pale, tight-lipped 
Dutchman who would shiver through the sleet and rain of that 
benighted land and eat gruel in the candlelit darkness? Beg some 
mingy, toothless Dutchwoman with hardly any flesh on her bones to 
shime his bed as he waited for the plague to anive? 

No. Never. He liked when and who he was now' much better than 




Eppnlinus gtEppEd autsidE nf th 
dEEplg, ExhalEd. ThE soft lEmari 
! a tonic to his aiEarg sehses. He 



Cypress trees stood sentry along the bound- 
aries of the fields and tawny hills. No, not 
sentries, he decided. Green and tapered cmi- 
dle flames, immobilized. The Dark Ages were heaven, if you hap- 
j)ene(I to be in seventh-centiuy Umbria. He scratched a louse bite 
under his rough knee-length tunic and told himself that he was a 
lucky man. 

Anotlier deep breath brought the tantalizing aroma of roasting 
meat. He thought of tonight’s meal imd his mouth flooded with saliva 
— Magdalena, his freed-w'oman housekeeper, had i)romised some- 
thing special in honor of her youngest son w'inning an apprentice- 
ship witli Regazi the tanner. Magdalena, of the flashing eyes and sway- 
ing hips. Widowed too young, much too young. 

life was good here on the far outskiits of Ravenna. Golden light sat 
softly upon the Mllsides, gleamed on stone walls left by the vanished 
Romans. The Emperor Heraclius — nominal mler of the region — 
was far away in Constantinople and about to engage in a prolonged 
war to the east with the Peisiims. The Pope was minding God’s busi- 
ness down in Rome, tlie neighboiing Lombai'ds were quiet and sleepy, 
still digesting their iiortion of Italy, and the neai'cst imperial repre- 
sentative, tlie prefect, was miles aw'ay on tlie Adriatic Coast Mean- 
while, Beppolinus had a line dinner to look fonvard to. And later, per- 
haps, he would tiptoe down to Magdalena’s bed... 

He stepped back into t he fi-agrant bam where a dozen stout towms- 
people were assembling the delicate fabric petals that would be 
stitched into kosodcs and sliippcd uptime. He admired the deftness of 
their fingera racing over tlie hidden cii-cuitiy. Of course, they thought 
tliey were doing fancy embroideiy for a Byzantine lord’s betrothal. Let 
tliem. God bless them for their illiterate unthinking simplicity. 

He staited to whistle, caught himself, stopped. Have to watch that. 



BY Karen Haber 

Illustration by John Snyder 
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who he had been uptime in 2177 — or whomever he might yet 
become. Beppoliniis could dimly remember liis real-time persona, of 
course, but it lingered in the shadows of his memory, a vague quies- 
cent shadow: Ivan Keller, age 32, general manager for Kemo Sabe 
Skeinworks, manufacturei's of kosodes for pereonal climate control 
and all personal enyironmenlal/lifestyle needs. 

He had been a middle manager, a number-emneher, and produc- 
tivity analyst, staling Jill day at a holoscreen, spending his niglits in a 
simbar singing to projected pliantoms, breathing canned air, eating 
colorless hydroponic food, sleeping in his cramped crib on KSS’s Orb- 
fac Nimiber Five somewhere liigh above Nuevo Rio. Ivan Keller, who, 
reclassified and rephased, had closed his eyes one night in the early 
23rd century and awakened, reborn, as Beppolinus, lusty, beaixled, 
dark-eyed, sniffing the intoxicating aromas of Umbria circa 615 A.D., 
free to ramble through tlie golden hills, bed the lusty local wenches, 
eat the Eartli-grown food, and live in tlie Sun as a natural man was 
meant to do. 

Stay asleep, Ivan, he thought. Sleep real long and real hard, 
cugino. 

At the end of the 22nd centuiy a marvelous discovery had been 
made: If you went back far enougli in time and were careful about 
what in situ resources you used, there were no adversarial effects 
upon the timeline, In other words, it didn’t matter. You could use the 
pure unpolluted wool of 2,000 sheep in seventh-century Umbria to 
spin kosodes for Martian colonists in 2213 and not one second of the 
timeline would be displaced or deformed, Needless to say, conrorate 
out-sourcing took on a literal new dimension as efficient utilization 
of the past’s resources became a priority with every vice president in 
charge of production and development in every corporate city-state. 

Suddenly his real-time self stin-ed in his mind. Pmductivily, Ivan 
murmured. The sacred manti-a of KSS. Biing lliose numbers up and 
ice'll never have to leave. 

Yes, Beppolinus thought. Si, si, si. Productivity was the key. But 
first, he had to win over Cavalonus. How to reach him? The weather? 
No. Cavalonus didrr’t give a damn if it was i-aining or suniry. The food, 
then? No, Cavalonus wasn’t particular. The women? Ditto, 

For the fii-st. time since he had arrived, Beppolinus longed for a 
comlink and a brief look — just a peek — at Cavalotrus’s real-time 
Psydex, his likes and dislikes. But he might as well wish for wine to 
run t hrougli tire canals of the futur e Venice. 

I’ll have to improvise, Beppolinirs tlioirglit. Stir' everybody up imd get 
’em moving. It was only Marledi — Tiresday, He had near'ly a week. 

But of course there wer-e problems. Swart and swarthy Nicode- 
mus, whose nimble fingers were especially well suited to tire task of 
separating woolen fibers, would have been delighted to work double- 
shift, signore, but his arm was malamente after carrying the 
Madonna in last month’s pilgrimage and he needed rest to heal it. 



Sorry 
bud£)y, 
bjtITWXs „ 

„ ME OR YOU, 

Beppolinus 

SAID TO THE 
RflCE WHERE 

Cavalonus 

HAD BEEN. 



And fat Michaela’s mother was doing poorly just now: Her legs 
wouldn’t hold her upright. Perhaps she could woi'k Mercoledi next. 
And Michaela’s cousin Sophia had just given birth to tMlns hut 
promised she would be in just as soon as she found a wet nm'se. Of 
the remaining work crew, two were pregnant, three were dnmk, imd 
one, Grosso Paulus, was just in a bad mood. 

Merda! Beppolinus thought. \Vliere does that leave me? By the 
Zeider Zee. 

Cavalonus gave fiim a cold glance. “You’d better hustle, stmnzo, or 
you won’t be ready. And don’t expect me to pack your load, too. Let. 
KSS dock your pay.” 

In r'eply Beppolinus made ajiga but Cavalonus just laughed at the 
rude gestui'e and walked away. 

Fiuning, he passed Br'other Theodonts, one of the monks at the 
nearby monastery. The brother gave Itim a brief beatific smile <uid 
passed along, his brown habit dragging on the grass. Beppolirms 
momentarily en\ied him his simple faith. 

He went in sear-ch of Magdalena, and discovered, to his chagrin, 
that Magdalena’s mother would be arriving that very night, taking up 
the r est of the sjrace in her' daughter’s bed. He spent the evening by 
the lire, dr'inking the locitl honey wine. After he had drained the sec- 
ond of two wineskins, he saimtered outside to relieve the pressure 
on his bladder. Afterwai'd, feeling marginally better, he came ai'ound 
a patch of thorny bush behind the bam and nearly staggered into 
Cavalonus. Cavalonus the company nicUt, pacldng kosodes into pal- 
lets. Didn’t he ever sleep? Eat? Screw? 

"Well,” Beppolinus said, “ai'en’t you a good boy. Trying to get over- 
time and a half?” 

Cavalonus scar'cely paused to look up. “Somebody’s got to do the 
work.” 

“Up yours. I’m not going to Holland.” 

Tliat got a reaction. Cavalonus put dovra a garment and stared at 
liirn as though he were barely human. “Ar e you nuts? KSS didn’t give 
you a choice.” 

“I’m not going,” Beppolinus said. 

“Why?” 

“Wiry? Look around. Don’t you see how beautiful it is here? The 
food, the ail? How can you not want to stay?” 

“Sevendr centiriy, tliirteenth.” Cavalonus shrugged and began folding 
kosodes again. “Makes no dilTei'ence. It’s just anoUier outsource faciliy.’' 

The man was an insensitive imbecile. With exaggerated slowness, 
Beppolinus said, “Maybe you just haven't given it a chance. Stay here. 
Together we can make this place work.” 

“Tire comirany doesrr’t pay me to like or dislike. It. pays me to do 
w'hat it says. And KSS says we’re moving." 

Beppolinus folded his amrs across his chest. “Not me.” 

“Don’t be a sap. They’ll use your transponder to snatch you back 
so fast you won’t have time to blink.” 

“That’s birllshit. They can’t do that and you know it. I have to be in 
the right coordinates,” 

“And if you’re not, who’ll catch hell? Me.” Cavalonus’s jaw jutted 
oirt and his eyes glittered ominously. “You’ll be there if I ha\'e to tie 
you up arrd can'y you. Capisce?" 

Beppolinus slm-ed at the larger man and realized that he was tem- 
porarily beaten. His spirits fell. But once again his r-eal-tirne con- 
sciousness came to his rescire. 

KSS pmduction manual, quoted Ivrm. Chapter Eight: Achieving 
ASfirmation Through Subtlety. Avoid conflict. Circumvent obsta- 
cles. Subtlety. Circirmvent. Right. He couldn’t out talk Cavalonus, But 
he could go ai'oirird hinr. 

Beppolinus made a gr'eat show of sluni])irrg his shoulders and kick- 
ing at clods of dirt. Finally, sighing frequent ly, he fell t o work, pack- 
ing kosodes. 

Cavalonus gave him an inrpatierrt look. “You’ll feel much better 
once you’ve been rephased.” 

“Maybe you’re right .” Outwai'dly he radiated defeat. Inside, he was 
afliune with his ]fiair. He waited until Cavalonus quit for the night, 
then followed Irinr — at a sirfe dislairce — to his quaiters. Squatting 
in the shadows, scarcely breathing, he waited. 
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TI\e Moon rose higher in the sky and the wind set the trees to whis- 
pering. When BeppoUniis heard Cavalonus’ deep steady snores, he crept 
into his room. Moonlight poured through the open square in the wall 
that served as a window. It was easy to find the equipment. A moment 
later, Beppolinus had reprogrammed Cavalonus’ transponder, scram- 
bling the local coordinates and setting new ones — to the Gobi Desert. 

Tltere was a brief musical chord. The air filled with shimmering 
liglit. Abruptly the snores stopped. Cavalonus was gone. All that was 
left was a Cavalonus-shaped depression in the hay. 

“Sony, buddy, but it was nte or you," Beppolinus said to the place 
where Cavalonus had been. He knew that his boss's chances of sur- 
vival weren’t good. He’d never be able to reset his transponder. Few 
KSS employees had the knack. Well, it was a cane mangia cane 
world. He crept back to his bunk and slept until sunrise. 

Monday came and went, with nothing much to distinguish it from 
any other day save the glimmer of the translation device as it came 
alive at the sliipment point. Beppolinus saw the translation effect 
appear like mist in the sunlight, distorting his view of the rolling hills 
beyond. A moment later he watched it disappear, returning to the 
ftiture without a single kosode, without Cavalonus or Beppolinus 
trapped in its grasp. He was safe, temporarily. But he knew that a 
KSS snooper would be sent back to investigate. 

She materialized almost insUuitly, although that was subjective: two 
weeks had probably gone by in real-time as concerned KSS flimkies 
(lung numbers and productivity charts back and fortli in growing panic. 

She was tall, red-haired and long-legged, with deep blue eyes and 
a heart-shaped face. She wore an inunaculate linen tunic and over- 
skirt. Beppolinus took an extended appreciative look at her and 
thought what assholes the KSS managers were to send somebody 
who looked like a Celtic princess back to Byzantine Italy. She couldn’t 
have been more conspicuous if she’d been painted blue. 

With a sharp authoritative gaze the redhead scanned her immedi- 
ate vicinity, alighting on Beppolinus. “Ah, there you are,” she said in 
precise WorldEng. “Ivan Keller.” 

He replied in mstica romana. “My name’s Beppolinus here.” 

“Whatever. Where’s your number one?” 

“Wlio?” 

“Felix — ” 

“You mean Cavalonus? Gee, I don’t know. I haven’t seen him in two 
days.” He lowered his voice. “I think he owed the tavern-keeper some 
money. Gambling debts.” 

The redhead’s lips tightened. “I see. Well, that accounts for the 
delay in reprocessing. I’ll just make a note here for his personnel file 
and activate his transponder for instant recall." She tapped the han- 
dle of her own device smaitly. “I’m Yael Agata. KSS has sent me to 
supervise the rephasing of this facility.” 

The blond hills, the green trees. And all that this woman could see 
was a facility. Beppolinus forced himself to mumble, “Oh, tliank 
goodness.” 

A few herdsmen had gathered around them, obviously drawn by 
the appearance of the tall, beautiful woman. They nudged one 
another and made ribald jokes in their rough dialect. 

“We’re attracting attention," Beppolinus said. “Against regulations." 

“Noted. If anyone asks, tell them that I’m your wife, newly arrived." 

“Right.” My wife, he thought. How was he going to explain this to 
Magdalena? His mind was whirling. “You’ll want to see the loft — I 
mean, the facility, up-close.” 

“Yes. And tlten we’ll have to make arrangements for my accom- 
modations. Wliere are you staying?” 



agdalena slammed the heaping 
dishes onto the lunsden table. 
Hat juices flattered in all 
directians. She mas sulhing 
hut Beppalinus hneui that it 
couldn't he helped. He couldn't 
explain anijthing to her nom. 
Helplessly he sipped from the wineskin and offered his “wife” a fresh 



one. Yael Agata seemed to eryoy the honey wine and managed a 
smile. It almost made her seem human. 

Without a word, Magdalena slipped out the door. At first Beppoli- 
nus assumed that it was for a bathroom break, but as time went on 
and she didn’t return, he began to wonder what had become of her. 
It wasn’t like Magdalena to go out after dark. He murmured an 
excuse to Yael and went outside to look for her. 

“Magdalena?” 

She was nowhere to be seen. He widened his search from the area 
around the house to the loft, then behind it. “Magdalena?” 

Beppolinus saw an odd glow off to the left behind a stand of 
cypresses. As he got closer to it he heard deep chanting, and saw a 
circle of townsfolk, intent upon what seemed to be a fire. 

Pagan rites? He searched his memory implant. It wasn’t impossi- 
ble. Even t his close to Rome, certain pagan beliefs and practices had 
persisted until the 10th century. For example, squawking crow that 
circled left foretold a happy journey. Study of a horse’s excrement 
could foretell whether a day would be good or bad. Gradually, he 
knew, the pagan would phase out as Christianity gained its stran- 
glehold on the population. 

Beppolinus’s eyes widened. Wasn’t that Brother Theodorus he 
saw, there among the chanters? Then this couldn’t possibly be a 
pagan rite. Perhaps it had something to do with early Christian- 
ity. Beppolinus shrugged and stepped back slowly until several 
thick bushes had come between him and the scene. He knew bet- 
ter than to intrude on religious matters. Bemused, he crept back 
to the house. 

Yael had finished a full wineskin. He offered her another and she 
didn’t refuse. 

While she was occupied with it he stepped into the shadows of his 
sleeping loft, where he had stowed her travel gear, and rummaged 
through her things. No sign of any transponder. Damn, he thought. 
It must still be on her. 

His palm brushed his personal diagnostics kit and he felt the sud- 
den prick of a needle. The damned thing was checking his blood. 
The system worked very slowly ever since he had accidentally 
dropped a horseshoe on it and cracked its casing. It hummed quietly 
After five minutes it told him that he was drunk and in danger of 
dehydration. He ignored it. 

Stumbling back out to the hearthside, he settled heavily beside 
Yael. She was so pretty, he thought. Surely there lurked a heart 
beneath that smooth, perfect hide. Yes, a heart and a soul. He would 
work on tliat, convince her that the seventh century was the par- 
adise he knew it to be. She would come around. 

And thinking such thoughts, he drifted to sleep, awakening hours 
later to find the fire out and his body cramped from the odd posit ion 
he had slept in. 

Magdalena was gone. He made his breakfast from a hard rind of 
cheese and a heel of bread. Yael, too, was nowhere to be seen. The 
sun was already rising when Beppolinus entered the work loft and 
found the KSS inspector muttering over the kosodes. 

“Only 70 bales?" she said. “No wonder they’re reassigning you." 

He ignored the tone and concentrated on the vision he had had 
last night. Yael’s heart, her soul. He appealed to those. “Perhaps it’s 
the place itself.” 

“Pardon me?” 

“The place. Tlie Sun. The perfume of flowers on the air.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not following you.” 

“You tasted the wine last night. Isn’t Italy wonderful? 
Beautiful. Rich.” 

“I’m sure it’s very nice." 

“Paradise. Wait until you taste the food tonight.” 

She was staring at him with an unmistakably impatient glint in her 
eye. “Wliat’s your point?" 

“That you should reconsider. KSS is missing a nicyor opportu- 
nity here.” 

“Now wait just a minute — ” 

Beppolinus grabbed her hand. “See? I’m flesh and blood. So 
are you. Real people. And this is a real place, not some virtden 
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or slimbar. It’s the way people were meant to live. In the sun and 
the wind." 

With a sharp motion she broke his hold on her and left him with 
liis hand stinging. “That’s an infraction of company policy, I'll over- 
look it this time. But I suggest you start concentrating on leaving.” 

‘Tm not leaving.” 

Yael Agata stared at him. She fumbled a moment at her belt <md a 
patch opened, revealing a medipak and her tnuisponder. “You need 
a tnmquilizer.” 

Bcj^polinus siglie{l. She was l^eautiful, yes, but her heai l, Wiis cold 
imd her soul belonged to KSS. 

“Oh, look at that!” he cried, pointing towaid tlie door. As, startled, 
she t limed away, he leaned over imd twisted her transponder. Where 
to send her? he wondered momentai'ily. Well, Cavalonus deserved 
company, especially someone who felt the same way that he did 
about the company. With a nod and a wink Beppolinus sent Yael 
Agata whistling off to the Gobi Desert, her return coordinates scram- 
bled. Perhaps she and Cavalonus could run productivity studies on 
the Silk Road — if they could find it. 

He felt much better. Wliistling timelessly, he kicked aside a bundle 
of unfinished kosodes and went to look for Magdalena. 



BtEr that dau. Beppallnus 
dacldad it ujas fanlish try and 
rEaaan luith tha next HSS irvas- 
tigatar — and thara luauld ba 
anathar. 5a ha puilad asida 
Nicadamus and rPagdaiana and 
axplainad the situatinn. 

“Cavalonus had to return to Rome,” he said. “Family problems. 
And I’m expecting a visitor. Probably a man, although it could be 
a woman.” 

“Like the last one? Your wife?” Magdalena’s smile was shaii), 
almost wolfish. She had obviously epjoyed making up with him. 
“Another wife?” 

“No. Wlioever it is will claim to be my friend. But he’ll be lying. In 
fact, he’ll hy to kill me.” His confidants looked at one another, shaken. 

“Yes,” Beppolinus said. “Only you two can save my life. Wlien my 
enemy comes looking for me, tell him that I’m gone, dead of a fever. 
Show him or her my grave if necessary. Meanwhile, I’ll hide with the 
brothers at the monastery.” 

Nicodemus nodded eagerly. “Tell him that you’re dead. Show him 
a grave. And then t his enemy will leave?” 

“Exactly.” Beppolinus didn't bother to add that the kosodes would 
leave as well. “You’ll send word to the monasteiy when it’s safe for 
me to return.” 

“Yes,” Magdalena put: in. “Otheiwise you might decide to become 
a monk and stay.” Her smile became sly and her dark eyes gletuned. 
“You wouldn’t do well widi only men.” 

He gave her a grin that was also a promise and sent her on her way. 
Nicodemus received a few coins to ensure his cooperation, Nodding 
in a reassuring manner, the smaller man tiundled down the hillside, 
leaving Beppolinus alone in the late sunshine. 

Better play it safe and head for the monastery right now, he 
thought. Was that the twinkle of the translation device? He turned 
and rushed uphill into the cover of the trees, not bothering to 
look back. 



He mnnastErij grounds occu- 
piEd barslLj ttuo acrEs. fTlost of 
It UJBS plantsd mith VEgEtsblES 
and luhEat. R fEUJ coms end 
hEns LUEPE pEnnEd up nsxt to 
thE long LUOodEn building mhEPE 
thE brorhErs AtE snd sfept. 

A small stone chapel sat to the right of the living quarters. 

Brother Theodorus was courteous but adamant, “I assume t hat: 



you're a Christian. But have you been baptized?” 

As Beppolinus hesitated the little roimd monk said, “I thought not” 
His roimd face gleamed with good hiuuor. “You must be baptized 
before you can be allowed into t he brotherhood.” 

“But I’ve already explained. I’m not applying for membership. I 
only want to stay for a few nights. It’s a matter of protection.” 

“So you said, ^end Beppolinus, you’ve done us many a good turn, 
been very generous with your support of our work here. Neverthe- 
less, our lilies sUmd.” 

Beppolinus decided not to fight. “Fine. So baptize me. Whatever 
you wish. I'll honor yoiu rules.” 

The brother smiled happily. “Excellent. Come along.” 

Beppolinus followed the roly-poly monk into the chapel. Inside it 
was cool and there was a faint smell of water. 

“You mustn’t be afraid,” Brother Theodorus said. “I’ll be with you 
the entire time.” 

“Good.” Let’s just get this over with, shall we? 

Beppolinus found himself at the edge of a shallow octagonal pool 
filled with murky water. “You want me to get in tltere?" 

“Of course. That’s the whole idea.” Brother Theodonis’s helpful 
gesture turned into a shove imd Beppolinus found liimself flailing in 
tlie cold water. 

Brother Tlieodorus began to chant in Latin: “In nom ine pa Iris — ” 
Beppolinus gritted his teeth, prejjaring to tough out the silly ritual. 
Suddenly a strange hum filled the room. 

Brother Theodoms droned on, seemingly unaware. 

A pale blue light illuminated the pool. Beppolinus felt himself 
caught and held by some sort, of force he didn’t imderstand. Was this 
the Holy Spirit,? Was he having lui epiphany right here and now? 

“ — Etfili, el spiritu sanclv — ” Brother Theodorus droned on. 
Beppolinus couldn’t move a muscle. And yet he felt tranquil and 
at ease. He loved tliis place. The monastery was a holy place that 
should never be disturbed, must be protected and defended— 

Like a taut bow-string snapping, the light went out and the himi- 
ming ceased. 

Beppolinus sat up in tlie bath, his eyes wide open. “Hey!” 
Theodorus stopped chanting. His mouth opened in an “o” of sur- 
prise. “That’s never happened before.” 

“What; the hell’s going on here?” said Beppolinus. 

Anotlier monk, pale and hairless, appearetl in the doorway, scuttled 
over, and began wliispeiing in Biotlier Tlteodorus’s ear. 

Tlieodoms’s eyes widened. His mouth gaped and he noddetl several 
tunes. “Tliat certainly would account for it Thank you. Brother Sestertius. " 
Tlie bald monk nodded back, smiled at Beppolinus, and hiuried away. 
Brother Theodorus held out his hand. “Come,” he said. “You might 
as well get out of that pool. Apparently it won’t do you much good." 

Beppolinus felt completely confused. “Now wait just a minute. Am 
I baptized or aren’t I?” 

“You’ve apparently already been baptized.” 

Beppolinus didn't bother to argue. “Then I can stay here?” 

“I’d say that that’s a foregone conclusion. Come, we’ll get you a 
pallet and a blanket.” 

Beppolinus sjmnt. a pleasurable fortnight with the monks, helping 
to tend their gardens, feeding their cattle, and mucking out the bam 
as the brothere made their hourly religious obseivances. Each night 
he fell onto lus hard cot, tliought brief, poignant thouglits about Mag- 
dalena, and passed into a deep, dreamless sleep. He awakened wi^ 
the cock crow. When Nicodemus came to fetch him he was almost 
Sony. He had grown to like the (‘amest benign brothers. 

“The stranger?” Beppolinus said. “He’s come?” 

Nicodemus winked. “And gone. Oh, we pul on a show, signore. We 
wept at the mention of your name. Magdalena wailed. We even 
showed him your grave — it was actually my uncle’s.” 

“He went away?” 

“In the night.” Nicodemus frowned. “And all of the betrothal shirts 
ai'e gone, too.” 

“Not to worry. As the Brothere have told me, the Lord works in 
mysterious ways.” 

“Come, signore. Magdalena is anxious for your retmn.” 
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Brotlier Tlieodonis sent him on his way with a pot of lioney, some 
fresh cheese, and a blessing. “God smile upon you, Beppolinus." 

Wth a cheerful wave, he set out for home. The Dai'k Ages weren’t 
all that dark, he thought. Good cheese, sweet honey, jmd sweeter 
honey wine. No, not. dark at all. 



t luas in the mat+iEt in RavEnna that 
Bappalinus first naticad his urgant 
naaci ts pae. it cama on luith a speed 
that lynuld have bean remarhahle in 
itseififtha physical discnmfcrt had 
nst baan aquallLj graat. 

Sidling over and away from the stalls of 
squalling piglets he staggered into tlie alley and let fly, The quantity 
of mine surprised him but he assumed it was tlie result of too much 
beer tlie previous evening. 

Feeling much better, he saimtered tlirough Uie square. Magdalena 
had asked him to purchase a new wooden bowl and a bolt of sturdy 
muslin from which she could sew a fresh mattress cover. He made 
the purchases mid lingered in the shadow of the half-finished catlie- 
dral, eryoying the sights and sounds of the bustling market. Here, 
golden rondels of freshly made cheese glistened on a rough board. 
Tltere, a sack of green Gaulish beans letmed tipsily agjiinst coils of 
stout brown rope. Toothless women with faces like sun-dried apples 
sang out the viitues of their wares, offering samples with a wink and 
a nod. Tlie air was filled with the intermingled scents of musky per- 
fume, horse lUcmime, unwashed bodies, and fresh hay. 

Before dawn that day Beppolinus had hitched up Brother 
Theodorus’s oxcart and driven the monk over the dusty, rutted roads 
all the way to Ravenna. He had taken to doing odd jobs for tlie brotli- 
ers in retiun for a portion of food from tlieir garden, and considered it 
good trade, altltough his spine still t ingled from the jolting of tlie cait. 

Restless now, he wandered into the cathedral and watched the 
patient artisans toiling over the walls, fitting one tiny stone block 
after another into place as they created the mosaic murals that, cen- 
turies from now, would keep Ravenna on the world map. Stone by 
stone, art for the ages. 

High up, near the lantern, Beppolinus could make out the stem \1s- 
age of St. Peter and nearby the even stemer face of St. Paul, sur- 
rounded by gamboling sheep. He assumed tliat tlie terrifying Panto- 
crator was being saved for last. 

Suddenly he felt t he overwhelming urge to pee again. What; was 
going on here? He barely made it outside the cathedral, sheltering 
behind a pile of uncut stone meant for mosaic work, ignoring the 
muttered ciu'ses of the stonemasons. Guild rules didn’t proliibit pee- 
ing, did they? 

He had just finished when Brother Theodoi-us found him. “All, Bep- 
polinus,” the monk said. “We should go back. There’s not much day- 
light left.” 

With a nieful smile Beppolinus resigned himself to a sore ass. 

A cracked wagon wheel slowed their progress. By the time Bep- 
polinus had fixed it, the Sun was low in the sky. Tliey were haiclly 
even halfway home. As the Moon rose. Brother Theodoms suggested 
that they make camp for tlie niglit . “It’s not: safe to travel faither now.” 

Beppolinus settled tlie oxen and, using Magdalena’s muslin, erected 
a crude taipaulin off the end of the wagon. “I’ll keep tlie fiist watch,” 
he offered. 

“No need,” replied the monk. “No one will bother us.” 

“You sound fairly certain.” 

“Why should two servants of God be molested? Here, sluu-e my 
griddlecake and wine.” 

Beppolinus wanted to argue but his stomach made its own stronger 
argument. After the quick meal he felt smprisingly sleepy. His head 
nodded fonvard on liis chest and he was unawai'e of the passage of 
time until he awoke in tlie predawn gloom. Brother Tlieodorus was 
snoring gently But there was another sound, oddly familial' ... a low 
hum that reminded him of his abortive baptism. He stniggled towai'd 
wakefulness, lost the battle, slept. 



Beppolinus di'eamed of Cavalonus and Yael Arata, walking Uirough 
endless swirls of desert sand, comparing statistics. In the morning he 
forgot the ghostly phantoms of tlie night under the more immediate 
pressure of a bladder that felt like it would burst. Again he emptied 
it, marveling at the quantity of liquid. Not wanting to have an imcom- 
fortable ride the rest of the way, he shrugged off the monk’s offer of 
further food or drink. He would eat when he got home. 

Magdalena welcomed him joyfully, clucking over tlieir night on the 
road, and promised a huge meal for her hungiy traveler. 

Yes, Beppolinus tliought, it was good to be liack home, to sleep in a 
warm be(l, to see tlie cypress trees in their frozen dance up tlie liillside. 

But as the days passed he became more and more uneasy. He was 
tired, constantly tliirsty, peeing like a horse, and his skin fell like ants 
were crawling over it. He dusted off his personal diagnostics and 
turned it on, pressed the rig against his wrist, and felt the prick of Ihe 
tiny needle. 

Irive minutes later he stared at tlie result. Stared, in disbelief. 

Diabetes. 

Impossible. He’d been thoroughly checked. There was no history 
of it in liis family. No reason to worry. It had been cmed at the end of 
the 21st century. Vanished. 

He tested liimself again. 

Diabetes. 

How could it be? Wliat metabolic switch in his body had malfunc- 
tioned? Was it the result of his rephasing for this time period? He’d 
been inoculated against all the scourges of vanished times, against 
cancer and tetanus, rabies and plague. But diabetes? 

No question now. He had to go back to realtime. He needed a retro- 
fit on his Isle of Langerhans, pronto. Yes, KSS would surely bring him 
up on charges of desertion. Still, it was better tlian a slow death sen- 
tence here, perhaps losing his legs, or his eyesight. The possibilities 
were very impleasant. 

He searched for his transponder. Where had he put it? Ah, there, 
with the rest of his gear that he had never unpacked after his flight 
to the monastery. Beppolinus could almost imagine the startled 
expressions on the faces of the KSS Tech Room crew as lie materi- 
alized in real-time. He unwrapped the transponder, glanced down at 
it, and gasjied. 

It was a ruin, its casing gone, its works smashed to smithereens. 
Useless. But it liad been fine, he thought. Fine, mitil he had decided 
to hide out among the monks, taking all of his gear with him. 

Deep in liis brain an alami began slu'illing. The monastery. Tlie 
strange ba[)lism. Tlie humming sound in the night;. 

Beppolinus lunged out of the house. He was running, running 
madly, for the monasteiy. 

Wlien he got there, he saw Brother Theodoms on his hands and 
knees in the vegetable garden, pulling weeds. Tlie monk looked up 
and smiled. “Beppolinus! I didn’t think we’d see you until tomorrow.” 

Gasping for breath, Beppolinus said, “I want to talk to you. Now.” 

The tone of his voice, strangled though it was, caused a cei'tain 
stillness to descend over the monk’s animated features. After apause. 
Brother Theodoms said, “Yes. All right.” His voice was full of resig- 
nation and weariness. 

Beppolinus ’s eyes blazed. “I want to know why something in my 
possession — something precious, something I need to live — was 
damaged while I was here at the monastery.” 

“It’s difficult to explain.” Brother Theodoms was no longer speak- 
ing Ihe degraded local version of Latin. Rather, he was addressing 
him in WorldEng. Speaking Beppolinus’s own language, fi om his own 
time. The accent was a little odd, though. “You see, most regrettably, 
we had to destroy your transponder. It's become necessary for you 
to remain here, widi us.” 

“You’re from uptime.” It wasn’t a question. 

“Of course, but you already knew that or we wouldn’t be having tliis 
discussion.” 

“From when?” 

“Oh, several centuries beyond yours.” 

Beppolinus sagged. He had hoped, somehow, that his suspicions 
Cont inued on page 94 
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AD 2305 : SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE 

THE EVENTS OF "THE ENGINE OF KIMERA" 



MOON RAIN 



THERE WERE ONLY MINUTES UNTIL THE COMET HIT THE MOON. 

“You got to beat the future! — or it will beat you. Believe me, I’ve 
been there ...” 

Xenia knew that Frank J Paulis thought this the most significant day 
in the history of the inhabited Moon, let alone his own career. And 
here he was now, a pile of softscreens on his lap, hectoring the 
bemused-looking Lunar Japanese in the seat alongside him, even as 
the pilot of this cramped, dusty evacuation shuttle went through her 
countdown. 

“Look around you, pal. You guys have lasted three hundred years up 
here, in your greenhouses and your mole holes. A hell of an achieve- 
ment. But the Moon can't suppoU you ...” 

Xenia Makarova had a window seat, and she gazed out of the fat, 
roimd portholes. Below the shuttle’s hull she could see the landing 
pad, a plain of glass microwaved into lunar soU, here on the edge of 
the green domes of the Copernicus Triangle. And beyond that lay the 
native soil of the Moon: gray and brown, softly molded by a billion 
years of meteorite rain. 

And bathed, for today, in comet light. 
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The count proceeded, in Japanese. Tanks pressurized. Guidance 
locked in. Coming up on one minute . . . 

Frank was still talking. Xenia had listened to Frank talk before. 
She’d been listening to him, in fact, for five years, or tlu-ee hundred, 
depending on what account you took of Albert Einstein. 

“You know what the most common mineral is on the Moon? 
Feldspar. And you know what you can make out of that? Scouring 
powder. Big deal. Sure, you can bake oxygen out of tlie rock. You can 
even make rocket fuel and glass. But there's no water, or nitrogen, or 
carbon — ” 

The Japanese, a business-type, said, “There are traces in the 
regolith." 

“Yeali, traces, put there by tlie Sun, and it’s being sold off anyhow, 
by Kawasaki Heavy Industries, to the Prion. Bleeding the Moon diy . . .” 

A child was crying. Xenia glanced around. The shuttle was just a 
cylinder-shaped cargo scow, hastily adapted to support tlus tempo- 
rary evacuation. The scow was crammed witli people, last-minute 
refugees — men and women and tall, skinny children — in rows of 
canvas bucket seats like factory chickens, subdued and serious. 

And all of them were Lunar Japanese, save for Frank and Xenia, 
who were American; for, wliile F^ank and Xenia had taken a time- 
dilated three-hundred-yeai' jaunt to the stars — and while America 
had been scraped off the face of the Earth by the ice — the Lunar 
Japanese had been quietly colonizing the Moon. 

“No,” Frank said now, “you need volatiles. That’s tlie key to the 
future. But now that Earth has frozen over nobody is resupplying, 
You’re just pumping around the same old shit, literally in fact. I give 
you anotlier hundred years, tops. Look around. You've already got 
rationing, strict birth control laws." 

“There is no argument with the fact of — ” 

“How much do you need? I’ll tell you. Enough to future-proof the 
Moon. Give it an atmosphere thick enough to breathe without a face 
mask. Oceans, without domes over them. Tenaform.” 

“And you believe the comets can supply the volatiles we need 
for this?” 

“Believe? That’s what Project Prometheus is for. The random 
impact today is a piece of luck. It’s going to make my case for me, pal. 
And when we start harvesting the comets, those big fat babies out in 
the Oort Cloud — ” 

“All," the Lunar Japanese was smiling, “and the person who has 
control of those comet volatiles — ” 

“ — could buy the Moon.” Frank reached for a cigar, a 20th-century 
habit long fnistrated. “But that’s incidental . . .” 

Ten seconds. Five. Three, two, one. 

Stillness, for a fraction of a second. Then, a clatter of pyrotechnics, 
a muffled bang. 

Xenia was ascending, in utter silence, as if in some crowded ele- 
vator, pressed back in her bucket seat with maybe a full gee. 

Beyond her window stray dust streaked away across tlie pad glass, 
heaping up against fuel trucks and pipelines. 

Soon she could make out the curs'e of the Moon, a black sIq^ above 
the bright, lumpy horizon. They were heading toward lunar niglit, and 
the shadows were lengtliening, fleeing from the brilliant comet liglit. 

Earth rose. 

It was, of course, the new Earth, coated from poles to tropics by 
its featureless white shroud of ice, glaringly bright, ragged and show- 
ing green-blue only at the equator. Even from here, she could see 
Prion flowerships circling the Earth, tlie giant ramscoops of the alien 
craft visible as tiny discs. 

The Lunar Japanese around her applauded tlie smooth launch. 



A way from the Copernicus complex the lunar 
surface was bare, streaked by long shadows. It 
looked like a bombing run, she thought, crater on 
crater, riglit down to the limit of visibility; not a 
square inch of it left untouched by the unending, 
mindless bombaidment. The Moon could never be 
called beautiful — it was too damaged for that — 



but it had a compelling wildness. 

But even here the Moon had been shaped by humans, the Lunar 
Japanese; the ancient, shattered land was scored by crawler tracks, 
overlaid by the glittering silver wires of mass driver rails. 

. . . And now, as the shuttle tilted and settled into its two-hour orbit 
around the Moon, Xenia saw a sight she knew no human had ever 
seen before today: 

Comet rise, over the Moon. 

The coma, a diffuse mass of gas and fine particles, was a ball as big 
as the Earth, so close now it walied off h^ the sky, a glare of lacy, 
diffuse light. Massive clumps in the coma, backlit, cast shadows 
across the smoky gases, straight lines thousjmds of miles long radi- 
ating at her. She looked for the nucleus, a billion-ton bali of ice and 
rock. But it was too small and remote to see, even now, a few min- 
utes from impacL And the tail was invisible from here, fleeing behind 
her, running aliead of the comet and stretching far beyond the Moon, 
reaching halfway to Mars, in fact. 

The comet was coming out of tlie Sun, straight toward the Moon 
at 40 thousand miles an hour, 

... and now tliere was light, all around the shuttle. 

She craned her neck to see. The Moon and its human cargo, includ- 
ing this shuttle, were already inside the coma. It was like being inside 
a diffuse, luminous fog. 

“Vileekee bokh. ” 

Frank said, “Wliat?" 

“We’re inside a comet , . .” 

Frank leaned across her, trying to see. He was a small, stocky 
man, with thick legs and big prizefighter muscles built for Earth’s 
gravity, so that he always looked like some restless, half-evolved 
ape alongside the tall, slim Lunar Japanese. He was 60 years old, 
physiological; he was bald as a coot and his nose was a misshapen 
mass of flesh. 

“Eta prikmsna, ” Xenia murmured. 

“Beautiful. Yeah. Makes you tliink, though.” 

“About what?” 

“How easy it is to get off die Moon. Compared to tlie Earth anyhow. 
I mean, look at tliis old rust-bucket. We’re packed in here. It was the 
same for Neil and Buzz. In their dinky LM, they don’t have to wait for 
50 thousand government employees to load millions of gallons of lox 
onto some giant Nazi rocket. They just stow tlie Moon rocks and put 
away tlie sandwiches and press the button; and a little diddly rocket 
the size of a car engine squirts them off into space. Now, if we’d 
evolved on the Moon instead of the Earth you could have made an 
orbit-cajiable rocket ship in your back yard. You wouldn’t need gov- 
ernment support. An unreconstructed capitalist like me could have 
made it big ...” 

“That's all this means to you?” 

He griimed. “Anyhow, today it looks like we’re the last off the Moon.” 
“Oh, no,” she said. “There’s a handful of old nuts who won’t move, 
no matter what." 

“Even for a comet?” 

“Takomi. He’s still there.” 

“Who?” 

“He’s notorious." 

“I don’t read the funny papers.” 

‘Takomi is the hermit who lives out in the iiiins of Edo, on Farside." 
“No resupply?” 

“Evidently he won’t even respond to radio calls.” 

Frank frowned. “This is tlie Moon. How does he live? By sucking 
oxygen out of the rock?” 

But Frank’s Lunar Japanese companion was tapping him on the 
shoulder. “I overheard. I apologize. You knew Neil? Armstrong?” 
“Hell, yes,” said Frank, and he sUirted to explain how, to the wide- 
eyed Lunar Japanese. 

Xenia suppressed a smile and turned back to the window. Of 
course it wasn’t true. Frank liad been bom all of 75 years q/ler Apollo 
11. But the truth about America no longer mattered, she knew, 
because tliere was nobody to check up any more. 

. . . The light changed. 
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There was a soft Fourth-of-July gasp from the people crammed 
into the shuttle. 

A dome of blinding white liglit rose like a new Sun from the sur- 
face of the Moon; comet material turned to plasma by the shock 
wave, mixed with shattered rock. Xenia thought she could see a wave 
passing through the Moon’s rocky hide, a sluggish ripple in rock 
turned molten, gathering and slowing, crater walls forming as she 
watched. 

So the comet had struck the Moon. 

At the center of the crater a new mountain was thrust up: a block 
of primordial rock dug out from 15 miles beneath the surface. The 
crater’s rim and walls, cooling and slowing, were already collaps- 
ing under their own weight, forming complex terraces. Some of 
the rock was still molten and flowed like lava across the gouged- 
out landscape; the melt-sheet cooled and hardened in place, like a 
fresh lava flow on Earth. Fountains of glowing rock bombs hailed 
over the surface beneath Xenia, covering the terrain for miles 
around the rim of the primary crater, which itself was now all of 
50 miles across. 

And now, spreading out over the Moon’s dusty gray surface, she 
saw a faint wash of light It seemed to pool in the deeper maria and 
craters, flowing down the contours of the land like a morning mist on 
Earth. 

It was ain gases from the shattered comet, an evanescent atmos- 
phere pooling on tlie Moon. 

And, in a deep, shadowed crater, at tlie ghostly touch of the air, 
she saw light flare. 

It was only a hint, a momentary splinter at the comer of her eye. 
She craned to see. Perhaps there was a denser knot of smoke or 
gas, there on the floor of the crater; perhaps there was a streak, a 
kind of contrail, reaching out through the temporary comet atmos- 
phere. 

It must be some byproduct of tire impact. But it had looked as if 
somebody had launched a rocket, from the surface of the Moon. 

But already the contrail had dispersed in the thin, billowing 
comet air. 

People were applauding again, with the beauty of the spectacle, 
relief at being alive. 

It was only after they landed that it was announced that the 
comet nucleus had landed phunb on top of the dome in Fracasto- 
rius Crater. 



RACAffTORIUS, ON THE RIM OF THE SEA OF NECTAR, WAS 
one of the largest settlements away from tlie primary 
Copemicus-Landsberg-Kepler triangle. The loss of 
life was small, but the economic and social damage 
huge. Perhaps unrecoverable. 

The Limar Japanese grieved. 

But Frank Paulis got back to work, even before the 
shuttle landed. Tlie very next day he called Xenia into his office. 

When she arrived he had his feet up on his desk. He was reading, 
on a soflscreen, some long, text-heavy academic paper about deep- 
implanted volatiles on the Earth. She tried to talk to him about Fra- 
castorius, but he patently wasn’t interested. Nor was he progressing 
Prometheus, his main project 
“Frank, what are you doing? What about the comet?” 

He blinked at her. ‘The comet is histoiy, babe.” 

“I thought it was going to supply us with volatiles. I thought it was 
going to be the demonstration we needed that Prometheus was a 
sound investment.” 

“Yeah. But it didn’t work out.” Prank tapped the surface of his desk 
and a soflscreen embedded there E up with numbers, graphics. “Look 
at tlie analysis. We got some volatiles. But most of the nucleus’s mass 
was Just blasted back to space. Tough break.” He looked thoughtful, 
briefly. “One thing, tliough. Did you know the Moon is going to get an 
atmosphere out of this? It will last for a thousand years — ” 

“Iroonda. ” 

“No, it’s true. Tliin, but an atmosphere, of comet mist Carbon diox- 



ide and water and stuff. How about that" He shook his head. “Any- 
how, it’s of no use to us.” 

“But Prometheus — ” 

He shrugged. “I ran the matli. The comet was inefficient I figure 
you’d need around a thousand impactors like this one to future-proof 
the Moon frilly. And we aren’t going to get a thousand impactors, not 
with the Chinese on Mars and the Australians at Neptune and the 
damn Prion everywhere." 

He didn’t seem concerned. 

Puzzled, she said, “Frank, I’m sorry." 

“Huh? Why?" 

“If comets are the only source of volatiles — " 

“Yesterday I thought tliey were. But look at this.” He tapped his 
soflscreen. He was talking fast, excited, enthusiastic, his mind evi- 
dently racing. “There’s an author here who thinks there are all the 
volatiles you could want, a hundred times over — right here on the 
Moon. Can you believe that?” 

“That’s impossible. Everyone’s known the Moon is dry as a bone, 
since Apollo 11.” 

He smiled. “That’s what everyone thinks. I want you to find this 
woman for me. 'The author of the paper." 

“Frank — ” 

“And find out about mining." 

“Mining?” 

“The deeper the better.” His grin widened. “We went to the stars, 
and found nothing but shit. And then we wasted years chasing 
comets. But it’s all over now.” 

“It is?” 

“How would you like a journey to the center of the Moon, baby?” 



X ENIA AND FRANK HAD SPENT A YEAR OF THEIR LIVES 
on a Prion flowership, submitted themselves to the 
unknown hazards of several Saddle Point gateway 
teleport transitions, and got themselves relativisti- 
cally stranded in an unanticipated future. And they 
had come back, to this: a crowded Moon, owned 
by other people. 

And it was all for the sake of a visit to a dull, nondescript G-class 
star. No worlds to explore, no business angles for Frank. 

Tliey had felt cheated. 

Not that they hadn’t prospered, here. 

The Moon of the 24th century, as it turned out, had a lot in common 
with early 2 Ist-century Earth. Deprived of its lifelines from the iced- 
up home world, the Moon was full: stagnant, a closed economy. But 
FWik had seen all this before, and he knew that economic truth was 
strange in such circumstances. F or instance, as the scarcity of mate- 
rials increased, industrial processes that had once been unprofitable 
suddenly became worthwhile; Frank had made a lot of money out of 
re-engineermg an abandoned technology tliat made use of lunar sul- 
phur and oxygen as a fuel source. 

Within five years Frank J Paulis had become one of tlie hundred 
wealthiest individuals on the Moon, taking Xenia right along with him. 

But it wasn’t enough. Frank found it impossible to break into the 
close-knit business alliances of the Japanese. And besides, Xenia sus- 
pected, he felt cooped up here, on the Moon. 

There were no humans left on Earth — save, the rumors went, for 
a few gen-eng’d post-hmnan types in the equatorial belt, maybe else- 
where. America was gone, of course, except for a handful of galac- 
tic wanderers like Xenia and Frank, dispersed on Prion ships through 
the Saddle Point gateways to star systems near and remote, over the 
years drifting back in ones and twos like relativistic snowflakes. 
And they were all odd-balls. 

Psychological screw-ups were common, out there between the 
stars. Knowing a trip could take centuries, who else would go? The 
star travelers were, by definition, people with nothing to lose on 
Eartli. Misfits. Dismally Med marriages, a hostile son, a posse of 
lawsuits, like Frank J. No family, a dead-end job, like Xenia — who 
had been drawn by Frank’s energy to his employ, then his bed, and 
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at last to Ills side, on route to the stars. 

Anyhow, tliat was why this comet had been so important for Frank. 
It. would shake everything up, he said. Change the equation. 

Project Prometheus — his study of shipping in terraforming 
volatiles from the comets — had got. as far as designs for methane 
rockets, which (‘ould have pushed the Oort comets out of their long, 
slow, distant orbits and brouglU them in to the Moon. It had con- 
sumed all his energies for years, and cost a fortune. He needed 
investors, imd had hoped tire comet impact would bring them in. 

But as soon as he realized Prometheus was impractical, and polit- 
icirlly impossible besides, here was Frsmk launching himself, with 
equal enthusiasnr, into other ventures. It was either admirable, she 
thought, or schizophrenic. 

After all these years — during which time she had been his com- 
panion, lover, employee — Xenia still didn’t understand him; she 
freely atlnritted it. 

He Wtis an out-and-out capitalist, no doubt about it. But every 
ounce of Iris huge anrbition was constantly turned on the most gigan- 
tic of projects: the future of a world! the destiny of mrurkind! 

What Xenia couldn’t work out was whether I*>ank wirs a visionary 
who used capitalism to achieve Iris goals, or just a capitalist after all, 
sublinrating his greed aird ambition. But, swept along by his energy 
aird anrbition, she found it hard to focus on such questions. 

She started work. 



0 LAUNCH HIS NKW PROJECT, FliANK, FEVERISH WITH 
enthusiasm, leased Landsberg's Grand Auditorium 
itself. 

The auditoriunr was at the heart of Lairdsborg. Tire 
dome itself, a blue ceiling above, was a thick double 
sheet of quasiglass, cable-stayed above and below by 
engineered spider web. The dome was filled with 
water, a sandwich of blue, through which fish swam, goldfish and 
cjup. Tire water slrielded Landsberg’s inhabitants from radiation, and 
served to scatter the raw sunlight 

Thus, in Landsbei^, the sky was royal blue and full of fish. After five 
ye<us, Xenia still couldn’t get used to it. 

Bathed in watery light, pacing his stage, Frank J Paulis was a solid 
ball of terrestrial energy and aggression, out of place oir the small, del- 
icate Mooir. 

“You got to beat the future! — or it wUl beat you. Believe me. I’ve 
been there. I believed that before I went to the stars, anrl I believe it 
now. I’nr here to tell you how ...” 

Frank was stairding before a huge three-dinrensional facsimile, a 
Moon globe sliced open to reveal arid, uninteresting geological lay- 
ers. Beside hini sat Mariko Nishizaki, the young academic type whose 
paper had fired Frank off in this new direction. She looked slim and 
uncertain in the expensive new suit Frank had bought for her. 

Xenia was sit ting at the back of the audience, watching rows of 
cool faces: politicians, business types. They were impassive. Well, 
they were here, and they were listening, and that was all Frank would 
care about riglil, now. 

“ ... We need volatiles,” Frank was saying, “notjust to survive, but 
to get our work done. To expimd. To grow, economically. Water. 
Hydrogen. Helium. Carbon dioxide. Nitrogen. Maybe nitrates and 
phosphates to supplement tlie biocycles. 

“But the Moon doesn’t, have volatiles. Everyone knows that. The 
Moon is just a ball of low-grade alimunum ore, created out of the 
Eartli as tlie result of a giant primordial collision. Wherever we’ve 
looked, save for t he occasional cold trap, we’ve found barely a trace 
of volatiles; and those that are present have been implanted by the 
solar wind in tlie top few feet of the regolith. So we have to bring in 
volatiles, from the Earth, tlie comets, the outer planet moons, wher- 
ever. Because everyone knows the Moon is a desert. Right?" He 
leaned forward. “Dead wrong. 

“I’m here today to offer you a new paradigm. I’m here to tell you 
that the Moon iKscIf is rich in volatiles, almost unimaginably so, 
enough to sustain us and our families, hell, for millennia And, inci- 



dentally, to make us rich as Croesus in the process.” 

Barely a flicker of interest in the audience, Xenia saw. 

Three centuries and a planetary relocation hadn’t changed the 
Ja[)anese much, and cultural barriers hadn’t dropped; they were still 
suspicious of the noisy gaijin who stood before them, breaking in 
from outside the subtle alliances and protocols that ruled their lives. 

But now Frank stood back. “Tell ’em, Mariko." 

Tlie slim Lunar Japanese scientist got up, evidently nervous, and 
bowed deeply to the audience. With the aid of a sotecreen poster 
she began a long, rapid, and veiy technical presentation on the early 
history of the solar system. 

Xenia's attention wandered. 

The Moon’s surface here was like a park. Grass covered the ground, 
much of it growing out of bare lunar regolith. Behind Frank there 
was a stand of mature palms, a hundred feet tall, and a scattering of 
cherries. People lived in the dome's support towers, thick central 
cores with platforms of lunar concrete slung from them. The lower 
levels were given over to factories, workshops, schools, shops, and 
other public places. 

Right now. far above Frank’s head, Xenia could see a little flock of 
schoolchildren in their white and black uniforms, flapping back and 
fortli on Leonardo wings, squabbling like so many chickens. It was 
beautiful. But it served to remind her there were no birds here, out- 
side pressurized cages. Birds tired too quickly, in tlie thin air, on the 
Moon, against intuition, birds couldn’t fly. 

Tlie Japanese, inured to natural disaster over the centuries, had 
moved capitals before. In some ways Landsberg represented the con- 
tinuity of Japan, uninterrupted by a little thing like tlie end of Eartli. 
The Lunar Japanese called Landsberg 7iihon nofvrusati, the heart 
of Japan. And so it was. The Emperor lived here, still revered as a god, 
as his ancestors had been revered since the eighth century. 

But, sitting here, she was surrounded by subtle noises: the bangs 
and whirs of fans and pumps, the bubbling of aerators in the foun- 
tains and ponds. Landsberg, a giant machine, had to be constantly 
run, managed, maintained. 

Thinking about that now, watching the cliildren play in the warm 
air wafted by a great roof-top fan, Xenia had an intuition about the 
riglitness of Frank’s vision, whatever his methods. 

Landsberg, this high-tech, managed environment, was no long-term 
answer. Tlie Moon had to become a world that could sustain itself 
without conscious human intervenlion. Just in case our children, she 
thought, are less smart, or less lucky, than we are. 

And if Frank could make a little profit along the way, she wasn’t 
about to grudge him that. 

She tried to focus on what Mariko was saying. 

Elarth, Moon, and the other planets — said Mariko — had condensed, 
almost five billion years ago, from a swirling cloud of dust and gases. 
That primordial cloud had been rich in volatiles — three percent of it 
was water, for instance. You could tell that was so from the composi- 
tion of asteroids, wliich were left-over fragments of the cloud. 

But tliere was an anomaly. If you added together ail the water on 
Earth, for example, in the oceans and atmosphere and die ice sheets, 
it added up to less than a tenth of tJiat three percent fraction. 

Where did the rest of the water go? 

Mariko believed it was still there. 

She believed there was wahT and otlier volatiles trapped deep within 
the Earth, in the mantle. She presented old evidence compiled by 
Earth-bound geologists. They found helium, a light gas that should 
have esc^jed Earth long ago, leaking from the mantle plumes that built 
island chains like Hawaii. They found water in minerals dragged up 
from hundreds of miles down by kimberlites, iron-m^esium rocks 
that hauled up exotic high-pressure mineral specimens like diamonds. 
Seismic waves traveled slowly in some parts of the mantle, and such 
waves would, Mariko said, be sloweil down by the presence of water. 

The water wouldn’t be present as a series of immense buried 
oceans; ratlier it would be scattered as droplets, some as small as a 
single molecule, tr^ped inside crystal lattices of tJie minerals that 
formed under the intense pressure down tliere. 

And what was true of Earth would be true of the Moon. 




According to Mariko, the Moon was made mostly of material like 
Earth’s mantle. It was smaller than the Earth, cooler and more rigid, 
so that the center of the Moon was analogous to the Earth’s mantle 
layers a few hundred miles deep. And it was precisely at such deptlis, 
on Eartli, where such water-bearing minerals as nuyorite and wads- 
leyite were found . . . 

FYank watched his audience like a hawk. 

Now he stepped forward, peremptorily interrupting Mariko. He 
waved a hand. His cartoon Moon globe suddenly lit up, overshad- 
owing the dry charts and equations on Mariko 's screen. Now the 
onion-skin geological layers were supplemented by a vivid blue 
ocean, lapping in unlikely fashion at the Moon’s center. Xenia smiled. 
It was typical Frank. Inaccurate, but compelling. 

“Listen up,” he said. “Wliat if Mariko is right? What if even one per- 
cent of the Moon’s mass by weight is water? That’s the smne order as 
the water in all Earth’s oceans and ice sheets and atmosphere. 

“And that’s not all. Where there is water there will be other 
volatiles: carbon dioxide, ammonia, methane. Maybe even hydro- 
carbons. And all we have to do is go down there and find it.” He 
grinned. “There’s a huge ocean down there, gentlemen, and it’s time 
to go skinny-dipping.” 

There was a frozen silence, which Frank milked expertly. Then he 
snapped: “Questions.” 

Yon say these volatiles datefmm the formation of the solar system. 
But as you noted, we know Earth-Moon was shaped by a giant impact 
with a Mays-sized planeteshnal. Mantlemoterial was driveyifrom the 
Eaiih into an orbiting cloud. Which collapsed tofoimtheMooyi The 
great heat of collapse would suyely have baked out the volatiles. . . 

“Maybe,” Frank said. “But Mariko tells me it’s possible the volatiles, 
suspended in the cloud that condensed into the Moon, will have got- 
ten trapped once more in its interior. Then again, maybe not. Nobody 
knows. Nobody cares much about, the deep interior of the planets; for 
three hundred years we’ve been too busy scratching their surfaces. 
The seismic data, even now, even on the Moon, is patchy. It’s impos- 
sible to say. We’re going to have to go look-see.” 

Look-see? Paidis-san, please fell us what you are proposing, 
specifically. 

“Isn’t it obvious?” He waved a hand, and in liis cartoon Moon a tri- 
umphant scarlet thread dug straiglit down from the surface, arrowing 
toward the core. “Gentlemen, I’m inviting you to join me in the min- 
ing business. Deep mining. We’re going to go down tliere and find out” 

Now there was head-shaking, murmuring, even a little laughter. 

“It won’t be easy,” Frank said. “The record for a deep mine on Earth 
is only a few miles. And nobody has seriously mined the Moon, because 
we never expected to find anything down there. Right? We know there 
won’t be the huge hydrothermal ore deposits we were able to exi^loit 
on Earth. In fact, across the solar system as a whole, mining technol- 
ogy hasn’t advanced much beyond what tliey had in tlte 20th century. 

“But the Moon is cooler, much more rigid, more stable than Eartli. 
The temperature and pressiue gradients as you go down are com- 
paratively gentle. Believe me, our drill bits are going to sink down 
through diose cold Moon rocks like a knife tJirough butter . . ." 

You are proposing sonie sort of test bore? 

“Hell, no,” he said, and he grinned under his fleshy nose. “Our bore- 
hole will be yards wide. A fimnel into the Moon. Wliy the hell not? 
That way we can send down Mariko and her double-domed buddies 



to do some serious seismology and whatever else they feel they need 
to do. We can go sideways, open up whatever seam we find. And, hell, 
tliat way we can go down tliere and see for ourselves.” 

But the enenjy yequired for such an imineyise bore will drain our 
resomves. At a timewhen we ate striving to tebuild FVacastoyius 
Frank sliook his head. “Past a certain deptli I’ll power myself. 'Ther- 
mal energy fi'om the hot deep rocks. All I need is s^com resources.” 
But still, Fiacastoyius should be the priority — 

Frank stei)ped to the front of the little stage and glared around at 
them. “Gentlemen, I’m calling this new enterprise ‘Roughneck.’ If you 
want to know why, go look it up. I’m asking you to invest in me, in 
Roughneck. Siue it’s a risk. But if it works it’s a way past the resource 
bottlene<-k we're facing, here on the Moon. And it will make you rich 
beyond your wildest dreams.” He held tlie stare for one moment more. 

Tlien he turned away. “If you want a piece of this, you know how 
to find me.” 

The Moon globe popped like a balloon, showering pixels, and 
Frank J Paulis had left the stage. 



ETTING THE SEEDCORN INVt':STMENT TURNED OUT TO 
be the easy part. 

There never had been a mining industry, here on 
the Moon. 

So Frank and Xenia were forced to start from 
scratch, inventing afresh not just an industrial 

process but the human roles that went with it. They 

were going to need a petrophysicist and a geological engineer to fig- 
lue out the most likely places they would find their imagined reser- 
voirs of volatiles; they needed reservoir engineers and drilling engi- 
neers and production engineers for the brute work of the borehole 
itself; they needed construction engineers for the surface operations 
and support. And so on. 

They had to work job descriptions, and recruit and train to fill 
them as best they could. 

Then there were tlie practical problems, which they hit as soon as 
they started to trial heavy equipment in Uie ultrahard vacuum that 
coated the Moon. Friction was a killer, for instance; in an atmosphere 
there is a thin layer of adhered water vapor and oxides to reduce 
drag, but that didn’t apply here. 'Tliey even suffered vacuum welds. 
Not only that, the ubiquitous dust — the glass-sharp remains of 
ancient, shattered roclcs — st.uck to everything it could, scouring and 
abrading. Stuff wore out fast, on the silent surface of the Moon. 

But they persisted. 

'They learned to build in a modular fashion, with parts that could 
be replaced easily by a person in a spacesuit. And they learned to 
cover all tlieir working joints with sleeves of a flexible plastic, to keep 
out the dust . After much experimentation they settled on a lubricant 
approach, coating their working surfaces with the substance the 
Lunar Japanese called “quasiglass," hard and dense and very smooth; 
conventional lubricants just boiled or froze. 

The work soon became all-absorbing. Even when Frank had 
enough investors to fund his start-up, the practical problems were 
just begimiing, and Xenia found herself immersed. 

But tlie Lunar Japanese, once committed to the project, learned 
fast, and were endlessly, patiently, inventive in resolving problems. 
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It seemed to Xenia a remarkably short time from inception to tl\e day 
Frank told her he had chosen his bore site. 

“The widest, deepest impact crater in tlie solar system," he said. 
“Hell, just by standing at the base of tliat thing we’d be halfway to tlie 
core already. And tlie best of it is, we can buy it. Nobody has lived 
there since they cleaned out the last of the cold trap ice ... ” 

He was talking about the South Pole of the Moon. 



X ENIA PULLED ON THE LAYERS OF HER SURFACE SUIT. 

First came a bodyfomi, pressurized long-johns of 
engineered spider web. She tested the body waste 
pack and air conditioning. Next came a layer of body 
armor, a shield against micrometeorites and acci- 
dental collisions. Her life-support iiack went on top 
of that; she could feel smart interfaces, feeder and 
waste pijies for air and water, nuzzling into sockets on her back, and 
immediately cool air sUirted to flow under the bodyform. Her helmet 
was a bubble of quasiglass; tlie helmet was padded to fit her head, and 
moved when she did. 

Finally she pulled on a disposable coverall and her radiation pon- 
cho, a light protective cape. 

Thus, encased in spider web, Xenia stepped out of the hopper. 
This was the Moon Pole. It was a place of shadows. There were 
stars above her. And the horn of crescent Earth poked above one 
horizon, gaunt and ice-pale. 

Here, standing at the base of the crater called Amundsen, Xenia 
could actually see the Sun, a sliver of light poking tlirough a gap in 
the enclosing rim mountains, casting long, stark, shadows over the 
colorless, broken ground. She knew that if she stayed for a month the 
Moon’s glacial rotation would sweep that solar searchlight around 
the horizon. But the light was always flat and stark, like an endless 
dawn or sunset. 

At the center of Amundsen, Frank’s complex sprawled in a splash 
of reflected liglit, ugly, busy, full of people. 

Here came Frank in his spacesuit. Lunar Japanese spider web 
painted with a gaudy Stars & Stripes. “I wondered where you 
were,” he said. 

“Tliere was a lot of paperwork, last-minute permissions — " 

“You might have missed the show.” He was edgy, nervous, restless; 
his gaze, inside his gold-tinted visor, swept over the crowd. “What- 
ever. Come see the rig.” 

Together, tliey loped toward the center of tlie complex, past Frank’s 
perimeter of security guards. 

New Dallas, Flank’s boomtown, was a crude cluster of buildings put 
together adobe-style from lunar concrete blocks. She could recognize 
shops, warehouses, dormitories, mess halls, There was a motor pool, 
hoppers and tractors and heavy machinery clustered around fuel tanks. 
And there was Frank’s geothermal plant, ready for operation, boxy 
buildings linked by fat, twisting conduits. The inliabited buildings had 
been covered over for radiation-proofing by a few feel, of regolith. 
'This wasn’t Landsberg. 

But it was actually bright here, the simlight deflected into the crater 
by heliostats, giant mirrors perched on the rim mountains or on impos- 
sibly tall gantries. The stats worked like giant floodlights, giving the 
town, incongruously, the feel of an old American floodlit sports sta- 
diirni. The primary power came from sunlight too, solar panels that 
Frank had had plastered over the peaks of die rim mountains. 

The ground for miles around was flattened and scored by foot- 
prints and vehicle tracks. It was hard to believe mm of tliis had been 
here two months ago, that the only signs of human occupation then 
had been the shallow, abandoned strip mines in tlie cold traps. 

And at the center of it all was tlie derrick itself, rising so far above 
the surface it caught the distant sunlight Sheds and shops sprawled 
around its base, along with huge aluminum tanks and combustion 
engines. Mounds of rock, dug out in test bores, surrounded it like a 
row of pyramids. 

Close to, the derrick seemed immense; It was hundreds of feet 
high, in fact, Frank said it was tall enough to stack uj) three or four 



joints of magnesium alloy pipe at a time. Tliere was a pile of the pipe 
nearby, miles of it spun from native lunar ore, the cheapest compo- 
nent of the whole operation. 

Tliey reached the drilling floor. At its heart was the circular table 
through which the pipe would pass, and which would turn to force 
the drill into the ground. There were foundries and drums, to pro- 
duce <md pay out cables and pipes: power conduits, fiberoptic light 
pipes, hollow tubes for air and water and sample retrieval. 

Xenia stood at the center of the drilling floor. She looked up into 
the stincture of tlie derrick itself. It was tall and silent, like the gantry 
for a Saturn V. Stars showed tlirough its open, sunlit frame. And sus- 
pended there at the end of the first pipe-lengths she could see the 
drill head itself, teeth of tungsten and diamond, gleaming in tlie lights 
of the heliostats. 

Frank was describing technicalities that didn’t interest her. “You 
know, you can’t turn a drill string more than a few miles long. So we 
have to use a dovmhole tiu'bine ...” 

“Frank, eta ochin kraseeva. It is magnificent Somehow, back in 
Landsberg, I never quite believed it was real." 

“Oh, it’s real,” Frank said. 

“But think of it. That thing is going to dig hundreds of miles beneatli 
our feet.” 

“If it works. If it doesn’t melt ... or break down ... or ...” He 
checked his chronometer, a softscreen patch sewn into the fabric of 
his suit. “It’s nearly time." 

They moved out into the public area. 

Frank had made an event of the day. There must have been a hun- 
dred people here, she saw now, men, women, and children walking 
in their brightly colored surface suits and rad ponchos, or riding in 
little sliort-duration bubble rovers. Frank had set up a kind of minia- 
ture Uieme park, with toy derricks you could climb up, and a tower- 
ing roller-coaster based on an old-fashioned pithead rail — towering 
because height was needed, here on the Moon, to generate anything 
like a respectable gee-force. 

The main attraction was Frank’s fish pond, she saw, a small crater 
he’d lined with ceramic and filled up witli water. The water froze over 
and was steadily evaporating, of course, but water held a lot of heat, 
and the pond would take a long time to freeze to the bottom. In the 
meantime there were fish swimming back and forth in there, goldfish 
and handsome koi carp, living Eciiih creatures protected from the 
severe lunjir climate by nothing more tlian a few feet of water. 

Roughneck was the biggest public event on the Moon in a generation. 
Cameras hovered everywhere. She saw Observers, adults and children 
in softscreen suits, every sensation being fed out to the rest of the Moon. 

The openness scared Xenia to death. “Are you sure it’s wise to have 
so many people here?” 

“'The guards will keep out those Gray assholes.” 

The Grays were a pressure group who had started to campaign 
against Frank. Arguing it was wrong to go digging holes to the heart 
of the Moon, to rip out the nchujin there, the cosmic dust. They were 
noisy but, as far as Xenia could see, ineffective. 

“Not that. It’s so public. It’s like Disneyland." 

“Don’t you get it? This is essential. We’ll be lucky if we make hole 
at a mile a day. It will take 50 days just to get throu^ the crust We’re 
going to sink a hell of a lot of money into this hole in the ground before 
we see a red cent of profit. We need those investors on our side, for 
the long term. Tliey have to be here, Xenia. They have to see this." 

“But if something goes vnrong — ” 

“We’re screwed anyhow. What have we lost?” 

Everytliing, she thought, if somebody gets killed, one of these cute 
Lunar Japanese five-year-olds climbing over the derrick models. But 
she knew Frank would have thought of that, and discounted it 
already, and no doubt figured out some fallback plan. 

She admired such calculation, and feared it. 

A warning tone was sounding on their headsets’ open loops now, 
and in silence tlie Lunar Japanese, adults and children alike, were 
lining up to watch the show. 

Xenia could see tlie drill bit descend toward the regolith, the pipe 
sweeping silently downward inside the frtunework, like a muscle 
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moving inside a sheath of flesh. 

Tlie bit sank into the Moon. 

A gush of dust sprayed up immediately from the hole, ancient 
regolitli layers undisturbed for a billion years, now thrown uncere- 
moniously toward space. At tl\e peak of the parabolic fountain, glassy 
fragments sparkled in the sunlight But there was no air to suspend 
the debris, and it fell back immediately. 

Within seconds the dust had coated the derrick, turning its bright 
paintwork gray, jmd was raining over tlie spectators like volcanic ash. 

There was motion around her. People were applauding, she saw, 
joined in this moment. Maybe Frank was right to have them here, 
after all, riglit about the mythic potential of this huge challenge. 

He was watching the drill intently. “Twenty or 30 yards," he said. 

“Whaf?" 

“The thickness of the regolith here. The dust. Then you have the 
megaregolitli, rock cnished and shattered and dug out and mixed by 
the intpacts, Probably a couple of miles of that. Easy to cut through. 
Maybe well get to the anorthosite bedrock by the end of the first day, 
and tlten — ” 

She took his arm. E\-en tltrough the layers of suit she could feel tlie 
teitsion in his muscles. “Hey. Take it easy.” 

“I’m the nervous father, right?” 

“Yeah.” 

He took little steps back and forth, stocky, frustrated. “Well, there’s 
nothing we can do here. Come on. Let’s get out of this Buck Rogers 
shit and Iiit the bar.” 

““All right." 

Xenia could hear the dust spattering over her helmet And children 
were running, holding out their hands, in the gray Moon rain. 



DREAMS OF ROCK 
lAND ST 1 LLNESSH 



Her WORM) ivAS simple: the Land below, Light that flowed 
from the Dark above. Land, Light, Daiic. That, and herself, alone. 

Save for the Giver. 

For her, all things came from the Giver. All life, in fact. 

Her first memories were of the Giver, at the interface between the 
parched Land and the hot Dart above. He fed her, sank rich warm 
moist substance into the Land, and she ate greedily. She felt her 
roots dig into the dry depths of the Land, seeking the nourishment 
that was hidden there. And she drew the thin soil into herself, 
nursed it with hot Light, mode it part, of herself. 

She krrew the future. She knew what would become of herself and 
her children: that they would wait through the long hot-cold bleak- 
nessforthebrief Rains. Then they would bud, and pepper this srnaU 
hanl world with life, in their glorious blossoming. And she would 
survive the long stillnesses to see the Merging itself, the wonder that 
lay at the etui of time, she and her children. 

But she was the first, and the Giver biiihed her. None of it would 
have come to be without the Giver. 

She wished she could express her love for him. She knew thativas 
impossible. 

She sensed, though, thathehneiv. 



VERWHELMED BY WORK AS SHE WAS, XENIA 
couldn’t get the memory of the comet impact 
out of her head, 

In the moment of tliat gigantic collision she 
had glimpsed a contrail; for all the world as if 
someone, something, had launched a rocket 
from the surface of the Moon. 

But who, and why? 

She had no time to consider the question as Rouglmeck gathered 
pace. At last, though, she fi-eed up two or three days from Frank, plead- 



ing exhaustion. She determined to use the time to resolve tl\e puzzle. 

Xenia was home for the first time after many daj^ of sleeping at the 
Roughneck project office. 

She took a long, hot bath to soak out the gritty lunar dust from the 
pores of her skin, hi her small tub the water sloshed like mercury. 
Condensation gathered on the ceiling above her, and soon huge 
droplets hung there suspended, like watery chandeliers. 

TOen she stood up the water clung to her skin, like a sheath; she 
had to scrape it loose with her fingers, depositing it carefully back in 
the tub. Then she took a small vacuum cleaner and captured all the 
loose droplets she could And, returning every scrap to the drainage 
system, where it would be cleansed and fed back into Landsberg’s 
great dome reservoirs. 

She made herself some coffee — fake, of course, and not as hot as 
she would have liked, given the relatively low pressure. She sat on a 
tatarni mat made of rice straw matting, which was unreasonably 
comfortable in the low gravity, and sipped her drink. 

Her apartment was a glass-walled cell in the great catacomb that 
was Landsberg. It had, in fact, served as a genkan, a hallway, for a 
greater establishment in easier, less crowded times; it was so small her 
Uving room doubled as a bedroom. The floor was covered with tatarni, 
though she kept a zabuton cushion for Frank Paulis. Her technical 
equipment was contained within a tokonoma, an alcove carved into 
the rock, but she had also hung a scroll painting there, of a Samurai 
in an unlikely pose, and some dried flowers. The flowers were real, 
and had cost as much as the rest of her furnishings put together. 

The miniature Japanese art around her filled the room with space 
and stillness. 

She had been happy to accept the style of the inhabitants of this 
place, unlike Frank, who had turned lus apartment into a shrine to 
Americana It was remarkable, she thought, that the Japanese had 
turned out to be so well adapted to life on the Moon. It was as if their 
thousands of years on their small, cramped islands had readied them 
for this greater experience. 

She tuned tlie walls to a favorite scene — a maple forest, carpeted 
with bright green moss — and padded, naked, to her tokonoma. 

It took seconds to establish there was no indexed record of that 
surface rocket launch, as she had expected. 

There was, however, a substantial database on the state of the whole 
Moon at the time of the impact; every sensor the Lunar Japanese could 
deploy had been turned on the Moon, that momentous morning. 

And she found what she wanted, in a spectrometer record from a 
low-flying satellite. 

The site, from this automated viewpoint, was low on the horizon 
— a bright splinter at the heart of the image, in fact, was an infrared 
trace of the nozzles of the evacuation shuttle she herself was riding 
at the time — but with enhancement and image manipulation she 
could recover a good view, much as she had seen it herself. 

There was the contrail, bright and hot, arcing through splashed 
cometary debris. Spectrometer results told her she was looking at 
tlie product of aluminum burning in oxygen. 

So it had been real. 

She widened her search farther. 

Yes, aluminum could serve as a rocket fuel. It had a specific impulse 
of nearly tliree hundred seconds, in fact, not as good as the best 
chemici propellant (that was hydrogen, which burned at four hun- 
dred), but serviceable. And aluminum-oxygen could even be manu- 
factured from the lunar soil. 

Yes, there were more traces of aluminum-oxygen rockets burning 
on the Moon that day, recorded by a variety of automated sensors. 
More contrails, snaking across the lunar surface, from all around the 
Moon. There were a dozen, all told, perhaps more in parts of the 
Moon not recorded in sufficient detail. And each of tliem, she found, 
had been initiated when the gushing comet gases reached its location. 

She pulled up a virtual globe of the Moon and mapped the launch 
sites. They were scattered over a variety of sites; highlands and maria 
alike. Nearside and Farside. No apparent pattern. 

Then she plotted the contrails. The visible tracks had stretched 
just a few miles through tlie thin comet air. And so she extrapolated 
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them, allowing them to curl around the rocky limbs of the Moon. 

Tlie tracks converged, on a single Farside site. Edo, The place the 
hem\it, Takomi, lived. 

It was the first Rain of all. 

Suddenly thei-e was air here, on this still woiid. Atjiist (here was 
the merest tmee, a sojl cornel Rain that settled, tentatively, on her 
broad leaves, when they lay in shade. But she dmnk it in greedily, 
befoiv it could evapomte in the returning Light, i nco)po)xtlmg evety 
molecule into her structure, without waste. 

With gathering confidence she captured the Rain, and the Light, 
and continued the slow, patient work of building her seeds, and the 
fiery stuff thaf would biiih them, dmnmfmm the patient dust. 

And then, so suddenly, it was time. 

In a single orgasmic spasm the seeds burst from her stiuctuiv. 
She wasfiooded with a deep joy, even os she subsided, arhausled. 

The Giver was still heiv with her, enjoying the Rain ivith her, 
watching her blossom. She was glad of that. 

And then, so soon afier, there was a gusting wind, a lUsh of the 
air molecules over her damaged suifaces, as the comet dreiv back 
its substajice and leaped from the Land, whole and intact] its job 
done. The noise of that great escape into the Dark above came to her 
as a great shout. 

Soon after, the Giver was gone too. 

But it did not matter. For, soon, she could hear the first tentative 
semtehing of her children, earned to her tike whispers through the 
still, hard tvek, as they dug beneath the Ijmd, seeking nomishment. 
There ivas no Giver for them, nobody to help; they were beyond her 
aid now. But it did not matter, for she knew they were strong, self- 
sufficient, tesouiveful. 

Some would die, ofcoutse. But most would survive, digging in, 
waiting for the navt comet Rain. 

She settled back into herself, relishing the geologic pace of her 
thoughts. Wa i ti ngfor Rain. 



ENIA TOOK AN AUTOMATED HOPPER, ALONE, TO 
Farside. The journey was seamless, the landing 
imperceptible. 

A small tractor, Just a platform mounted by a bub- 
ble of tinted glass, rolled off the hopper’s base, bear- 
ing Xenia Tlie sky was black, but the ground was 
brightly lit, as if by footlights on the floor of some 
huge tlieater. Eartli was invisible, of course, but she could see a satel- 
lite crawl across the black sky, remote, monitoring. 

Beyond the emve of the tractor’s window, the Mare Ingenii — the 
Sea of Longing — stretched to the curved horizon, pebble-strewn. It 
was late in the lunar afternoon, and the sunlight was low, flat; the 
mare surface was like a gentle sea, a complex of overlapping, slowly 
undulating curves. Tlie tractor's wheels were large and open, and 
they absorbed the imevenness of tlie mare, so that it was as if she 
were floating. 

But now she came to a place where U\e mare seemed unusually flat, 
free even of the shallow, dusty crater remnants. 

Xenia stopped the tractor. 

She saw two cones, tall and slender, side by side, geometrically 
perfect. Tliey cast long shadows in the flat sunlight. She couldn’t tell 
how far away they were, or how big, so devoid was this landscape 
of visual cues. Tltey simply .stood there, stark and anomalous. She 
shivered. 

She was still a mile short, of Edo, but felt she had foimd Takomi. 

She donned her spider-web suit, checked it, <md stepped into the 
tractor’s small, extensible airlock, She waited for the hiss of escap- 
ing air, and — her heait oddly thumping — she collapsed the air- 
lock around her and stepped onto the surface of the Moon. A little 
spray of dust, iuicient pulverized rock, lifted uj) around her feet. 

Nothing moved here, save herself and what she touched. There 
was utter silence. Xenia fought an impulse to turn around, to look to 



see who was creeping up beliind her, in this horror-movie stillness. 

The sky remained black . . . save, she saw, for tlie faintest wisp of 
white, glowing in the flat sunlight. Ice crystals, suspended in the thin 
residual atmosphere of the comet impact. 

Cirrus clouds, on the Moon. 

She turned away from the tractor, to face the cones, and walked 
forward, loping easily. 

The regolith was flat, free of crater indentations, as if brushed or 
rolled. Her footsteps were sharp, the only breaches of this snow-like 
perfection. She felt an odd impulse to back up, retrace her steps, 
smootli them over. 

She came to a place where the regolith had been raked, 

She slowed, standing on bare, unworked soil. 

The raking had made a series of parallel ridges, each maybe two 
or three inches tall, a few inches apart, a precise combing. When 
she looked to left or right, the raking went off to infinity, the lines 
sharp, their geometry perfect. And when she looked ahead, the 
lines receded to the horizon, as far as she could see undisturbed 
in their precision. 

Those two cones stood, side by side, almost like termite hills. 
The shallow light fell on them gracefully. She saw that the lines on 
the ground curved to wash around the cones, like a stream divert- 
ing around islands of geometry. The curvature was smoothed out, 
subtly, so that after 20 or 30 of the lines the straightness was 
restored. 

“Thank you for respecting the garden.” 

Jumping at the sudden voice, she turned. 

A figure was standing there — man or woman? A man, she 
decided, shorter and slimmer than she was, in a shabby, much- 
patched suit, the visor so scarred it looked as if it dated back to 
Apollo 11. 

He bowed. “Sumimasen. I did not mean to startle you." 
“Thkomi?” 

“And you are Xenia Makarova.” 

“You know that? How?” 

A gentle shrug. “I am alone here, but not isolated. Only you sought 
and compiled iiifomiation on the Moon flowers." 

“What flowers?” 

He walked toward her. “This is my garden," he said. “It is based on 
one that once graced the Daisen-In Temple, at Kyoto, Old Japan. 
Altliough this is somewhat larger, at 50 square miles 
“A zen garden.” 

“You understand that? Good. This is a kare sansui, a waterless 
stream garden." 

“Are you a monk?” 

“I am a gardener.” 

“I have thought several times that the Japanese character is suited 
to the stillness of the Moon. Calmness and continuity. Even before 
humans came here, the Moon was already like an immense zen gar- 
den, a garden of rock and soil.” 

“Then you are wise." 

“Is that why you came here? Why you live alone like this?” 
“Perhaps. I prefer the silence and solitude of the Moon to the bus- 
tle of the human world. You are Russian?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you are alone here also. There are some of your people in 
the asteroid belt” 

“I know. They won’t respond to my signals.” 

“No,” he said. 

She pointed. “I understand the ridges represent flow. Are those 
mountains? Are they rising out of cloud, or sea? Or are they dimin- 
ishing, shrinking back into ...” 

“Does it matter? The cosmologists tell us that there are many time 
streams. Perhaps time is an illusion, in fact." 

“Like the lines in the regolith.” 

“You have traveled far to see me. I will give you food and drink.” 
“Tliankyou.” 

He turned and walked across the Moon. After a moment, she 
followed. Continued on page 51 
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T he abandoned lunar base, called Edo, was a 
cluster of concrete components: habitation mod- 
ules, power plants, stores, manufacturing facili- 
ties, half-buried in the cratered plain. Comms 
masts sprouted like flowers. An old suborbilal tug 
pad was a splash of scorched Moon dust concrete 
a couple of miles out. Around the station itself, the 
regolith was scarred by decades of tractor traffic. There were 
robots everywhere but they were standing silent, obviously inert. 
Their paintwork was yellowed, blistered. A faded hi-no-yyiaru, a 
Japanese Sun flag, was fixed to a pole. 

Edo looked ugly, cramped and confined, compared to the sunlit 
green bubbles of the Copernicus Triangle. 

This had been the primary settlement established by the Japanese 
government in the 21st century. But Kawasaki Heavy Industries had 
set up in Landsberg, using the crater originally as a strip-mine. Now, 
hollowed out, Landsberg was the capital of this new Japan, and Edo, 
cramped and primitive, was abandoned. 

Landsberg represented the triumph of Kawasaki Heavy Indus- 
tries. But that triumph had been built on Kawasaki’s partnership 
with the alien Prion, and nobody knew what the long-term price of 
tliat may be. 

StiU, Landsberg had meant the abandonnrent of Edo. But now a 
single lamp burned again at tlie center of the complex. 

Takomi lived at the heart of old Edo, in what had once been, he 
said, a park, grown inside a cave dug in the groimd. The buildings 
here were dark, gutted, abandoned. There was even, bizarrely, a 
McDonald’s, stripped out, its red and yellow plastic signs cracked 
and faded. 

A single cherry tree grew, its leaves bright green, a single splash of 
color against the drab gray of the concrete, fused regolith, and Moon 
dust here. 

He brought her green tea and rice cake. Out of his suit Takomi was 
a small, wizened man; he might have been 60, but such was the state 
of life-extending technology it was har d to tell. His face was round, 
a mass of wrinkles, and his eyes lost in leathery folds; he spoke with 
a wheeze, as if slightly asthmatic. 

“You cherish the tree,” she said. 

He smiled. “I need one friend. I regret you have missed the blossom. 
I am able to celebrate ichi-buzaki here. We Japanese like cherries; 
they represent tire old Samurai view, that the blossom symbolizes 
our lives, here in our tents on the Moon, beautiful but fragile and all 
too brief.” 

“I don’t understand how you can live here. You have no external 
support.” 

“The Moon supports me,” he said. 

“But — ” 

“It is a whole world,” he said gently. 

Takomi used tlie lunar soil for simple radiation shielding. He baked 
it in crude microwave ovens to make ceramic and glass. He extracted 
oxygen from the lunar soil by magma electrolysis: melting the soil 
with focused sunliglit, then passing an electric current through it to 
liberate the oh-two. The magma plant, lashed up from decades-old, 
salvaged components, was slow and power-intensive, but electroly- 
sis was efficient in its use of soil; Takomi said he wasn’t short of sun- 
light, but the less haulage he had to do the better. 



He took Xenia outside and showed her what he called a “grizzly,” 
an automated veliicle already a century old, so caked with dust it was 
the same colour as the Moon. The grizzly toiled patiently across the 
surface of the Moon, powered by sunlight, scraping up loose surface 
material and pumping out glass sheeting and solar cells, just a cou- 
ple of squiue yards a day. 

He took her to a rise to sliow her the extent of the solar farm the 
grizzly had built. It covered square miles, and produced megawatts. 
“It is astonishing, Takomi.” 

He cackled. “If one is modest iir one’s request, tlie Moon is generous.” 
“But even so, you lack essentials. It’s the eternal story of the Moon. 
Carbon, nitrogen, hydrogen — ” 

“Of course it is possible to derive many elements from tlie regolith. 
Solar wind gases may be driven off simply by heating the dust.” He 
smiled at her. “However, I admit I cheat.” 

“Cheat?” 

“The concrete of this abandoned town is replete with water. A 
pleasing paradox; volatiles brought here, scooped from Earth’s 
atmosphere by people of a richer age, used to build, and then aban- 
doned. And yet here they are, ready for my use.” 

“You mine the concrete?” 

“It is better than paying water tax.” 

“I suppose it is. But even so — ” 

“And I have other friends here.” 

“Wliat friends?” 

He would not answer. 

Disoriented, walking beside this strange, dusty man through his 
gloomy caverns, she found her mind making unaccustomed intu- 
itive leaps, 

She asked him about the contrails she had seen, their convergence 
on this place. He evaded her questions, and began to talk about some- 
thing else. 

“I conduct research, you know, of a sort. There is a science sta- 
tion, not far from here, which was once equipped by Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries. Now abandoned, of course. It is — was — an infrared 
study station. It was there, some centuries ago, that a Japanese 
researcher called Nemoto first discovered evidence of Prion activity 
in the solar system, and so changed liistory." 

She grunted. “There should be a plaque,” she said dryly. 

“Tlie station was abandoned. But die equipment is operational, still.” 
She wasn’t interested in Takomi’s hobby in some abandoned 
observatory. But there was something in his voice that made her 
keep listening. 

“So you use the equipment,” slie prompted. 

“I watched, for instance, tire approach of the comet. From here, 
some aspects of it were apparent that were not visible from Near- 
side stations. Tlie geometry of the approach orbit, for example . . . 
and something else.” 

“What?” 

“I saw evidence of methane burning." he said. “Close to the 
nucleus.” 

“Methane?” 

“A jet of combustion products.” 

A rocket. She saw the implications immediately. Somebody had 
stuck a methane rocket on the side of the comet nucleus, burned the 
comet’s own chemicals, to divert its course. 



WALKING BESIDE THIS STRANGE, DUSTY MAN 
THROUGH HIS GLOOMY CAVERNS, SHE FOUND HER 
MIND MAKING UNACCUSTOMED INTUITIVE LEAPS. 
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Away from the Moon? Or — toward it? 

And in either case, who? A friend of tlie Lunar Japanese, of every- 
one on the Moon, or an enemy? 

“ . . . Why are you telling me tins?” 

But he would not reply, and a cold, hard lump of suspicion began 
to gather in her gut, 



AKOMI PROVIDED A BED FOR HER, A THIN MATTRESS 
in an abandoned schoolhouse. Children’s paintings 
— of flowers and rocks and people floating in a 
black sky — adorned the walls, preserved under a 
layer of glass. 

In the middle of the night, Frank called her. 

She used her \1sor as a softscreen imager to see 
him. He was excited. The Roughneck bore had passed the crust’s 
lower layers, and was in tlie mantle. 

The mantle of tfie Moon: a place unlike any other reached by 
humans before. 

When the Moon formed, five billion years in the past, it was cov- 
ered by an ocean of liquid rock. The lighter materials, such as pla- 
gioclase, floated up to make the crust, tmcl the heavier stuff, olivine 
and pyroxene, diifted down to form the mantle. There had been 
some intrusion from below since then — magnesium-suite rock- 
bergs pushing up into the crust — but tlie mantle, cloaking tliis small 
world, had become essentially static, the last convection currents 
freezing in place. 

Conditions for the drilling engineers were gentle, comparatively. 

There was a temperature rise of maybe 12 degrees per mile of 
depth, compared to four times that on Earth. The pressure scaled 
similarly; even now Frank’s equipment was subject only to a few kilo- 
bars, less than could be replicated in the laboratory. Tlie Moon was 
much easier to deep-mine than the Earth , . . 

“It’s going better than we thought, better tlian we expected. The 
Moon really is still and old and static, and we’re just sinking in. Any- 
how it’s great TV. Smartest thing I ever did was to insist we dump the 
magnesium alloy piping, make tlie walls transparent so you can see 
the rocks ...” 

She tried to ask him technical questions, how they were planning 
to cope with the more extreme pressures and temperatures tliey 
would soon encoimter. 

“Xenia, it doesn’t matter. You know me. I can’t figure any machine 
more complicated than a screwdriver. And neither can our investors. 
But they know, and I know, that we don’t need to know. We just have 
to find the right technical-type guys, give them a challenge they can’t 
resist, and point them downward.” 

“Paying them peanuts the while.” 

He grinned. “That’s the beauty of tliose vocational types. Christ, we 
could even charge tliose guys admission. No, the technical stuff is 
piss-easy. The unreconstructed capitalist, if he wants to survive, takes 
primary account of the other factors. We have to make the project 
appeal to more than just the fat financiers and the big corporations." 

“More?” 

“Sure. Xenia, you have to think big. This is the greatest lunar adven- 
ture since Neil and Buzz. That party when we first made hole was 
just the start. I want everybody involved, and everybody paying. Now 
we’re in the mantle we can market the TV rights — ” 

“Frank! They don’t have TV any more.” 

“Whatever. I want the kids involved, all tliose little dark-eyed kids 
I see flapping around the palm trees the whole time with nothing to 
do. I want games. Educational stuff. Clubs to join, where you pay a 
couple of one-yen for a badge and get some kind of share certificate. 
I want little toy derricks in cereal packets . . ." 

“They don’t have cereal packets.” 

He eyed her. “Work with me here, Xenia. And I want their parents 
paying too. Tours down the well, at least the upper levels.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Sure I’m serious. Why do you think I’ve got the bore 10 feet wide 
wth glass walls? Xenia, for the first time the folks on this damn Moon 



are going to see some liint of an expansive future. A frontier, beneiUli 
their feet They have to want it Including tlie kids.” He nodded. “Espe- 
cially the kids. I’m thinking long term, Xenia.” 

“But the Grays — ” 

“Screw the Grays. We have the Idds. They have rocks.” 

“Maybe you should be focusing on the short temi. You have 
investors, Frank.” 

“The payoff will be immense. We just have to keep hammering 
that home. I want the best geologists on the Moon down that well, 
Xenia. I want seismic surveys, geochemistry, geophysics, the 
works. The sooner we find some lode to generate payback, the 
better ...” 

And so on, on and on, his insect voice buzzing witli plans, in thc- 
ancient stillness of Farside. 



AKOMI WALKED HER BACK TO HER TRACTOR, BY THE 
zen garden. She had been here 24 hours. 'The Sun 
had dipped closer to the horizon, and the shadows 
were long, the land starker, more inhospitable. 
Comet-ice clouds glimmered high above. 

“I have something for you,” Takomi said. And he 
handed her what looked like a sheet of glass. It wa.s 
oval-shaped, maybe a foot long. Its edges were blimt, as if melted; and 
it was covered with bristles. 

Some kind of lunar geologic formation, she thought. A cute sou- 
venir, Frank might like it for the office. 

She said, “I have nothing to give you in return.” 

“Oh, you have made your okurhnono already.” 

“I have?” 

He cackled. “Yoiu- shit and your piss. Safely in my reclamation 
tanks. On the Moon, shit is more precious than gold — the most pre- 
cious gift of ail. Don’t you know that?” 

He bowed, once, then turned to walk away, along the rim of lus 
rock garden. 

She was left; looking at the oval of Moon glass in her hands. 

It looked, she thought now, rather like a flower petal. 

B ack at Landsberg, she gave the petal-like 
object to the only scientist she knew, Mariko 
Nishizaki, for analysis. Mariko was exasperated; 
as Frank’s chief scientist she was under immense 
pressure, as Roughneck picked up momentum. 
But she agreed to pass on ffie puzzling fragment to 
a colleague, better qualified. Xenia agreed, pro- 
vided she used only people in the employ of one of Frank’s compa- 
nies. 

Meanwhile, discreetly, from home, Xenia repeated Takomi's work 
on the comet. She searched for evidence of the anomalous signature 
of metliane burning. 

It had been picked up, but not recognized, by many sensors. 
Takomi was right. 

Clearly, someone had planted a rocket on t he side of the comet, 
and deflected it from its path. It was also clear tliat most of the bum 
had been on the far side of tlie Sun, where it would be undetected. 

The bum had been long enough, she estimated, to have deflected 
the comet to cause its Umar crash. Undeflected, it would surely have 
sailed by, spectacular but hamdess. 

She then did some checks of the tangled accounts of Frank’s com- 
panies. 

She found places where funds had been diverted. Resources 
secreted. A surprisingly laige amount, reasonably well concealed. 

She’d been cradling a suspicion since Edo. Now it was con- 
fimied, and she felt only disappointment at the shabbiness of 
the truth. 

She knew that Takomi wouldn’t reveal the existence of the 
rocket on the comet. He simply wasn’t engaged enough in the 
human world to consider it. But she knew that, such was the con- 
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tinning focus of attention on Fracastorius, Takomi wouldn’t be the 
only observer who would notice the trace of that diverting rocket, 
follow tlte evidence trail. 

Tlie truth would come out. 

Without making a decision on how to act on this, she went back to 
work with Frank. 



HE PRESSURE ON XENIA, ON BOTH OF THEM, WAS 
immense and unrelenting. 

Frank seemed to be finding it hard to cope, and it 
brouglit him little joy. 

After one gruelling 20 hoiu- day, she slept with liim. 
She thought it would relieve tlie tension, for boUi of 
them. Well, it did, for a brief oceanic moment. But 
tlien, as they rolled apart, it all came down on them again. 

Frank lay on his back, eyes fixed on tlie ceiling, Jaw muscles work- 
ing, restless, tense. 

There was no prospect of sleep. All she could offer lum was talk. 
“Fo nye panimayoo," she said. “I still don’t understand, Frank.” 
“Huh?” 

“You’re pushing Roughneck because you want to future-proof the 
Moon. Terraform it, if you have to. But you pitch it to your investors 
as a mining venture with short-term payoffs.” 

“Sure. But I know my quarry, Xenia Those people are politicians 
and businesstypes. Tliat is, they’re a bunch of crooks, charlatans, and 
madmen. That side of human nature hasn’t changed since 1970. 
They’re like me.” 

No, they’re not, she thought 

“What they care about is profit in the here and now. If 1 talk about 
terraforming I’ll scare them off.” 

“But once you’ve dug your hole — ” 

Once I’ve dug my hole, and all those lovely volatiles are Just 
gushing out onto the surface, the longer term implications are going 
to be obvious to everyone." He looked thoughtful. “Of course Just 
having the volatiles won’t solve all the problems. You’ll have the 
issue of the Moon’s long day-night cycle, for instance. Even an 
atmosphere as thick as Earth’s would freeze out every two weeks, 
on the dark side. And you’d have huge winds, forever sweeping 
around the terminator.” 

“Mirrors,” she said. “Suspended over the dark side. Stop everything 
from freezing.” 

He nodded, approving. “But mirrors are complicated; you’d need 
a space-going infrastructure to maintain them. No, the real solution 
is to spin up the Moon.” 

She goggled. “Spin it up? How tlie hell — ” 

He grinned in the dim light. “How do I know? There’s more. We 
might want to move the Moon away from Earth altogether. What 
use is Earth now? It will only cause 60-feet tides, on a terraformed 
Moon, and slow up the spin again. To hell with that. Let’s pick an 
orbit of our own — maybe 60 degrees ahead of Earth. You don't 
know how we’ll do that? Neither do I. When the time comes we’ll 
hire the technical types again, and pay them more peanuts." He 
frowned. “Of course, it’s important we do this now. The next few 
decades, I mean.” 

“Wliy? The leaky resource loops in the domes?” 

“Not just that. Xenia, this is a low-gravity, low-pressure environ- 
ment. There’s less oxygen per lungful than on Eartli.” 

“So what?” 

“So, low gravity and low oxygen breeds big, slow, docile people. On 
the Moon, you don’t even have to be smart enough to react fast when 
you fall out of your tree.” 

“You’re saying that living on the Moon is breeding dimib people? 
That’s Just prejudice, Frank.” 

He shrugged “Take a look at the schools’ datebases if you want to 
verify it. Look at the Grays. Anyhow there’s a perspective beyond 
that, even.” 

“Frank, you’ve already terraformed the Moon, spun it up and 
moved it, and saved the inhabitants from losing their intelligence. 



How much furtlier can you go?" 

“Well, think about it,” he whispered. “Earth is an unusual 
planet. Maybe unique. Life has spent four billion years making it 
the way it is. The Moon, on the other hand, is mundane. There 
must be billions of little rocky worlds Just like this, scattered 
through the galaxy. More Moons, not more Earths. So if we can 
learn to live on the Moon, we can live anywhere. The human race 
will be immoital.” 

“Sometimes you scare me, Frank.” 

“I know. I think big. TTiat’s why you love me." 

No, she thought That is why you fascinate me. You really would 
sa\'e the world by destroying it 

I will never comprehend you, she tliought 

They fell silent, without sleeping. 

A little later Mariko Nishizaki called Xenia. She had preliminary 
results about the glass object from Edo. Xenia took the call in her 
tokonoma, masking it from Frank. 

“The object is coiistnicted almost entirely of lunar surface mater- 
ial. Specifically, glass made of — ” 

“Almost?” 

“There are also complex organics in there. We don’t know where 
they came from, or what tliey are for. There is water, too, sealed into 
cells within the glass. The structure itself acts as a series of lenses, 
which focus sunlight. Remarkably efficient. There seems to be a 
series of valves on the underside that draw in particles of regolith. 
Tile grains are melted, evaporated, in the intense focused sunlight It’s 
a pyrolysis process similar to — ” 

“Wliat happens to the vaporized material?" 

“There is a series of traps, leading off from each light-focusing cell. 
The traps ai e maintained at different temperatures by spicules — the 
fine needles protruding from the upper surface — which also, we 
suspect, act to deflect daytime sunlight, and conversely work as insu- 
lators during the long lunar night In the traps, at different tempera- 
tures, various metal species condense out The stnicture seems to be 
oriented toward collecting aluminimi. There is also an oxygen trap 
farther back.” 

Aluminum and oxygen, Rocket fuel, melting out of the Umar rock, 
inside tlte glass structure, by the light of the Sun. 

Mariko was continuing with her analysis, and promised to keep 
Xenia informed. 

Xenia returned to bed. Frank seemed to be asleep. 

She thought over her relationsltip with him. 

She had a choice to make. Not about the comet issue; otlters would 
unravel that, in time. About Frank, and herself. 

He fascinated her, true. He was a man of her owm time, vrith a crude 
vigor she didn’t find among the Japanese-descended colonists of the 
Moon. He was the only link she had with home. The only human on 
tile Moon who didn’t speak Japanese to her. 

Maybe he reminded her of her father. That, as far as she could tell, 
was all she felt. 

In die meantime, she must consider her own morality. 

Laying beside him, she made her decision. 

She wouldn’t betray him. As long as he needed her, she would stand 
with him. 

But she would not save him. 



HE NEXT MORNING, MARIKO CALLED XENIA AGAIN. 
“The results are back. About the organics. You ought 
to come see this ...” 

Mariko worked in what seemed like a typical geol- 
ogy lab, to Xenia; rocks and dust samples every- 
where, in boxes and trays and on shelves, benches 
bearing anonymous analysis equipment. Some of 
the more pristine samples were being handled in sealed glove boxes. 
Tlrere was apersistent smell of wood smoke: the scent of fresh Moon 
dust, Xenia ^ew. 

Mariko had set out the glass petal on a cleared bench. The petal had 
been partially dissected. 
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“I did not believe what my friend told me,” Mariko said. “Therefore 
I had him bring his subsample and his results here and repeat his 
analysis.” 

“Is it so smprising?” 

“To me, yes. But you must remember I am a geologist My contact 
works with biochemists and biologists, and they are extremely 
excited.” 

Biologisls? 

Xenia sat, down. “You’d better tell me.” 

Mariko consulted notes in a softscreen. 

“Within this structure the organic cliemicals serve many uses. A 
species of photosynthesis, for instance. A complex chenucal factory 
appeal's to be at work here. There is evidence of some kind of root 
system, which perhaps provides the organics in the first place, . . . 
But, there is no source we know of. Tliis is the Moon.” She looked 
confused. “Xenia, this is essentially a vapor-phase reduction machine 
of staggering elegance of execut ion, mediated by organic chemistry. 
It must be an aitifact. And yet it looks — ” 

“What?" 

“As if it grew, out of the Moon ground. Tliere are many further puz- 
zles,” Mariko said, “for instance, tlie evidence of a neural network." 
“What?" 

“Some of the organics — ” 

“Are you saying this has some kind of a nervous system?” 

Mariko shrugged. “I am not a biologist. But still, if this is some sim- 
ple lunar plant, why would it need a nervous system?” She blinked. 
“Even, perhaps, a rudimentary awareness.” She studied Xenia “Wliat 
is tliis thing?” 

“I can’t tell you that.” She picked up die sample. “Not yet. Sorry.” 
Mariko walked witli her to die door. “There has been much spec- 
uladon about the foi'm life would take, here on the Moon. But voIaUle 
depletion seemed an unbeatable hurdle. Is it possible — ” 

“Mariko, I can’t tell you any more." 

Mariko pursued her. “How could life originate, here on the 
Moon? And, more fimdamentally, where did it get its organic mate- 
rial? Was it from the root structure, from deep within the Moon? If 
so, you realize that this is confirmation of my hypotheses about 
the volatiles in — ’’ 

Xeniastopped. “Mariko. Tliis isn’t to go further. News of this .. . dis- 
covery. Not yet. Tell yoim colleagues that too.” 

Mariko looked shocked, as Xenia, with weary certainty, had 
expected. “You want to suppress diis? But this could be . . .” 

“'file discovery of the age. Life on the Moon. I know.” 

“More than that. Even our enguieers could learn so much by study- 
ing the processes at work here.” 

“But this isn’t science, Mariko. I don’t want anydiing perturbing 
the project.” 

Mariko made to protest again. 

“Read your contract,” Xenia snapped, and walked out, carrying 
the petal. 

Life was long, slow, unchanging. 

Even her thoughts were slow. 

In the timeless intervals between the comets, her growth was 
chthonic, her patience matching that of the mcks themselves. Slouiy, 
slowly, she rebuilt her strength: Light traps to start the longpmcess 
of dimving out fire for the next seeds, leaves to catch the comet Rain 
that would come again. 

She spoke to her ckildren, their subtle scratching carrying to her 
through the st ill, cold ivck. 

Their conversations lasted a million years. It was important that 
she taught them: how to grow, of the comet Rains to come, of the 
Giver at the beginning of things, the Merging at the end. 

The Rains were spectacular, but infrequent. But when they came, 
once or twice in every billion years, her pulse accelerated, her 
metabolism exploded, as she drank in the thin, temporary air, and 
dragged the fire she needed from the rock. 

And, with each Ra in, she birthed again, the seeds expbding from 



her body and scattering around the Land. 

But, after that first time, she was never alone. She could feel, 
through the rock, the joyous pulsing of her children as they hurled 
their own seed through the gatlming cornet air. 

Soon them were so many of them that it was as if all of the Land 
was alive with their birthing, its rocky heart echoing to their joy- 
ous shouts. 

And still, in the distant future, the Merging awaited them. 

As the comets leaped one by one back into the sky, sucking away 
the air with them, she held that thought to her e.rhausted body, 
cradling it. 



IGHTY DAYS IN AND FRANK WAS STIU. MAKING HOLE .AT 
his mile-a-day pace. But tilings had started to get a lot 
harder. 

This was mantle, after all. The rock was like 
stretched wire, under so much pressure it exploded 
when it was exposed. It was a new regime. New tech- 
niques were needed. 

Costs escalated. 

The pressure on Frank to shut down was intense. 

Many ol his investors had already become extremely rich from the 
potential of tlie rich ore lodes discovered in the lower crust and upper 
mantle. Tliere was talk of opening up new, shallow bores elsewhere 
on the Moon. Frank had proved his point. Why go farther, when the 
Roughneck w'as already a commercial success? 

But that wasn’t Frank’s dream, of course. Metal ore wasn’t his goal, 
and he wasn’t about to stop now. 

He lost some investors. For now at least he was able to sustain a 
sufficient coalition to maintain the project. Xenia was becoming 
worried at tlie funds he was ploughing back into the drilling him- 
self, however. 

. . . That was when the first death occiured, all of 70 miles below 
the surface of the Moon. 



HE FOUND HIM IN HIS OFTICE AT NEW DALLAS, PAC- 
ing back and forth, an Earthman caged on the 
Moon, his muscles lifting him off the glass floor. 

“Omelettes and eggs,” he said. “Omelettes and 
eggs,” 

“That’s a cliche, Frank." 

“It was probably the Grays.” 

“There’s no evidence of sabotage.” 

He paced. “Look, we’re in the mantle of the Moon — ” 

“You don’t have to justify it to me," she said, but he wasn’t listening. 
“The mantle," he said. “You know, I hate it. Fom hundred miles of 
worthless shit we have to dig through just to get to tlie good stuff 
down below." 

“The primitive material?” 

“Yeali. Primeval treasure, waiting for us since the birth of the solar 
system. But first we have to get through tlie mantle. ” 

“It was the change over to the subterrene that caused the dis- 
aster. Right?” 

He ran a hand over liis gleaming scalp. “If you were a prosecutor, 
and this was a court. I’d challenge you on ‘caused.’ The accident hap- 
pened when we switclied over to the subterrene, yes.” 

They had already gone too deej) for the simple alloy casing, or 
the cooled lunar glass Frank had replaced it with; to get through 
the mantle they would use a subteirene, a development of obsolete 
deep-mining technology, a probe that melted its way through the 
rock and built its own casing behind it, a tube of hard, high-melt- 
ing-point quasiglass. 

Frank started talking, rapidly, about quasiglass. “It’s the stuff the 
Lunar Japanese use for rocket nozzles. Veiy high melting point. It’s 
based on diamond, but it’s a quasicrystal, so the lab boys tell me, 
halfway between a crystal and a glass. Tliey build it with some kind 
of mmo technique, molecule by molecule ...” 
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“Like a Penrose tiling,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said, looking surprised she understood. “Harder tlian ordi- 
naiy crystal because there are no neat planes for cracks and defects 
to propagate. And it’s a good heat insulator sinularly. If not for qua- 
siglass this bore would be as ragged as any in a Texas oil field, just 
lengths of pipe packed in with cement ... Besides that we support 
the hole against collapse and shear stress. Rock bolts, fired through 
the casing and into tlie rock beyond. We do everything we can to 
ensure the integrity of our structure — ” 

This was, she realized, a first draft of the testimony he would have 
to give to the investigating commissions. 

When tfie first subterrene started up it built a casing with a flaw, 
undetected for a hundred yards. 

There had been an implosion. They lost the subterrene itself, a half- 
mile of bore — and a single life, of a senior toolpusher. 

“We’ve already restarted,” Frank said. “A couple of days and we’ll 
have recovered. The overall schedule loss — ” 

“Frank, this isn’t a question of schedule loss. It’s the wider impact. 
Public perception. Come on; you know how important this is. If we 
don’t handle this right we’ll be shut down.” 

He seemed reluctant to absorb that. He was silent, for maybe half 
a minute. 

Then his mood switched. He brightened. “Hell, you’re right. You 
know, we can leverage tins to our advantage.” 

“Wliat do you mean?” 

“We need to turn this guy we lost — what was his name? — into a 
hero.” He snapped his fingers. “Did he have any family? Find out. A 
10-year-old son would be perfect, but we’ll work with whatever we 
have. Get his kids to drop cheny blossom down the hole. You know 
the deal. The message has to be right. The kids want the boi'e to be 
finished, as a memorial to the brave hero." 

“Frank, the dead engineer was a she.” 

“And we ouglU to think about the Gray angle. Get one of them to 
call that toolpusher a criminal.” 

“Frank — ” 

He faced her. “You tliink this is immoral. Right?” 

“WeU— ” 

“Bullshit," he said. “It would be immoral to stop; otherwise, believe 
me, everyone on this Moon is going to die in the long run. Why do you 
tliink I asked you to set up tlie kids’ clubs and schemes?” 

“For thisT 

“Hell, yes. Already I’ve had some of those chicken-livered investors 
tiy to bail out Now we use the kids, to put so much pressure on them 
it’s impossible for them to turn back. If that toolpusher had a kid in 
one of our clubs, in fact, that’s perfect” 

“Frank — ” 

He eyed her and pointed a stubby finger at her face. “This is the bot- 
tleneck. Every project goes through it. We need to get through it, is 
all. I need to know you’re with me on this, Xenia” 

She held his gaze for a couple of seconds, then sighed. “You 
know I am.” 

He softened, and dropped his hands. “Yeah. I know." But there 
was something in his voice, she thought, that didn’t match his 
words. An uncertainty that hadn’t been there before. “Omelettes 
and eggs,” he muttered. “Whatever.” He clapped his hands. “So. 
What’s next?" 

This time, Xenia didn’t fly directly to Edo. Instead she programmed 
the hopper to make a series of slow orbits of the abandoned base. 

It took her an hour to find the glimmer of glass, reflected sunlight 
sparkling from a broad expanse of it, at the center of an ancient, 
eroded crater. 

She landed a half-mile away, eager to avoid disturbing the structure. 
She suited up quickly, clambered out of the hopper, and set off on foot 
Pocked regolith slid smoothly toward her feet, over the close hori- 
zon, She made ground quickly, in tins battered, ancient landscape, 
restrained only by the Moon’s gentle gravity. 

Soon the land ahead grew bright, glimmering like a pool. She 
slowed, approaching cautiously. 

The flower was larger than she had expected. It must have cov- 



ered an acre or more, delicate glass leaves resting easily against the 
regolith from which they had been constructed, spiky needles pro- 
truding. Tliere was, too, anot her tjqie of structure: short, stubby cylin- 
ders, pointing at the sky, projecting in all directions. 

Miniature cannon muzzles. Launch gantries for aluminum-burning 
rockets, perhaps. 

“ , . . I must startle you again.” 

She tiuned. It was Takomi, of course: in his worn, patched suit, his 
hands folded behind his back. He was looking at the flower. 

“life on the Moon,” she said. 

“Its life-cycle is simple,” said Thkomi. “The flower is exposed to 
sunlight, through the long Moon day. Each of its leaves is a collec- 
tor of simliglU. The flower focuses die light on regolith, and breaks 
the soil down to the components it needs to manufacture its own 
structure, its seeds, and the simple rocket fuel used to propel them 
across the surface. 

“Then, during tJ\e night, the leaves act as cold traps, Tliey absorb 
the comet frost that falls on them, water and methane and carbon 
dioxide, incorporating that, too, into the flowers’ substance.” 

“And the roots?” 

“The roots are miles long. I don’t know how long. They tap 
deep wells of nutrient, water and organic substances. Deep 
inside the Moon." 

So Frank, of course, was right about the volatiles, as she had 
known. 

Takomi said now, “This is how the Moon feeds me. I have found 
a way to tap into those roots, extract the deep nutrients. My needs 
are modest. It does not damage the plant — although the plant is 
already withering.” 

“What? ... I suppose you despise Frank Paulis.” 

He said mildly, “Why should I?” 

“Because he is trying to dig out the sustenance for these plants. 
Rip it out of the heart of the Moon. Are you a Gray, Takomi?” 

He shrugged. “We have different ways. My way is — ” he stretched 
his hands “ — this. To live off the land, off tlie Moon. I need little to 
sustain me, and that little tlie Moon provides. And I have all the still- 
ness I need.” 

“But how many humans could the Moon support this way?” 

“All. Not many. But how many humans does tlie Moon need?” He 
studied her. “Your people have a word. Meclita.” 

“Dream.” It was the first Russian word she had heard spoken in 
many months. 

“It was the name your engineers wished to give to the first probe 
tliey sent to the Moon. Mechia. But it was not allowed, by those who 
decide such tilings. 

“Well, I am living a dream, here on the Moon, a dream of rock 
and stillness, here with my Moon flower. That is how you should 
think of me.” 

He smiled, and walked away. 

The Land was rich with life now: 

her children, her descendants, drinking in air and Light. Their 
songs echoed through the core of the Land, stivng and powefful. 

But it would not last, for it was time for the Merging. 

Fiist there was a sudden explosion of Rains, loo many to count, 
the coynets leaping out of the ground, one after the other. 

Then the Land itself became active. Great sheets of wck heated, 
becoming liquid, and wilhdiew into the interior of the Land. 

Many died, of course. But those that remained bred frantically. 
It was a glonous lime, a time of death and life. 

Changes accelera ted. She could feel huge masses rising and 
falling in the molten in terior. The Land grew hot, dissolving into 
a deep ocean of liqu id wck. She clung to the thin oust that con- 
tained the world. 

And then the Land itself began to break up, great masses of it 
hurling themselves into the sky, so that soon the Land ivas sur- 
rounded by a glowing cloud of fragmeids. 

More died. 
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But she was not afraid. It was gloiious! — as if the Land itself 
was birthing comets, as if the Land were like hersef, huHmg its 
childi'en far away. 

The end came swiftly, more swiftly than she had expected, in an 
explosion of heat and light that burst fixmi the keaii of the Land 
itself. The last, thin crust ivas bivken open, and suddenly there was 
no more Land, nowhere for her mots to grip. 

It ivas the Mmyrng, and it was glorious . . .. 



II. THE TUNNEL 
INTO THE moon! 



Frank J Pauus and Xenia Makarova, wrapped in their spider- 
web spacesuits, stood on a narrow aluminum bridge. They were 
under the South Pole derrick, and suspended over tlie tunnel Frank 
had dug into the heart of the Moon. 

The shaft below Xenia was a cylinder of sparkling lunar glass. 
Lights had been buried in the walls every few yards, so the shaft was 
brilliantly lit, like a shopping mall passageway, the multiple reflec- 
tions glimmering from the glass walls. Refrigeration and other con- 
duits snaked along the tunnel. 

It was vertical, perfectly symmetrical, and there was no ntist or 
dust, nothing to obscure her view. The tunnel receded to the center 
of the Moon, to infinity. Momentarily dizzy, she stepped back, 
anchored herself ^ain on the surface of the Moon. 

The area around the derrick had long lost its pristine theme-park 
look. There were piles of spill and waste and ore, dug out of the 
deepening hole in the ground. LHDs, automated load-hauklump 
vehicles, crawled continually around the site. The LHDs were 
baroque aluminum beetles with broad fenders, and most of their 
working parts were six feet or more off tlie ground, where sprays 
of the abrasive lunar dust wouldn’t reach. They sported giant fins 
to radiate off their excess heat; no conduction or convection to 
transfer heat here. The LHDs, she realized, were machines made 
for the Moon . . . 

Frank, excited, oddly nervous, started telling her how even the sub- 
terrene technology hadn't been resistant enough when they got 
through the mantle, four hundred miles deep, and the temperature 
climbed toward a thousand degrees. The drill could only penetrate 
farther by having high-velocity water flashed aliead of it so that tlie 
bore was constantly contained by a finger of chilled rock, bringing the 
temperature down to a bearable level — 

The lights, here at the South Pole pit head, were bright, and Xenia 
couldn’t see Frank’s face within his visor. 

He rubbed his hands. “It’s wonderful. Like the old days, Engineers 
overcoming obstacles, building things.” 

“And," she said, “thanks to all this stuff, we got through the 
mantle." 

“Hell, yes, we got through it. You’ve been away from the project too 
long, Xenia. We got through all tliat shit to the deep interior. The prim- 
itive materiai. And — ” 

“Yes?” 

He took her hands. Squat in his suit, his face invisible, he was still, 
unmistakably, Frank J Paulis. 

“And now, it’s our time.” 

“What are we going to do?" 

She could hear liis smile. “Trust me.” 

Without hesitation — he never hesitated — he stepped to the lip 
of the delicate metal bridge. She walked with him, a single step. A 
stitched safety harness, suspended from pulleys above, impeded her. 

He said, “Will you follow me?” 

She took a breath. “I’ve followed you so far.” 

“Then come." 

Hand in hand, they jumped off the bridge. 



LOW AS A SNOWFLAKE, TUGGED BY GRAVITY, XEN1.\ 
fell toward the heart of the Moon. 

The loose harness dragged gently at her shoul- 
ders and crotch, slowing her fall. She was guided by 
a couple of spider-web cables, tautly threaded 
down the axis of the shaft; through her suit’s fabric 
she could hear the hiss of the pulleys. 

Xenia could hear her heart pound. She looked down. There was 
nothing beneath her feet save a diminishing tunnel of light 

Frank was laughing. 

The deptli markers on the wall were already rising past her, map- 
ping her acceleration. But she was suspended here, in the vacuum, 
as if she were in orbit; she had no sense of speed, no vertigo from the 
hole beneatli her. 

Once she would have been terrified by such an experience. But shi; 
seemed to have lost her monkey instincts. There were rumors that 
Saddle Point gateway transitions did that to you. Or perhaps this 
place, this monstrous Moon tunnel of Frank’s, was simply too strange 
to comprehend. 

Their speed picked up quickly. In seconds, it seemed, they had 
already passed through tlie fine regolith layers, the Moon’s pulver- 
ized outer skin, and were sailing down through the megaregolith. 
Giant chunks of deeply shattered rock crowded against the glassj-, 
transparent tunnel walls like the corpses of buried animals. 

Fr^k was watching her. “Don’t touch that guide wire.” 

“I won’t” 

“These Japanese suits are smart technology, but we’re already mov- 
ing so fast die wire would take your arm off. But it isn’t so bad; even 
freefalling, our speed would only reach a mile a second by the time 
we hit the center of the Moon. Gravity falls off as you descend, you 
see He looked down, at the convergent emptiness beneath their 
boots. “Anyhow the pulleys will slow us. A hell of a ride, isn’t it?" 

“Yes 

The material beyond the walls had turned smooth and gray now. 
This was lunar bedrock, anorthosite, buried beyond even the prob- 
ings and pulverizing of the great impactors. Unlike Earth, there would 
be no fossils here, she knew, no remnants of life in these deep levels; 
only a smooth gradation of minerals, processed only by the slow 
workings of geology. 

Despite the gatliering warmth of tlie tunnel, despite her own accel- 
eration, she liad a sense of cold, of age and stillness. 

In some places tliere were levels, side shafts dug away from tlie 
main exploratory bore. Tliey led to slopes, lodes of magnesium-rich 
rocks, plugs of deep material that had been extruded long ago from 
the Moon’s frozen interior, and were now being mined out by Frank’s 
industry partners. She saw the workings as complex blurs, hurrying 
upwani as she fell, gone like dream visions. 

They dropped tlirough a surprisingly sharp transition into a new 
realm, where the rock on the other side of the walls glowed, of its 
own internal light. It. was a dull gray-red, like a cooling lava on Earth. 

“The mantle of the Moon,” Frank whispered, gripping her hands. 
“Basalt. Up here it ain’t so bad. But farther down the rock is so soft 
it pulls like taffy when you try to drill it. Four hundred miles of mush, 
apain inthe ass. ... ” 

As he talked they passed a place where the glass walls were marked 
with an engraving, stylized flowers witli huge lunar petals. This was 
where a technician had lost her life, in an implosion. The little memo- 
rial shot ujiward and was lost in the light. Fr^ didn’t comment 

Tlie rock was now glowing a briglit cherry-pink, rushing upwai’d 
past them. 

Falling, falling. Like dropping Uirougli some immense glass tube 
full of fluorescing gas. Xenia sensed the heat, despite her suit’s insu- 
lation and the refrigeration of the tunnel. 

Thick conduits surrounded them now, crowding the tunnel, flip- 
ping from bracket to bracket. The conduits carried water, bearing 
tlie Moon’s deep heat to the hydrothermal plants on the surface. 

Now they passed tlirougli anotlier transition, signaled by a wide 
wall marking, tliis one undetectable to eyes that were becoming daz- 
zled by the pink-white glare of the rocks. 
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The harness tugged at her sharply, slo\ving her. Looking down 
along tlie forest of conduits, she could see that they were approach- 
ing a terminus, a platfoim of some dull, opaque ceramic that plugged 
tlie tunnel. 

“End of the line," Frank said. “Down below there’s only the down- 
hole tools and the casing macliine and other jimk. ... Do you know 
wliere you are? Xenia, we’re five hundred miles deep, half-way to the 
center of the Moon. ...” 

She glanced at her chronometer patch. It had taken 20 minutes. 

The pulleys gripped harder and they slowed, drifting to a halt a 
couple of feet above tire platform. With Frank's help she loosened 
her harness and spilled easily to the platform itself, laiiding on her 
feet, as if after a sky-dive. 

She caught her balance, and looked aroimd. 

The platform was crowded with science equipment, anonymous 
gray boxes linked by cables to softscreens and batteries. Sensors and 
probes, wrapped in water-cooling jackets, were plugged into ports in 
the walls. She could see data collected from the lunar material flick- 
ering over tlie softscreens, measurements of porosity and perme- 
ability, data from gas meters and pressure gauges and dynamome- 
ters and gravimeters. There was evidence of work here, small 
pressurisable shelters, spare backpacks, notepads — even, incon- 
gruously, a coffee cup. Human traces, here at the heart of the Moon. 

They were alone here. 

She walked to the walls. She was, she felt, almost floating. 

There was primeval rock, pure and unmarked, all around her, 
beyond the window — like walls. 

“The deep interior of the Moon,” Frank said, joining her. He ran his 
gloved hands over the glass. “What the rock hounds call primitive 
material. The same stuff tlie asteroids are made of, left over from the 
solar system’s formation. Never melted and differentiated like the 
mantle, never bombarded like tlie surface. Untouched since the Moon 
budded off of Eartli itself, 1 guess.” 

“I feel light as a feather,” she said. And so she did; she felt as if she 
was going to float back up the borehole like a soap bubble. 

Frank glared up into the hundreds of miles of tunnel above them, 
and concentric light rings glimmered in his face plate. “All tliat rock 
up there doesn’t pull at us. Not when we’re down here. Just the stuff 
beneath our feet. It might as well be cloud, rocky cloud, hundreds of 
miles of it — ” 

“I suppose, at the core itself, you would be weightless.” 

“I guess." 

On one low bench stood a glass beaker, covered with clear plastic 
film. She picked it up; she could barely feel it, dwarfed within her 
thick, inflexible gloves. It held a liquid that sloshed in the gentle grav- 
ity. The liquid was murky brown, not quite transparent. 

She turned. Fraitk was grinning. 

Inunediately, she understood. 

“I wish you could drink it,” he said. “I wish we could drink a toast 
You know what that is? It’s watei'. Moon water, water from tlie lunar 
rocks.” He took the beaker and turned around, in a slow, ponderous 
dance. “It’s all around us. Just as Mariko predicted, a ocean of it. Wad- 
sleyite and mqjorite witli tliree percent water by weight. . . . Incredi- 
ble. We did it babe.” 

“Frank, You were right. I had no idea.” 

“I sat on tlie results, I wanted you to be tlie first to see this. To see 
my—” 

“Affirmation,” she said gently. “This is your affirmation.” 

“Yeah. I’m a hero.” 

It was true, she knew. 

It was going to work out just as Frank had projected, as they had 
mapped out in the wargaming they had done. As soon as the impli- 
cations of the find became apparent — that there really were oceans 
down here, buried inside the Moon — the imaginations of tlie Lunar 
Japanese would be fast to follow Frank’s vision. This wasn’t a sim- 
ple matter of plugging holes in tlie environment support system loops. 
There was enough resource here, just as Frank said, to future-proof 
the Moon. Not for the first time Xenia had recognized Frank’s brutal 
wisdom in his dealings witli people: to bulldoze them as fim as he had 



to, imtil they couldn’t help but agree with him. 

Frank would become tlie most famous man on the Moon. 

Thai, wasn’t going to help him, though, she thought sadly. 

“So,” she said. “You proved yoim point You found what you wanted 
to find. Will you stop now?” 

“Stop the borehole?” He sounded shocked. “Hell, no. We go on.” 
“Frank, the investors are already pulling out.” 

“Chicken-livered assholes. I’ll go on if I have to pay for it myself.” 
He put tlie beaker down. “Xenia, to hell with tlie water. Water isn’t 
enough; it’s just a first step. We have to go on. We still have to find 
the otlw volatiles. Metliane. Organics — ” 

“But even Mariko says the theoretical basis for their existence here 
is shaky compared to wal ei .” 

“Shaky, hell,” he said angrily. "If tliose cosmic processes, whatever 
the hell they were, worked to trap the water, they’ll trap the other 
stuff too.” 

His faith, in the existence of those deep chemical treasures, was 
strong as ever. And — knowing she already had evidence that he 
was right — she felt stabs of guilt. 

But she couldn’t help him now. 

He was saying, “We go on. Damn it, Roughneck is my project.” 
“No, it isn’t. We sold so much stock to get through the mantle that 
you don’t have a mtuority any more.” 

“But we’re rich again.” He laughed. “We’ll buy it back." 

“Nobody’s selling. Tliey certainly won’t after you publish tliis find- 
ing. You’re too successful. I’m sorry, Frank.” 

“So the bad guys are closing in, hull. Well, Uie hell with it I’D find 
a way to beat them. I always do.” He grabbed her gloved hands. 
“Never mind tliat now. Listen, I’ll teD you why I brought you down 
here. I’m winning. I found water in toe Moon, just where we pre- 
dicted. And as soon as we hit volatile, I’m going to get everything 1 
ever wanted. Except one tiling." 

She was bewDdered. “Wliat?" 

“I want us to get married. I want us to have kids. We came here 
together, from out of toe past, and we should have a life of our own, 
on this Japanese Moon.” His voice w'as heavy, laden with emotion, 
almost cracking. In Uie glare of rock light, she couldn’t see his face. 
She hadn’t expected this. She couldn’t think of a response. 

“Hell,” he said, and now his voice was almost shrill. “What do you 
say? This is the biggest moment, of my life, Xenia. Of our lives. I 
want, to share it with you, now and forever. To hell witli Kawasaki, 
the investors. We did this, together. The Moon is ours. Now, what 
do you say?” 

“Tlie comet," she said softly. 

He was silent for a moment, still gripping her hands. 

“The metliane rocket was detected.” 

She could tell he was thinking of denying all knowledge of this. 
Then he said: 

“Who found it?” 

“Takonii." 

“I’he piss-drinking old bastard out at Edo?” 

“Yes.” 

“That still doesn’t prove — ” 

“I checked the accounts. I found where you diverted the funds, 
how you built the rocket, how you launched it, how you ren- 
dezv'oused it with the comet.” She sighed. “You never were smart at 
tliat kind of stuff, Firnik. You should have asked me to help.” 
“Would you?” 

“No.” 

He released her hands. “I never meant it to hit where it did. On Fra- 
castorius.” 

“I know’ that. Nevertlieless, that's where it did land.” 

He picked up the glass of lunai- water. “But you know what, I’d 
have gone aliead even if I had known. I had to kickstart Prometheus; 
I needed that comet. It was the only w'ay. You can’t stagnate. That 
way lies extinction.” 

She closed her eyes. “I admire your ambition. But — ” 

"If I gave tlie Limar Japanese a choice, they wouldn’t have aUowed it 
Tliey’d be sucking piss water out of old concrete for the rest of time.” 
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“But it would be their choice.” 

“And that’s more important?” 

She shrugged. “It’s inevitable they’ll know soon," she said. “Where 
I found the false accounting, the evidence of the deflection, the 
authorities will follow.” 

He turned to her, and she sensed he was grinning again, irrepress- 
ible. “At least I finished my project. At least I got to be a hero. . . . 
Marry me,” he said again. 

“No.” 

“Wliy not? Because I’m going to be a con?” 

“Not that.” 

“Then why?” 

“Because I wouldn’t last, in your heart. You move on, Frank.” 
“You’re wrong,” he said. But there was no coitviction in liis voice. 
“So," he said. “No wedding bells. No little Lunar Americaiis, to teach 
these Japanese how to play pro football.” 

“1 guess not.” 

He walked away. “Makes you think, though,” he s^d, liis back to her. 
“What?” 

He waved a hand at the glowing walls. “This technology isn’t so 
advanced. Neil and Buzz couldn’t have done it, but maybe we could 
have opened up some kind of deep mine on the Moon by the end of 
the 20th century, say. Started to dig out the water, live off tlie land. If 
only we’d known it was here, all this wealth, even NASA might have 
done it. And then you’d have an American Moon, and who knows 
how history might have tiuned out?” 

“None of us can change things." 

He looked at her, his face masked by rock light. “However much 
we might want to.” 

“No.” 

“How long do you think I have?” 

“Before — ” 

“Before they shut me down.” 

“1 don’t know. Weeks. No more.” 

“Then I’ll have to make those weeks count-” 

He showed her how to hook her suit harness to a fresh pulley set, 
and they began tlie long, slow ride to the surface of the Moon. 

Abandoned on its bench top at tlie bottom of tlie shaft, she could 
see the covered beaker, the Moon water witliin. 



FTER HER DESCENT INTO THE MOON, SHE RETURNED 
to Edo, seeking stillness. 

'The world of the Moon, here on Farside, was sim- 
ple: the regolith below, the sunlight that flowed 
from the black sky above. Land, light, dark. That, 
and herself, alone, When she looked downsun, at 
her own shadow, the light bounced from the dust 
back toward her, making a halo aroimd her head. 

The Moon flower had, she saw, significantly diminished since her 
last visit; many of the outlying petals were broken off or shattered. 
After a time, Takomi joined her. 

He said: “Evidence of the flowers has been unturned before.” 

“It has?” 

“I have, discreetly, studied old records of the lunar surface. 
Another legacy of richer days past, when much of the Moon was 



studied in some detail. 

“But those explorers, long dead now, did not know what tlrey had 
found, of course. Some of the remains were buried under regolith lay- 
ers. Some of them were billions of years old.” He sighed. “The evidence 
is fragmentary, Nevertheless 1 have been able to establish a pattern.” 
“Wliat kind of pattern?” 

“It is true that the final seeding event drew the pods, with unerring 
accuracy, back to this site. As you observed. The pods were absorbed 
into the structure of the primaiy plant, here, which has since widi- 
ered. The seeding was evidently triggered by the arrival of the comet- 
the enveloping of the Moon by its new, temporary atmosphere. 

“But I have studied the patterns of earlier seedings — ” 

“Triggered by earlier comet impacts.” 

“Yes. All of them long before human occupancy began here. Just ont* 
or two impacts, per aeon. Brief comet rains, sj^urts of before the 
long winter closed again. And each impact triggered a seeding event.” 
“ ... Ah. I understand. These are like desert flowers, which bloom 
in the brief rain. Poppies, rockroses, grasses, chenopods.” 

“Exactly. They complete their life-cycles quickly, propagate as vig- 
orously as possible, while t he comet air lasts. And then their seeds 
lay dormant, for as long as necessary, waiting for the next chance 
event, perhaps as long as a billion years.” 

“1 imagine they spread out, trying to cover the Moon. Propagate as 
fast and as far as possible, like desert plants. Wherever there is suit- 
able regolith — ” 

“No,” he said quietly. 

“Tlien what?” 

“At every comet event, the seedings com’erge. 

“A billion years ago there were a thousand sites like this. In a great 
seeding, these diminished to a mere himdred: Tliose fortunate few 
were bombarded with seeds, while the originators withered. And 
later, another seeding reduced that hundred to 12 or so. And finally, 
the 12 are reduced to one.” 

She tried to think that through; she pictured the little seed pods 
converging, diminishing in number. “It doesn’t make sense.” 

“Not for us, who are ambassadors from Ejutli,” he said. “Earth life 
spreads, colonizes, whenever aitd wherever it can. But tliis is lunar 
liJfe, Xenia And the Moon is an old, cooling, dying world. Its richest 
days were brief moments, far in the past And so life has a^usted to 
the situation. Do you understand?” 

“ . . . I think so. But now, tliis is truly the last of them? The end?” 
“Yes. 'Tlie flower is already diminishing, dying.” 

“But why here? Why now?” 

He shrugged. “Xenia, your colleague Frank Paulis is evidently 
determined to rebuild tlie Moon, inside and out. Even if he fails, oth- 
ers will follow where he showed the way. The stillness of the Moon 
is lost.” He sniffed. “My own garden might; survive, but in a park, like 
your old Apollo landers, to be gawked at by tourists. It is a dimin- 
ishing. And so with the flowers. There is nowhere for diem to survive, 
on the Moon, in our future.” 

“But how do they kno^v they can’t survive — oh, that’s the wrong 
question. Of course the flowers don’t know anything.” 

He paused, regarding her. “Are you sure?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We are smart, and aggressive. We think smartness is derived from 
aggression. Perhaps that is true. But perhaps it takes a greater imag- 




SHE FOUND PLACES WHERE FUNDS HAD BEEN 
DIVERTED. A SURPRISINGLY LARGE AMOUNT, 
REASONABLY WELL CONCEALED. 



illation to comprehend stillness than to react to tlie noise and clamor 
of our shallow himian world.” 

Slie frowned, remembering Mariko’s evidence about neural stimc- 
tiires in tlie flowers. “You’re saying these things are conscious?” 

“1 believe so. It would be haixl to prove. I have spent much time in 
contemplation here, however. And I have developed an intuition. A 
sympathy, perhaps.” 

“But that seems — ” 

“WTiat?” 

“Bleak,” she said. “Unbelievably so. Cruel. Wliat kind of god would 
plan such a thing? Think about it. You have a conscious creatiu'e, 
trapped on the surface of tlie Moon, in this desolate, barren envi- 
ronment. And its way of living, stretching back billions of years 
maybe, lias liad the sole pmpose of diminishing itself, to prepare for 
tliis final extinction, this death, tliis sviyerl. Wliat is the purpose of 
consciousness, confronted by such desolation?" 

“But perhaps it is not so,” he said gently. 

“Wfiiat?” 

“Tlie cosmologists tell us that there are many time streams. Tlie 
future of the Moon, in tlie direction we face, may be desolate. But not 
the past. So why not face that way?” 

Siie remembered the kare sansui, the waterless stream. It was 
impossible to tell if the stream was flowing from past, to future, or 
future to past; if the hills of heaped regolitli were rising or sinking — 
“I don’t understand," she said. 

“Perliaps to the flowere — to this flower, the last, or pcrliaps tlie 
first. — this may be a beginning, not an end. The beginning of a jour- 
ney that will end in unity, and unimaginable glory.” 

"Vileekee bokh. You ai-e telling me that these plants are living back- 
wards in time? Projiagating — not into tlie future — but into the past.?” 
He touched her gloved hand. “Tlie important thing is that, you must 
not grieve for tlie flowere. They have their dream. Their mechta, of a 
better Moon, in the deep past, or deep future. The universe is not 
always cruel, Xenia Makarova And you must not hate Frank, for what 
he has done.” 

“I don’t hate liim.” 

“Tliere is a point of view from which he is not taking from the heart 
of the Moon, but giving. You see? Now come. I have green tea, and 
rice cake, and we will sit under the cherry tree, and talk further,” 

She nodded, dumbly, and let him take her by the hand, 

Togetlier they walked across the yielding antiquity of the Moon. 



I T WAS ANOTHER CEl^BRATION, HERE AT THE SOUTH POLE OF 
the Moon. It was the day Project Roughneck promised to ful- 
fill its potential by bringing the first commercially useful 
loads of water to the surface. Once again the crowds were 
out, investors witli tlieir guests, families with children, huge 
softscreens draped over drilling gear, Obseiv^ers everywhere 
so everyone on the Moon could see, share immediately, 
eveiything that happened here today. Even the Grays were here, to 
celebrate the end, dancing in elaborate formations. 

Icebound Earth hovered like a ghost on one horizon. 

This time, Xenia didn’t find Frank strutting about the lunai’ surface 
in liis Stare & Stripes spacesuit, gi\ing out orders. FVank knew, he 
said, which way die wind blew, a blunt Earthbound metaphor no 
Lvmar Japanese imderetood. So he had confined himself to a volun- 
tary house arrest, in the new lyokan that had opened up on the sum- 
mit of one of the tallest rim mountains here. 

When she arrived, he waved her in and handed her a drink, afine sake. 
“Tliis is one hell of a cage,” he said. “If you’ve got to be in a cage — ” 
“Don’t be frightened,” she said. 

He lauglied darkly. “Civilized, tliese Liuiar Japanese, Well, we’ll see.” 
It was tnie that so far, while the investigation was progressing, he 
had been left alone. Xenia liked to tiiink the Lunar Japanese autlior- 
ities were giving Frank time and space, letting him eryoy his huge tri- 
umph, before tliey acted. 

But perhaps that was sentimental. 

After centuries of survival on the unyielding Moon, she knew tliere 



was a hardness under the polite, civilized veneer of these Lunar 
Japanese. Tliey did not suffer well those who wasted resources, or 
endangered the lives of others. 

Not that Frank was suffering right now, at any rate. His suite was 
a penthouse, magnificent, decorated a mix of Western-style and tra- 
ditional Japanese. One wall, facing the borehole, was just a single 
huge pane of tough, anhydrous lunar glass. 

She saw a glass of mui'ky water, covered over, on a table top. Moon 
water, his only trophy of Rouglmeck. 

He walked her to tht window. 

She gazed out, goddes ?-like, surveying the activity. Tlie drilling site 
was an airay of blocky macliinery, now stained deep gray by dust, all 
of it batlied in artificial light The stais hung above the plain, stark and 
still, and people and their vehicles swanned over tlie ancient, broken 
phiin like so many spacesuited ants. 

“You know, it’s a great day,” she said. “Tliey’re making your dream 
come true.” 

“My dream, hell.” He fetched himself another slug of sake, which he 
drank like beer. “They stole it from me. And they’re going inwai’d, 
Tliat’s what Kawasaki and the rest, ai’e considering now. I’ve seen tlieft 
plans. Huge underground cities in the emst, big enough for thousands, 
even hunebeds of thousands, all powered by thenual energy from the 
rocks. You don’t need the surface, any off-woiid resoiuces. In 50 years 
you could have multijiles of tlie Moon’s present population, buirow- 
ing away busily. Hell, it, would lake a himdred generations to fill up the 
Moon that way, for there are oceans down there, my oceans, the 
oceans I foimd.” He glanced at his wristwatch, restless. 

“Wliat’s wrong with tliat?” 

“But that wasn’t the idea,” he said heavily. “It wasn’t the point.” 
“Tlien what was the point?” 

“That,” he said, and he looked up at frozen Earth. 

“We should take on the Prion?” 

“If we have to, to get Earth back. It’s our planet, damn it.” 

“ Wliose? Cure? Or tlie Luiuir J^ianese? Or — 

But he wasn’t listening. “If we dig ourselves into tlie ground, we 
won’t, be able to see tlie Eartli, or the stare. We’ll forget. Don’t you see 
that?. . . ” He glared at her. “We had to flee Earth once before.” 
“What?" 

He said, “I know about t he Moon flowers.” 

Taken aback, she said nothing. 

He laughed at her discomfit ure. “Of course I know about the flow- 
ers. This is my organization, Xenia. Even now, tliat’s still true. You 
can’t keep anj^iing from me.” 

“I’m soiry if — ” 

“It would have been better if you’d told me. We could have worked 
together.” He jiicked up tlie water glass. “You know what I have here, 
in this beaker?” 

“Tell me.” 

“Life, Xenia Or at least, lots of little corpses. Billions and billions 
of tliem, just in this beaker alone.” 

She stared at the beaker of Moon water, as if she might see what, 
he was talking about. 

“Life, from deep inside the Moon," he said. “Tlie bio boys say tliere 
is a whole ecosystem down here. Well, tliere had to be. Did you think 
tliere would be just the flowers on the surface, just one species? The 
life is anaerobic; that is, it doesn’t use oxygen. It feeds on the water 
and organic sliit down here, and it uses heat energy to diive its metab- 
olism. Once we dig tliese lit tle guys out, the reduction in pressure 
destroys them. So tlie techs are coming up with smarter probes that 
can study them in situ. Of course it isn’t native to the Moon. ...” 

All tliis was too fast for Xenia. 

“Then where — ” 

“Xenia, the first forms of life on Earth were like tliis. They di(bi’t 
use free oxygen because there was none. Their metabolism was 
much less energet ic than ours, and they pumped out a lot of unde- 
sirable by-products. But they survived nevertheless. 

“When oxygen started to gather in Earili’s atmosphere — one of tliose 
by-products — they choked to deatli on it, literally. Some survived by 
Continiued on page 93 
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To never have traveled through time is a deficiency that can be endured. 
But to have the ability to travel through time stolen from you 
could drive even the strongest person mad. 




X .«t:ari; every day wiiii a feeJiri^ of 
Bvery morriiri^ wheri ^iiards awaken 
ii^, X reach for my matrix, and every morn- 
iri^ it; is still ^one. 

Amputees must; tlitou^ the same ritiual, 



but it can’t hurt tliem as much. I would trade both of my legs forever to 
whoever would bring me back my key to traveling time. The others rise in 
preparation for trips to the latrine trench and then into the line for break- 
fast. The draft from the open door strikes me, and I curl tighter under my 
dirty blanket. I am 64 years old. I have seen Christ bom and I have seen 
Kermedy die. I have been a king in the past, and a dictator in the future, 
but now it is 1842 and I am a prisoner sentenced to hard labor on the 
Moscow to St. Petersburg Railroad. 

My head still under the blanket, I call out the two questions that have 
become the tools for defining my reality. 

“Mikolqj, are you still here, my Mend?” 

“Yes, Count. 1 have not escaped in the night.” 

“1 am sorry to hear it, but since you are still here, tell me who is Tsar of 
all the Russias today?” 

“Nicholas, Count. It was Nicholas yesterday and it is still Nicholas today.” 
“And it will be Nicholas tomorrow,” says Jan, “unless we are very lucky.” 
The rest of the prisoners are moving out of the hut, but the three of us 
linger. This time alone will cost us our share of breakfast, but we usually 
find the warmth and repose more satisfactory than the three gulps of cab- 
bage soup that is our allotted morning meal. After a night spent with 30 
unwashed men, huddled against one another for warmth like pigs, it is 
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wonderful to spend a few moments in peace. 

All oiu’ cabin is Polish, but only Mikol<u and Jan are from the unfor- 
tunate uprising of 1830. The rest are criminals or revolutionaries 
exiled since that time. Like their coimtry, tJiey are surrounded by a 
hostile land and people, so tltcy cling together. Mikol^j is their leader, 
ajul he keeps tliem alive, but he had given up hope for anything bet- 
ter than mere suivival. Until 1 came. 

“It must be today,” says Mikolfy in a low voice. “Olav suspects. I see 
it in his eyes.” 

“Yes, Count,” agrees Jan, his voice barely above a mumble, “today. 
Tonight I must either be free or dead. I can bear no more waiting.” 

I groan and stretch my poor anus. Tliey have grown so thin that I 
hardly know them any more. “Another week would see the onions in 
season, my friends,” 1 say. 

“Food does us no good if we are not free to eat it,” says Mikolcy. “I 
tell you that Olav susjrects.” 

“Perhaps,” I say, and I consider the weak light coming through tire 
taip roof of our rough cabin. “Let us watch the sky. If we can smell 
rmn, tlren we will go.” 

“Good,” grunts Mikol^, then rises aird says in his normal, gruff 
voice, “Come, Jan, will you sleep the whole day away?” My friends 
rise and leave, tucking their blankets about them. Mikoliy and Jan 
ai-e probably tire only prisoners who can remember the last time we 
were issued new clothes. We have never been given coats. Tire blan- 
kets must serve to wann us day and night. 

It is time to get up, but 1 linger. I have been a prisoner nearly two 
months now, and I still cannot explain my presence in this place. I 
remember going into tlie back of the burning tnick. I remember fir- 
ing twice at. one of Snalce’s robots, my shotgun’s flechettes shredding 
its polymer hide. I remember reaching the bomb detonator, switch- 
ing it off, aitd then smashing it. I remember i)ain tmd tl\e floor of tlic 
tnick coming up to shun into my face. I remember more pain and the 
flicker of the blue lightning as a matrix cut me out of 1936. The next 
thing I remember is waking up here with my matrix gone. 

Tlie Ollier prisoners know even less tium I do. Mikoliy tells me that, 
they returned from a day’s labor to find me laying unconscious in tlie 
middle of the floor. I have spoken with those of tlie guards t hat I can, 
but none of them will admit to knowing imytliing. I have ai gued that, 
since no one knows why 1 am here, perhaps I should nol be. Tliey 
laugh. I am here, that is enough for t hem. 

is a hacking cough from outside the cabin and 
I roll quickly to my feet. 1 am just tucking up my blan- 
ket when Olav bursts into the dim cabin. He is a shoit 
man, even among tlie malnourished Slavs, and I have 
more than a foot of height on him. Olav resents my 
height. He has frequently threatened to cut me off at the knees so 
that he can look me in the eye. Fonnerly when he found me still on 
the floor in the morning, he kicked me till I rose. Now my fellow jiris- 
oneis warn me with a cough when he is coming. 

Olav is a sergeant in tlie special rail police, that not-so-select group 
that; is in charge of keeping order among the thousands of impressed 
serfs and prisoneis wlio are doing the work of building the I'ailroad. 
Revolts are frequent because of the conditions, and the police quell 
diem with shootings and floggings. It is grim, distasteful work, and 
most of the police ease tlieir troubled consciences with drink. Olav 
has no need to ease his conscience; he eiyoys the work. Keeping us 
in our place, he calls it. I call it sadistic brutality. 

“You are late, Ponivitch,” says the ugly pug of a man, tapping his 
club against his thigh. 

“As you say, honored Sergeant.” 

“You must show more energy, Ponivitch. Some of these other pigs 
look to you for dieir eximiple. Yourslotli might bring diem greatpain.” 

“As you say, honored Sergeant.” 

“Good. Tomorrow I am sure t hat you wUl be the first from this 
cabin, all, Ponivitch?” I am anticipating the blow. Tlie trick is always 
to take enough of it to satisfy him, but to dodge enough of it so that 
you are not crippled. I miscalculate on the side of the foniier, but that 
f)2 



is better than the other way. Tlie pain sends me to my knees, but I am 
spared a second blow of die club. He mges me to my feet with a kick, 
and dien propels me out the door with a shove. Ho leaves me in the 
dill by the breakfast line and goes in search of odierprey. 

The big shepheixi, Kasper, helps me up, and Jan is quickly at my side. 
“Are you all right?” Jan asks. 

“Fine,” I lie. My every breadi makes my ribs ache. 

“I sliould kill him maybe?” asks Kasper hopefully. Kasper is here 
because he snapped the neck of a Russian soldier who tried to rape 
his sister. He would have been hanged if not for the railroad’s 
demands for manpower. 

“No, Kasper,” Jan says, “not yet." 

“But soon, Jan,” I say, rubbing my bmised ribs, “soon.” 

A ft^f breakfast, we begin our march t o die forest, diree 
nifles distant, where we are felling trees for laili oad des. 
To my mind, it would make more sense to move us to a 
temporary camp near the forest until the job is com- 
I pleted. Tliis would not only spare us the tw'o hours of 
marching a 'day, but also add two hours of tree-felling a day. Oiu* mas- 
ters do not see it that way, and I learned quickly not to offer them my 
suggestions. 

As always on this march, my thoughts are of time and rescue. Miko- 
laj and Jan think of escape and they ai’e right. We must escape this 
camp, but even then 1 will still be trapped in lliis time. We can run 
away from the guards, but without one of the Designers’ matrixes, I 
can only travel time the slow way, foivvard, minute by minute. 

Matrixes aie metallic, 20-sided Ailstotelian solids, never more than 
an inch across, wit h a density greater than gold. Time machines con- 
trolled by mere thought, diey w^ere created by a race, the Designers, 
who will be boni in a far futme universe laid to waste by entropi'. 
They will use the matrixes to carry them into the energy-rich past 
where they were wiped out by one of their own genetic creations. 

The existence of the mat rixes divides the people into two classes: 
time travelers and ephemerals. Each class is boimd by a linear mai'ch 
of moments, but time travelers can jump over the ephemeral ones. If 
a time traveler chooses to live an ephemeral moment., that same 
moment passes for all other time travelers. 

Tlie practical effect of this is illust:rated by Azazolo’s eternal hunt 
for Snake. Azazelo will follow the trail of Snake’s matrix to London 
in 1940, where he will find that Snake has jumped for Beiiut in 1964. 
Azazelo must, wail, Uie few hours it will take his matrix to recharge, 
imd then jumj) to Beinil, where he will find that Snake has used those 
houis to recharge h is matrix and jmnp for Capetown, 2002. Azazelo 
can’t jump into Bcinit while Snake is still there because, for the 
matrixes, that time has already passed. Tliey will create a new time- 
line rather tlum let a time traveler into a time that tliey liave already 
“lived.” Tlie only way Azazelo ever meets Snake is when Snake waits 
for him to arrive, wliich Snake does only when he wants to spring a 
t rap or deliver a taunt. 

Ironically, it was Snake who gave me my first matrix. Snake is 
always seeking new matrixes and buying himself time by passing his 
old ones to resourceful young people wlio don’t understand what 
they are getting into. Believing tliat I was pursued by a mad man, I 
spent two years jumping from time to time, until finally Azazelo 
caught me, spared me, and resumed his hunt for Snake. 

Wliat Snake Iniys liimsclf time for is atrocities. He has pet times and 
pet places, and he is brutal in defending them. While in 1936 for the 
Olympics, I encomitered Snake in the midst of a plot to kill Stalin, I 
might have allowed it, but he planned to caiiy out the assassination 
with rm atomic bomb. I could not let himdi’eds of thousands of peo- 
ple die, even on the chance that it might save millions. 

So Snake and I fouglrt, in this place but 96 years in the future. I lost 
my matrix and now I am an ephemeral. I need a time traveler to res- 
cue me, and a week of consistent answers to my morning questions 
has decided me that one is close by. 

The matrixes’ ability to create new timelines has made ephemeral 
time a changeable place without changing the way tliat everyone 




experiences it. As a tune traveler, you don’t notice it because you are 
creating the clianges. As an e]3hemeral, you don’t notice tlie changes 
eitlier, because a change of the past clianges yoiu' menioiy of Ilie pjist 
too, unless perhaps you have been a time traveler for 40 yeais and 
part of your mind is still outside time. 

I formed my morning questions because for the first week I was on 
the railroad, things were hard physiciilly, but undeistandable men- 
tally. Then one morning I woke up and Mikolqj wiisn’t in the cabin. I 
asked the obvious questions and found that I was the only jierson 
who remembered him. Even Jan had never heai cl of him. 

Tliat morning was bad enough, but it was worse the next day when 
Mikol^ was back and no one remembered him being gone. Nor did 
anyone understand my surprise later the same day when I found t hat 
file Tsar was named Constantine. I remembered that Constantine 
had stepped aside in favor of Nicholas when Alexander died, but no 
one else did. 

And so tilings went and so I fomied my questions. For six weeks I 
received different answeis nearly eveiy time I asked. Mikolqj came 
and went. So did Nicholas. Then other things began to change too. 
The changes were coming faster, becoming more mai-ked, when sud- 
denly they stopped. For the past week, nothing has changed, and in 
the mornings the answeis are always the same. 

I ha\-e two theories about why everything seems normal again. The 
first is that my memory has simply become as ephemeral as every- 
one else’s. It is certainly possible t hat the world is still chmigiiig just 
as it was, but I am no longer noticing. This is a very depressing the- 
ory when conipai'ed to the second. 

My second theory is that a time traveler lias arrived close by mid that 
we are again riding the leading edge of change. If so, I have to contact 
that traveler and convince liini to save me. The problem is, How? 



again. It seemed possible that the liiendship had been such that 
Nicholas might not only still remember Jan, but he might even shel- 
ter us from the authorities. It was a slim hope, but we had no other. 

“You ready?” Kasper asks, startling me. “We take now?” 

“Yes, Kasper, I am through,” 1 say, and step back as Kasper and 
Bohdan jmt their forks into the log that Mar-k and I have been trim- 
ming mid I'oll it toward the w'agons. I suddenly realize that I have lost 
track of Olav, and I look about for him. It is important to be aware of 
Olav when you work. Wlien he is out of sight, you can work at a 
leisurely pace, but when he is close, you work hard. Industry may 
not save you a beating, but slotli wll certainly earn you one. 

I clutch at the axe 1 have been using to trim tlie logs when I catch 
siglit. of Olav. He is at the far end of the line, yelling mid waving his 
club at August. An outspoken divinity student with some impopular 
ideas about personal rights and freedoms for his countrymen, August 
was sent, to the railroad by a military tribunal. He has a breathing dis- 
order Q)!-obably Jistlinia) and there are times when he just cannot get 
enough air to w’ork. Olav has diagnosed tlie illness as laziness and 
seeks to cure it witli beatings. His program has shown no results yet, 
but Olav takes great pleasure in applying tlie treatments. 

I look at tlie sky and find it cloudy. I sniff the air mid find it humid. 

I feel the axe in my hand and find it heavy. I decide. August has had 
enough of Olav’s treatments. I have had enough of tliis life. 

Corporal Rodziriski sees me coming mid jiushes himself away from 
the tree he has been dozing against. “You there," he says, “go back to 
your place.” Rodzinski is the heaviest of oim guards, and the kindest 
in his way. 1 regr et what I must do to him even as I mu catcliing the 
eyes of the closest jirisoriers, causing tliern to edge towm-d the florid 
corporal. 

“I go to sjieak with the ser'geant, honored Corporal,” I say, stop- 
ping four- feet from him. 

“Ha. Better you do not.. Count,” says Rodzinski. “It. is painful to talk 
to the sergemit.” 
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.Hr work gang in the forest con- 
ksists of the camp’s 30 Poles. Ther-e ar-e three police 
I gum-ds to w'atch over irs, mid none of tliem except Olav 
is very alert. We are not in chains, mid there is nothing 
pmticuhirly distinctive about our clothes except their 
r all the seeming laxity of our confinement, we are in a 
prison nearly as impregnable as Devil’s Island. It is called Russia. 

The St. Petersbiu-g — Moscow railway was tlie first ever built in 
Russia. The legend is that, there was an argiuiient over the route the 
road should take and that Tsar Nicholas settled it by using his sword 
to draw a sti-aiglit line from Moscow to St. Petersburg. Wlielher the 
story is tnre or not, the raih-oad does indeed rim in mi almost, straight, 
line, over ravines it might; have nin along, t Iirough moiinUiins it might 
have gone around, and nowhere near the towns it. might have served. 

From where we are working, the nearest niqjor town is Torzhok, 
30 miles west. If we nm east, we would have to go nearly 35 miles to 
r eacli Likhoslav. Between us and either of these towns stmid iiumer-- 
oiis estates, places where the serfs live out their whole lives for gen- 
eration after generation and a stranger cannot pass unnoticed. In 
short, while we could easily escape ovm gum-ds, we have nowhere to 
go. Even if by some miracle we reached a town before we starved or 
froze or were caught, we would m-rive witliout money and without 
friends. In such a state, even a town might not be shelter enough to 
hide us from the police. 

The enonnity of these obstacles had kept. Mikolqj from consider- 
ing escape. I thought it impossible as w'ell imlil Jim one day renimked 
that our present, camp was only nine miles from the micest.i-al home 
of a Russimi noblenimi, Nicholas Ignalioff, whom he had met when 
they were both in Paris before the Uprising. 1 had plumbed Jan’s 
mind, getting him to tell the stories of that summer in Pttris again mul 



“I know', honored Coiporal, that is what I must 
speak to him about.” 

Suddoi-Jy Rodzinsid seems to catch the undercurrent, in my voice 
imd he looks about nervously. Four of us now stand within two yards 
of him, idl of us stming at him. Too late, the unlucky corporal goes 
for his musket. 

People expect you to swing axes. It takes t hem off giuird when you 
jab with one. Rodzinski doubles over with a whoosh of pain after I 
ram the butt of my axe into his solar plexus. Instantly the other pris- 
oners ime on him, mid I mu hm-iying on to Olav. 

The beating is under way as I arrive, axe still in hand. Six more 
workers stand about , Kiisper and Jan among them. They hold axes and 
saws themselves, but they do notliing except watch as the club rises 
and falls to the tmie of Olav’s gleeful taiuits and August's breathless 
gasps. Such is I he nature of tlie despair under which we have lived. 

I don’t take time for tlueats or warnings. Olav’s back is to me and 
I do not: ask him to (urn around. I swing the axe up imd bring the flat 
of the blade down in the center of the little sergeant’s back. He yells 
in pain and falls to the groimd beside August. 

I stand fli-st on Olav’s neck as he tries to rise, and then on his wrist 
as he reaches for his club. “Stop!” he yells. “You’ll die for this! Die!” 

“Be quiet," I say and silence him by gi-inding my bare heel into his 
shoulder. “1 am about to take your life, honored Sergeant. I give you 
a full minute to pray.” 

“No! Rodzinski! Bojko!” I look over my shoulder. Rodzinski is 
motionless on the ground where I confronted him. Bojko, at the far 
end of the line, cannot be seen for the crowd of men about him. 

“They emmot help you, honored Sergeant. Please hun-y and beg 
God to forgive you. Your Lime flees.” 
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“Stop him, you fools!” roai-s Olavto the others. “Stop him! You’ll all 
die! Tliey’il hang you all for this. Stop liim and save yourselves!" Tlie 
other prisoners stand where they are. 

I do not like to kill. I never do when I can avoid it, and even over a 
bmte like Olav I hesitate. Not that I have any sympathy for him, but 
perhaps he has a mother somewhere who will cry for her lost son. 
Perhaps he has a brother who loves him, or a sister he is kind to. It 
sickens me that I may cause such j)eople grief, but then 1 also know 
that they will be mourning a monster. 

From the other end of the Ihie comes Mikolaj’s wasted voice, raised 
in a hoarse shout. “Freedom!" he calls \\1f.h all the power in his skele- 
tal body, and the cry is taken up by others. The word seizes my anus. 
My axe jerks up and swings down, embedding itself in the little jjolice- 
man’s shining head. The body under my bare, dirty feet Jerks, quiv- 
ers. and then lies still. 

rain falls in a steady sprinkle as the whole trooj) of 
^ B us shamble through the gatheriirg darkness. Most of us 
fl cany shovels and axes; some of us cany each othei\ 
B^ Kasper carries August. Between his asthma attack and 
^B“ Olav’s l.ieating, the fonner divinity student cannot bear 
his owTi weight. Kasper supports the much smaller man on his broad 
back. Othei-s are similarly supported, those too weak or too sick to 
last the long march. Tliere had been talk of lea\ing the weak behind, 
but I would not have it. Three deaths were too many already. I would 
not leave anyone behind to face death and worse. 

I am putting one foot in front of the other, concentrating on the 
feel of the cold mud between my toes and trying to ignore the ache 
in my ribs when Jan. who is walking before me, stops suddenly and 
points. To the left, just \1sible through the rain, lights flicker in tlie dis- 
tance. “Do you think , . .?" Jan asks me. 

“Yes. I hope so,” I say, pulling my soaked shirt, away from my body 
one more time. 

Now t hat. we are closer, it is obvious that tlie lights are conring from 
a fair-sized manor house. Somehow we have managed to come upon 
it from (he back. Mikolaj stops beside me. "Is this it?" he asks. 

' I think we have to tiy if I say. We made our break just before 
noon. We ate our food, then took the policemen’s jackets and guns. 
Ever since we have been trudging along roads, pretending to be a 
work detail ft'om the railway, t, lying to reach the sanctuary of Igna- 
tioffs estate before our absence is noted and investigated. 

It is now nearly seven o'clock. I think we ai’e standing at t he thresh- 
old of the estate, but I can't be certain. My only directions are the 
sketch of a ridiculously crude surveyor’s map I managed to make one 
nerve -wracking night three days ago. If I have gotten us to the right 
estate, it will be a triumph of dead reckoning. 

"All right." says Mikolaj. "Jan and tlie Coimtgo inquire. If you have 
any trouble, the rest of us will do what w^e can." Which w'on’t be 
much. I tliink. but don’t say. Instead. I kiss Mikola's cheeks. “Go wit h 
God." he says. Jan says his goodbyes, and we set off for the house. 



y guess is that the doorman is approaching fiO. He 
1^ /I looks 70, but you always subtract, 10 from the appar- 
I M ent ages of house seifs (20 from field serfs). He has 
^ ■ B us pegged as holy beggars from the moment he opens 
the door. Tlie parallel between Russia’s Christian beg- 
gai3 and India’s Buddhist monks is interesting, given the difference 
between tlie religions. Botli the beggars and the monks are I hose who 
have renounced their w orldly possessions and all I he associations of 
their previous life to w'ander the coimtry in poverty. Tliey travel fr om 
the site of one miracle to another. Tlie holy beggars are looked upon 
as pests and fakers by enlightened Russians, but they are doted on 
by the serfs and by the more pious members of the nobility. 

The doomian lets us into the wonderland of warmth and good 
smells that is the manor’s kitchen, but he cautions us to keep out of 
tlie way. An elderly woman (the dooraian’s w’lfe?) stands at the cen- 
ter of a whirl of younger women who are rushing about with pots and 



utensils. The smell of baking bread and roasting meat is intoxicating. 

“A big dinner tonight,” explains the doorman, handing us towels 
and pusliing us towmxl a iiair of ancient chair's by the panti'y. “Tliere 
will be much food left over for us. The Saints send you to us on a 
good night,” 

“For- wlrich we are proiierly thankful,” I say, “pi-aise God.” 

“Praise God,” the dooniian agrees, glancing at the silent Jan. 

•Ian I'emembeis himself. “Praise God,” he agrees belatedly. Not the 
least of the frictions between Russia imd Poland is religion. Free- 
thinking as Jan considers himself, he still has the boi-n Catliolic’s dis- 
like of praising the Russians’ Greek Orthodox God. I, on the other 
hand, have no such problem. Like the ancient Romans, I have no tr ou- 
ble praising all gods because I believe in none. 

One of the girls ar-rives with a basin and a pot of hot water. “Are you 
come fr om the Moscow Cathedral?” asks tire doomum eagerly, while 
the gill pours the water and we hold our dirty hands under the stream. 
“Have you seen the Bleeding Cross?” 

“Tliat and much more,” I say, “but wait now, for we have irnportiml 
news for your' master’s son." 

“Young Boris?” asks the doorman in surinise. 

“No,” I say quickly, tlrinking, oh God, we ar e in the wrong place, "for 
Nicholas. Has he inherited this estate?” 

“Oh, yes,” says the doorman and I stnrggle to keep tlie r'elief out of 
my face. “Last June the old Prince passed away, God rest his soul.’’ 
“God r est, his soul,” I agree and this time Jan remembers to join in. 
“If t hat is so then things are even more grave thim we fear ed. Please*, 
go to your master and tell him that Jan Galka is here with news of a 
most dire portent.” The girl is now bathing our feet and she looks uj) 
at me with a worried exjiression. I give her' a reassuring smile. 

“And you ar-e Galka, honoi'ed sir?” tlie doonumi asks. 

“My companion. Please, tell your master at once. Tlrere is not a 
moment to lose.” Tlie doomian is simple. He does not ar-gue, he goes. 



a good feeling about Prince Ignalioff even before we 
meet him. It lias taken him only five minutes to talk to his door- 
man and decide to see us. We follow' the old house serf 
through (he servant’s hall to a small pruloron the ground floor, 
and my respect for the Prince increases. Not only is he seeing 
us promptly, but he is not pai'ading us before his family imd guests. 
Perhaps he does still know Jan’s name and has some idea what hear- 
ing it again in this manner means. 

We w'ait standing. Much as I would love to stretch out on the love 
seat, 1 have not the heart to inflict my soiled body on its embroidered 
cushions. I am soriy enough for the marks I am leaving on tlie cream- 
colored caipet. I settle for standing vei'y close to the fireplace, w'anii- 
ing my back wliile looking ar'ound the room. 

“Your frierifl has great taste,” I tell Jan. 

“I hope he is still my friend." Jan’s mouth is set and his back is 
straighler tlian I have ever seen it,. Even wearing his wet scarecrow' 
clothes imd covered w'ith I he mud of the road, Jan is managing an iiir 
of dignity. I hope it will help the Prince recognize him, because the 
yeara of captivity must have changed his features. 

The doorman opens the door and steps aside. A tall Russian with 
black hair and a full bear'd (elegantly trimmed), wear'ing a blue silk 
dressing gown enters the room. His brown eyes iiass quickly over 
me imd Listen on Jan. They look him up imd down, and then again. I 
seethe tears fonning in the kind eyes, and then the Prince surges for- 
w'ard and clasps Jan to him. “Oh, my friend,” the Prince moans. “Oh, 
my friend, w'hat have they done to you?” 

“Nicholas,” Jan says in a voice also choked with emotion, 
“Nicholas.” I keep quiet and ti'y to slow the excited beating of my 
Iieari. Close, w'e are so close. 

Tlie Prince steps back finally, and ( unis to wave t he doomian iiway. 
He goes a lift le reluctantly. No doubt he w'ishes to hear of the portent . 
He does not realize that he has already seen iL 

“Ah, Jan,” the Prince says, still holding the other’s anus, “when 
I heard that you had been arrested, I thought I would never see 
you again.” 



“And you would not have, my friend, if not for this mai\.” Jan 
waves at me. 

“Oil, yes. I forget myself,” says tlie Piince, releasing Jan and com- 
ing to me. 

“Prince Ignatioff, allow me to introduce Count Poniatowski,” 
says Jan. 

“An honor, Prince.” 

“Mine, Count.” His brow funows, “Poniatowski , . . you are per- 
liaps a relative of Napoleon’s Marshal?” 

“My grandfather.” 

“Ah.” 

“Nicholas,” Jan interrupts, “forgive me, but time presses. I must 
tell you that we have not escaped alone. As we stand here, 28 of my 
countiymen stand shi\'eiing in the rain outside.” 



‘There is no need to decide now,” says the Prince. “I will get the 
arrangements under way, and then we will find you some decent 
clothes.” 

As the Prince goes to speak with the seivant, Jim tiuns to me. 

“Less than we had hoped,” he says, “but, more tlian we exiiected. I 
hope we have as much luck with your friend in Torzhok.” 

“Alexander Afanasioff is not really a friend,” I say, “but I think I can 
get him to helj) us. It is a small thing really. We only need him to write 
one Diunn!” 

“What is it?" 

“We are free. I am too accustomed to thinking like a prisoner. We 
do not have to wait for Alexander to write tlie letter. We can writ e it 
now, sign Alexander’s name, and have the Prince mail it to the news- 
papere. As long as we are in Tor/hok to exiilain to Alexander by the 
lime it is published, that will be enough.” 
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‘‘Twenty-eight?” the Prince’s busily eyebrows jump in 
sunirise. 

“Yes. I know, I ask too much, but to leave them beliind would have 
been to sentence them to the greatest cruelties. I could not; they ai-e 
of my homeland and my blood.” 

“Jan, I undeistand, but it is impossible. You 1 can hide, perhaps the 
Cotint, maybe a few others, but 28? It is impossible. Tliere is nowhere 
that I can liide so many. I would shaie your fate, and my poor family 
would be left, dishonored and penniless.” Again teats were flowing 
from the big Russiim’s eyes. “Jim, I want deeply to help you, but it is 
impossible.” 

Jan looks as disapiioinled as I feel, but we did foresee the possi- 
bility of tills response. Time for Plan B. 

“Prince,” I say, “you are overestimating our requirements. We have 
been traveling all day. A bam, a pot of stew, and a night's sleep would 
meet our needs. We will leave before dawn. If the police do find us, 
it will be far from here.” 

“Nicholas, please,” adds Jan, “in the nimie of the humanity we both 
love.” 

The big Russian iooks from one to the other of us, and then he 
nods. “Yes, Jan. I must do what I can. My liimting lodge is enijity; 1 wall 
have Gabriel lead your countiymen to it. I wall have dinner sent. Arc 
all of your fellows as poorly clad and half-drowned as youi'selves?” 

“At least.” 

“I will have dry clothes sent to them. Wliere are you going from 
here? Toi'zhok? You wall need money there; I wall see to it.” 

“Nicholas ” 

The Russian holds up a hand. “No, it is no less than is demanded 
of me. Now, w'hile Gabriel does w'hat can be done for your countiy- 
men, you both must stay here. I will make airangements to hide you 
in the house. Tire police will not dare to make too t horough a search 
of my home.” 

I smile and bow. “I am soriy, Prince,” I say, genuinely regretful that. 
I cim’t at least spend the evening here. This house is so wiuan and its 
kitchen smelled so good. “I cannot stay. I must return to my coun- 
trymen. It is I who ignited tlris escape, and I must see it to the end.” 
Turning to Jan, I say, “I will explain to Mikolaj and give him your 
regrets.” 

“No, Count,” says Jan with a meful smile, “1 will come in the morn- 
ing and leave with you." 

“Jan?” the Prince grabs his friend's ami. 

“I’m Sony, Nicholas, I will stay with you this night., but. I must go 
with my companions in the morning. Their fate is mine to shai e.” 

“Jan,” I say, “you do not have to — ” 

“Yes, Count, I do.” Jim’s deep-set. eyes fiash at me and 1 am silent. 
Tltere is a time to aigiie and a time to w'ait. A wise man knows the 
difference. Perhaps in the morning it will be possible to persuade 
him to stay. 



“I lay afraid I do not undeistand, Coimt.” 
“You will in time, my friend.” 
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I Of ty .years of wielding a mat rix has left me sensitive to 
them. The lurival of one on tliis time w'akes me from an 
imeasy sleep. The men about me shift, but do not. awaken. 
We are free, but we are running and we still have no fire 
w’hen we sleep. 'l\vo niglits alter tlie escape, and w'e still 
sleep huddled together like pigs. 

I lie still again for a moment, tiying to judge tlie direction of the 
im ival. West, I decide, but miles away. Even so, I decide to relieve my 
bladder and have a look aroimd. I get u)) atid make my way to the 
door of the bam, straining my eyes in the dim moonlight to avoid 
stepping on anyone. 

Our escape is going well. In our new peasants’ clothes we travel as 
a hired work gang, headed to a noble’s estate in the north. We travel 
in the day because (in one of those wonderful paiadoxes for which 
Russia is so justly famous) a giuig of 30 rough, unwashed Poles are 
less conspicuous in broad daylight than in the daik of the night. Only 
thieves travel at night in Russia; honest men on their way to honest 
work go by day. 

We keep to back roads and fields (they are sometimes indistin- 
guishable) in an effort t o avoid the mounted police. So far only one 
rider has found us. We bribed him to forget us with some of the 
money that (he Prince provided. We have also used (he money to 
buy food when we could. Mikolaj speaks for us since he li^ the 
least, accent. 

I am three steps out the door of the barn when I hear “pock,” 
“whiz,” and “thunk." My reflexes hurl me to the ground. I am spitting 
dirt before my mind identifies the noises as a musket ball going past 
my ear and hitting the bam behind me. 

My heart beats wildly as adrenalitie floods my body. The jiain in my 
bladder is suddenly worse as the animal pai1 of my brain demands I 
droj) all ballast before mnning like hell. 

This is ridiculous. Wliy would a time traveler use a musket? And 
how did he find me so quickly? 

I hear a cuise in Russian from among the high wheat that surroimds 
the bam, and then tliree more musket balls pass over me anti “thunk" 
against it. 

Russiim cuises? Oh, God. 

I tiy to sink into the ground itself imd only when that, doesn’t work 
do I scitmch aiound and throw’ myself through the bam door, pray- 
ing (hat the musketeers ai-e all reloading now. 

They aren't. T\vo more shots bracket my leap, and I can hear more 
Russian cuises as I land among my companions. “Police!” I yell, shak- 
ing and kicking them awake. “Quickly, out the back. Scatter and find 



shelter! Police! Quicldy, out the back!” More musket balls strike the 
front of the bam, but tlie Poles are moving now. The back door is 
open cUicl they are fleeing into the night. 

We are lucky the bam is not surrounded. In the moonlight I can 
see police moving to get a line of fire at the barn’s back. Apparent ly 
I discovered them before they had their trap completed. Good. 

“Count, come now,” says Jaii pulling at my ami. He dr^s me to 
tlie back door where Mikol 2 u stands lu’gingthe otliers on and Kasper 
has just depaited, supporting tiie still-weak August. Tlie rest of us 
are stiimg out in a line between tlie barn’s back door and the fence 
some 50 yards away that divides the field from the woods. Jan 
pushes me out the door Just as tlie firing starts at tlie fence line. Half 
iJie running Poles go down; shouts of despair and cries of pain fill 
the nioming air. 

“No,” whispeis Mikolaj even as Jmi cries, “Ambush!” 

“Come back!” 1 yell, horrified at what I have done. I reacted to the 
attack without flunking, and now my friends ai’e dying for it. “Come 
back!” 1 yell again. Mikoljy pulls me out of the way iis those that still 
can come ninning. Kiisper is in the doonvay when the second volley 
is imleashed from the fence. He gnints and August cries out; they go 
down in a heap, revealing bloody bullet holes in tlieir backs. My stom- 
ach nishes to my throat and I turn away, tears of rage and self - 
loadiing welling in my eyes. 

There is another clash of gunfire, and more holes appear in the 
front of the bam, spilling shaJfts of moonlight into the dark interior. 
Beliind me someone is saying the rosary and someone else is loudly 
sobbing. Standing beside the front wall, 1 wipe t he moisture from my 
right eye and look tlirough one of the holes in the wall. 

Five police and an officer now stand upright in tlie field before the 
biun, ciUmly reloading their gims, tlie moonliglit glint ing oil tlieir bay- 
onets. I turn back to the othere and count quickly. 'Pwelve of us still 
standing, two more on the floor. 

“God forgive me,” Mikolaj is saying, “but I hate this country with 
all my soul.” 

“\Vliat ai e we going to do?” demands Jan, from a comer where he 
is bending over one of the woiuided men. 

“Tliei'e are only five of them in the front,” I say, stejiping t o the mid- 
dle of (he group, “If we all charge, most of us should win past.” 

“Yes, Count, but for how long?" Mikolaj asks. “They have found us 
now, and killed half. Even if w'e escape this bam, how long will we 
escape the police?” 

“I don’t know, but at least it is a chance imd a fading one. We must 
go before the rest of the police come up.” 



Oaiiarihad owned one of the grayer histories among 
us. He had always claimed to be a political prisoner, 
arrested for distributing an underground newspaper. Per- 
haps he had been, but he had always seemed to know 
more about Warsaw’s underground economy tluin he had 
of political dissidents. The more cynical of us had speculated that it 
was not news smuggling that led to Bodhan’s an est. Wliatever, Bod- 
han had been one of us, a smidy-haired fellow-traveler with a ready 
wit <md a sailor’s moutli until a policenum’s bullet had struck his chest 
and pierced his lung while he was mnning back to tlie bam. 

Now three more bullets strike Bodhan’s dead body as Jan and I 
hold it in t he open dooiway of the bam. Wood shatters to the left imd 
right as two of the policemen put theii- bullets through (he bam walls. 
Jan tuid I release (he body and charge out of the bam. 

Tlie police have positioned themselves both too far and t oo close 
to the bam. They are too fai' because in the dim moonlight they could 
not ( ell the difference between a live man and a dead body, 'fliey aio 
too close because now we ai e on them before they can reload. 

A policemim thrusts his bayonet at me. I step aiotmd tiie blade and 
whirl into tlie man. I have a glimpse of two eyes wide with sunirise 
as my right hand grabs the bairel of tlie policeman’s musket and my 
left elbow smashes his throat , He falls witli a gurgle of pain. 

To my left, Jan is wrestling with another jioliceman. Beyond him, 
Mai k is dancing out, of the reach of another police bayonet. More of 
us airive and Wiktor hurls himself into Jan and his opponent. The 
three of them go down in a heap. 

Mattliew cries out and falls back from a youth with an officer's hat 
and a sword. Our eyes meet and tliere is a flicker of recognition; one 
man of honor sighting another. If tliis yoiKJi and I had met in (he draw- 
ing room of a St. Petersburg palace we might have exchanged cards, 
selected weapons, named seconds, fought a duel, histead we have 
met in a muddy wheat field in the Ukraine. Wiktor <md Jakob fall on 
liim from behind. Wliile t hey hold him, I kick off his hat. and ram the 
butt, of the musket into his head. 

“Get tlieir guns!” I yell as I retiim to the fallen policeman and strip 
him of his powder mid shot. “Cany iJie wounded, head for the trees, 
the t rees!” 1 begin loading tlie gun. It is slow going; I haven’t filed a 
flintlock ill 10 yeais and I can’t remember how much powder to use. 

Tlie Poles ai'e ninning for the trees. 

Around me in the cnished wheat lay six human foniis. Already the 
smell of recent, death is oveipowering that ol‘ the growing wheat . 







“I will try it. Count,” says Jan, closing the eyes of the man he kneels 
beside and crossing himself before he staiiils up to face us. “We ai’e 
dead men,” he continues, “but we arc also free, and free men may 
choose the manner in which they will die. 1 intend to end my career 
as 1 began it, killing Russians.” 

“Mikolqj?” 

“I made my choice back at the railroad,” says the old revolution- 
ary. “You are right; no more chains.” 

“All light. Come, we must huny." We quickly line up on either side 
of the ojien door. 1 peer around tlie doorjamb. The police have loaded 
their muskets and hold them ready. The first man out this door is 
going to die. 1 try to ignore the renewed demands of my bladder. 
“Ready?” 

“God have mercy on us,” says Mikohy. Tliere is a general “Amen.” 
“On tliree,” I say. “One, two — No, wait!” The fimt man out this 
door is going to die. Unless he is already dead. “Jmi, whose body was 
that you were kneeling over?” 

“BodhcUi’s, but what does that — ?” 

“Help me bring it over here.” 



A figure in a tall officer’s liat appeiu's ar ound the comer of (he bani. 
1 put. the musket to my shoulder and siglit down the dull barrel. Deep 

breath, let, it out, pull the trigger, wait while the spark The gun 

junijis and the figure jerks back behind the bam wall. I turn and mn 
lor the trees. Shots come from the bam, and then from the trees. 

Although no shot comes necU me during my sprint, it is a relief to 
get a solid tree-tmnk between me imd tlie police bullets. I keep my 
back fimily against it while I set to work reloading the musket and 
catching my breath. 

“Count?” Mikolqj’s voice. 

“Here," I manage to call between gasps. 

“I have sent those witliout muskets to the north. We must hold here 
as long as we can and then lead the police south. We will meet the 
otheis in Torzhok." 

“I undeistand.” We will meet the otheis if any of us lives tlu'ough 
this. The uncertain safety of Torzhok is at least another day’s hard 
t ravel away, and the sun will be up in less than three hours. Tlie police 
need only sun ound us and wait for daylight, but if they do so the ot h- 
ers will have a three-iiour head start. There is hope for them at, least. 

“Tliey come!” Jan calls, Ten, 15, 20, 23 figures appear around the 
biun juid spread out into a ragged line. Moonlight glints on bayonets 
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and swords. One of the figures in a funny hat sliouls something and 
die line begins to shuffle forward. One of die Poles fires and some of 
the figures flinch, but none falls. 

I am judging the distance (trying to decide if I can load fast enough 
to get a second shot) and flunking that this would be a good moment 
to appear out of time and save myself. I wonder why I haven’t? Maybe 
I never get the chance, Suddenly I remember why it was I woke up 
back in the bam and reach dovm to open my pants. 

R ussia has always been a country of wooden 
dwellings. Even by the 19th centuiy, Russia still has so 
many forests that even the serfs’ dwellings are built of 
wood. In Toizhok, the only stone building is the city hall, 
and it is here that my companions and I are imprisoned, 
Our location is really something of a compliment. Common tliieves 
and murdereis are held ii\ a stockade behind the government com- 
pound, a poorly-constructed and ill-smelling place that we were 
mai'ched past on the way here. Being foreign thieves and murdereis, 
the 10 of us rate a small gairet in one of the hall’s spires. We don’t have 
room to all lay down at once, and the sanitary facilities are cmde, but 
our tliree window-slits do provide a wonderful view of the city. We 
spend a lot of time looking out these windows, watching the streets 
below. It is more interesting than staring at each other. 

It turned out tliat our attackers were Torzhok militiamen. If we had 
been captured by the rail police, we would have been either shot 
immediately or taken back to the railroad and tlten shot. Tlie militia’s 
morale was bad, but oiu marksmansliip was worse and they had the 
numbeis. Wiktor died and we were all wounded before we were over- 
run and put in chains. 

Pursuit was mounted after the otlier Poles. By evening, 10 of us, all 
of the original 30 who still sumved, were brouglit into Torzhok. Our 
trial begins tomorrow. Mikol^ plans to say some inspiring things 
about human dignity and selMetermination. I will give an impas- 
sioned discourse on my supposed grandfatlier’s experiences in tlie 
French Revolution, but we don’t really expect to save our lives. We 
are dissidents, murderers, thieves, and Poles. The trial’s only sus- 
pense will be to see wliich is regarded as the greatest crime. 

Jan comes to lean against the wall beside me. “Still no word from 
your friend,” he says unnecessailly. Nerves. 

“No, and he is not my friend.” I look away from the street long 
enougii to smile at him. “It was a mad chance anyway; as if a dan- 
gerous felon would be allowed to see a 16-year-old boy.” 

“Sbdeen? Why do you want to see a child? Wliat lielp could he be?” 
The other Poles have stopped their activities to listen. How can I 
explmn to these men that of all the people in this city, Alexander 
Afanasioff is the only one who miglit attract a time traveler? 

Of course, even Alexander wouldn’t attract every time traveler. I 
am counting on any a traveler to tltis place knowing something of 
Russian literature and dance, pariiculaiiy those works based on Russ- 
ian folk tales. The most complete collection of Russian folk tales, 
used by generations of Russian writers and composers, will be col- 
lected into eiglit volumes in 1885 by one Alexander Afanasioff. 

My plan had been to reach Alexander and get lum to write to the 
papers in St. Petersburg and Moscow a letter full of references to 
time and future history that I would dictate, the incongi'uity of the 
autlior and the subject were something that a time traveler would 
recognize and hopefully investigate. 

The Poles are still looking at me expectantly. “Alexander would be 
of little help in and of himself,” I say, “but his is a name that certain 
people will recognize. Those same people will read tlie letters that 1 
wrote and signed his name to at Prince Ignatioffs, and tliey m\\ know 
that he would not write such things without a reason. When they see 
the letters, they might come to find out what that reason was.” 

“And when they discovered we were the reason?” 

“Tlien they would help us. I tliink.” 

Mikolaj is shaking his head. “But, since we wrote the letters, and 
since we can’t reach Alexander — ” 

“Even if they come, Alexander will not know what they ai-e talking 



about and they will not discover us.” 

• “Ah, Count,” Jan laughs and strikes my shoulder, raising a little 
cloud of road dust, “you are too gloomy. If they come, how can they 
not discover us? We are the talk of the whole region. Look.” He points 
out the closest window slit. “All day long people have been coming 
into the city. By the lime of the hanging, thousands will be here. I do 
not think we need your one boy to publicize our presence.” 

“Let us hope not, Jan,” I say, tliinking tliattlie hanging of 10 criminals 
will be of little interest to most time travelers, and wliat sort of rescue 
could we hope for fixim tliose who are? 

t' the middle of the night when I am roused from my night- 

mares by a tingling at the base of my neck. I stay still, but my 
breath quickens. There is a matrix nearby and it is getting 
closer. From below tliere comes a clatter of many booted 
feet on the stone stairs and flickering lamplight appeals imder 
the door. Tlie noise awakens the others, and w'e are standing at the 
back of the garret by the time the key has been turned in our door. I 
rub the back of my itching neck as the door swings out. A militiaman 
with a tnincheon and a lamp comes in. He is followed by a nobleman. 
More militiamen wait on the stairs. 

The noble is a brown-haired, clean-shaven, sk-foot man in a mf- 
fled and gilded suit. He has a roll of documents tucked under one 
arm and holds a revolver loosely in one hand. He looks from one to 
another of us, and when he sees me, he smiles with a predator’s grin. 

I do not. know the face, but I know the smile. I had been right tliat 
anotlier time traveler was nearby. Hurrah for me. 

“Veiy good, sergeant,” the noble says. “They all appeal- to be here. 
I will speak with tliis one on the parapet,” he is pointing his gim at me. 
“Keep the others here.” 

Mikoljy steps fonvard. “I demand to know the meaning of tliis. Who 
are you? What is your business here?” 

The noble lifts an eyebrow. “Demand? Sergeant, strike this man.” 
Jan seizes Mikol^ and pulls him out of the way as the militiaman 
swings his truncheon. He swings it again, but now Jan has Mikol^ 
beliind him. The blow catches the side of Jan’s head, and Mark and I 
catch him as he falls back. The noble laughs. 

“Tliat is enough. Sergeant.” The noble points at me. “Come.” 

“It is all right,” I say to Mikolqj who is getting ready to protest again. 
“I know this man. I will be fine.” 

“Count, is this . . .?” he does not finish the question. 

I shake my head as I surrender Jan’s full weight to Mark. “I am 
Sony, my friends. I was so desperate to escape this place, I forgot to 
consider that a letter intended to reach my friends miglit just as eas- 
ily be read by my enemies.” 

tanneiy fires have been banked for the night and 
the storm clouds are days past so that the quarter-moon 
shines down unobscured as the Snake and I step out 
onto the spire’s roof. We are on a walkway that sur- 
rounds the pointed cap, and chest-high embrasures sur- 
round the walkway. There is a cold wind here that did not reach into 
mu' quarters below. We face each other over tlie moonlit clouds of our 
breath and the dull metal of Snake’s revolver. 

My nose threatens to drip, and I reach for my dirty handkercliief. 
Snake shifts his paper to under his gun ami and offers me his clean 
one. I tiy to take it gracefully. “I like your new face,” I say in English. 
“My compliments to your surgeon.” 

“Be quiet. Count. You have caused me enough trouble already; I 
will not endure your pale witticisms as well." 

“Trouble? Me? How — ” 

“I have spent a lot of effort making sure that Mikolay survives long 
enough to return to Poland at tlie proper time, hiiagine my amioyance 
when I return and find liini escaped.” I do imagine, and it makes me 
smile despite the cold. “I left you in the railroad camp to keep you 
out of trouble while I fixed tlie damage you had caused in 1936. 

Continued on page 96 
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It wasn’t until Vossoff and Nimmitz 
came face to face with Lash 
Justice, Sentinel of the Spaceways, 
that they finally learned exactly 
crime didn’t pay. 
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ARGUING ECOIIOhICS IN THE LIVER OF JUSTICE 
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sond stringed instruments, ond tRe free- 
ronging deer mere posing for tRe tourists 
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pinR ond peocRg ond lovely ond nice. tRot 
mRen tRe giont roRot descended to mreoR 
its speciol Rrond of Rovoc, most of tRe 
inRoRitonts mere domnrigRtecstotic. 





Tlie giant robot swooped down from the delicately perfumed skies 
to crash-land on the bubbling shores of the Champagne Ocean, and 
proceeded to march from the talcum powder beaches to the fifty- 
acre waterbed that is the Johnny Mathis Memorial Municipal Park. 
Tlie population did not scream bloody terror in Japanese, as normally 
niight have been expected; but rather cheered the destruction on, 
applauding every heart-shaped gift shoppe that got crushed to rub- 
ble beneath tlie invader’s brobdingnagian feet. 

It wasn’t until the massive war machine turned left at Oh, My 
Snoogums, I Love You More Than Life Itself Boulevard tliat its true 
objective became known: the three-hundred-story-tall, featureless 
black slab that was the most liLxurious and expensive hotel on all of 
Mowntairey, Known simply as the Sensible Plaza, it is renowned 
throughout the civilized galaxy as the only tmly romantic place on the 
planet — not because of its facilities or it service, which are both 
extraordinary, but because it has no windows whatsoever, and every- 
body ei\joying a honeymoon there can pitch woo in tasteful elegance 
\vithout once having their memories polluted by the nauseating 
putridity that dominates the rest of the planet. Sentients who treat 
their life-mates to romantic getaways at the Plaza are telling tliem, in 
effect, I love you so VERY much tliat I’m going to take you all the 
way to Mowntairey and TIIEN considerately not make you sick by 
subjecting you to any direct contact witli the planet. Wliich explained 
why there was a five-year waiting list for reservations, but not why 
the giant robot had chosen tlie Plaza as its target de jour. 

Then the juggernaut focused upon a single spot halfway up that 
shiny black wall, carved out a decent-sized hole with disintegrator 
beams fired from its eyes, then dispassionately reached through said 
hole, took out tlie squirming, screaming, striped-pajama-pants-wear- 
ing form of Karl Nimmitz. 

Wl\en Ills wife, the beautiful and filtliy rich Dejalr Shapiro, appeared 
at the gaping wound in the side of the building, the high-calibre 
plasma caimon she carried was a testament to her reputation as tl\e 
kind of woman who always packs everytliing. But she was too late. 
Tire robot had already swallowed Ninunitz whole, and rocketed off 
into space, with what observers said was an unmistakable air of relief 
to be done with all its business on this fuschia nightmare of a planet. 

Tlie Mowntairey Government’s idea of immediate action was turn- 
ing up the volume of the syrupy Muzak that played incessantly on all 
its city streets. Dejalt Shapiro’s v/as ordering her private fleet of war- 
ships into hot pursuit. 

Alas, both tactics were equally ineffective. 

In minutes, tlie giant robot was gone, taking Karl Nimmitz with it. . . 



F or Nimmitz, the line between consciousness and 
unconsciousness had always been a subtle one.Uncon- 
sciousness meant total helplessness, the cessation of all 
rational thought, and a complete lack of undeistanding of 
anytliing that was going on all around him. 
Consciousness, of course, meant pretty much tlie same thing. 

As a result, whenever he had to determine whether what w'as hap- 
pening to liim at any given moment was real life or just his subcon- 
scious working off tlie latest in a long series of pastrami sandwiches, 
he always took stock of the situation, examined it from every con- 
ceivable angle, then judged for himself whether it made any sense 
whatsoever. Whenever it did, then he was only dreaming. When 
everything a]ipeared totally nonsensical, then it was real life, and he 
was merely in big trouble. 

For instance, today, when he opened his eyes, he was chained to 
the wall of a pitch-black holding cell. This didn’t make nearly enougli 
sense to be a dream; ergo, it was really liapjiening. Most people would 
have been tenlfied; but though Nimmitz had never been one of the 
brighter sentients in the known universe (being in fact the only 
one of the bottom five who had never served on a jury in old-Earth 
Los Angeles), he did possess more than his share of experience in 
dealing with such developments. ..and he immediately understood 
the only possible reason why a life that had been nigh-idyllic for 
so long would so abruptly deteriorate into something as ridicu- 



lously unpleasant as this. He peered out into the darkness and 
ventured: “Ernst?" 

“Oh, God,” somebody moaned. “You. Now I know I’m in hell.’’ 

As expected, it was the tliick Slavic voice of Nimmitz’s one-time 
partner in crime, the notorious interstellar rogue Ernst Vossoff: a 
thick Slavic tenor that had somehow always managed to embody 
both absolute megalomania and absolute desperation in the sjime 
breatli. 

Nimmitz had endured the better part of two decades being tlie 
man’s sidekick, toady, object of derision and ridicule, and person to 
blame when things went wrong. Since tlien, of course, he’d met and 
mairied Dejali, who had not only officially dissolved the partnership 
but spent much of their subsequent life together laboriously teach- 
ing him to draw dotted lines between the words Vossoff, Disast(“r, 
Bad Idea, and STAY AWAY!!!! 

She, of course, had been married to Vossoff once, and therefore 
was more than qualified to write theses on the subject. 

Nimmitz, being a notoriously slow learner, felt only nostalgia at the 
sound of his old partJier’s voice. “Gosh, Ernst. I never thought. I’d run 
into you again. How’s it going?” 

“I’m chained to a wall, you inane booby. How in the name of the 
Coal Sack Nebula do you think it’s going?” 

“I mean in general,” Nimmitz specified. 

“In general? This development qualifies as an wild giddy 
upswing. How’s it going with you, not that I care? Are you still 
unfortunate enough to be married to that castrating nouveau- 
riche harpy?" 

“Oh, yes,” Nimmitz said warmly. “We have three kids now. One 
of each.” 

One pregnant moment of silence later, Vossoff said, “I won’t 
explore that.” 

“I have holograms of them, somewhere, but tlie giant robot that 
burst tlirough our hotel room wall didn’t give me a chance to pack 
them. And it’s so dark in here that you wouldn’t be able to see them 
anyway." 

“Of course,” Vossoff said, “that simply means I can’t see you either, 
which will no doubt be all tlie consolation I can expect as we both 
dangle here and rot.” 

“Yeali,” said Nimmitz affectionately. “Gee, last I heard, you’d been 
transported to your ideal alternate universe. What happened?” 

“If you must know — and I suppose you must, since explaining it 
is the fastest way to get you to shut up — there was nothing ideal 
about it. It was a cosmos roughly half the size of a phone booth, and 
after I suffered several subjective eternities confined there, tlie grav- 
itational anomalies caused by the addition of my ovm mass caused 
it to contract and spit me across the myriad dimensions like a water- 
melon seed.” 

“Gosh,” said the mightily impressed Nimmitz. “And you landed 
here?" 

“No; first I bounced into a continuum where magic was real and 
ended up being declared wizard of an unbe;u-ably cloying medieval 
kingdom where everybody had to wear green glasses all day long to 
foster the illusion that there was nothing wi ong with economy. Not 
that I didn’t appreciate all the free wealth and power, not to mention 
being worehiped like a god, but the incessant nonstop singing! And 
those lyrics! Give me a break! — Then I escaped, and found myself 
here, catching uj) on old times with the one human being capable of 
losing an argument witli an oyster. I don’t understand.” 

And then, somebody started laughing. 

It was a bold laugh; a distinctive laugli; an heroic laugh; a laugh 
that could have been forged in the wliite-hot heart of a mighty sun. 
It was the kind of laugh that made a joke of danger, and sent evildo- 
ers scunying into the dai'k shadows from whence they came. In short, 
it was the kind of laugh that can make you want to smack some- 
body. . .and since tlie soimd was known and loathed throughout civ- 
ilized space, both Vossoff and Nimmitz knew at once whose laugh it 
was. Even so, it was Nimmitz who spoke the dreaded name out loud, 
even as the lights came on and revealed tlieir captor in all his splen- 
diferous glory: “Lash Justice! Sentinel of the Spaceways!” 
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T he tall imposing figure that 
posed in the center of the room, 
with the medaJ-laden Space Ranger 
unifonn and the m^estic red cape 
incessantly flapping from the 
robotic mini-fans tliat always hovered around 
him to provide just the precise degree of wind 
power needed to always render him perfectly 
photogenic, was indeed the gallant and 
indomitable Lash Justice, Sentinel of the 
Spaceways, scourge of evil and other living 
things. Back in the halcyon days of yore, when 
Vossoff and Nimmitz were still an active if not 
particularly thriving partnership, wanted on 
ten thousand worlds for their various criminal 
acts against the health and well-being of soci- 
ety at large, Justice had been tlie most-feared 
lawman in the universe... and not just by the 
criminals he hunted, since Justice was the 
kind of guy capable of arresting the entire 
population of an advanced civilization just 
because the planet bearing it orbited its sun 
faster than his personal interpretation of the 
local speed limit. 

“So that’s what this is all about!” cried Vos- 
soff “A fascist control freak obsessed with the 
preseivation of the status quo at the expense 
of individual criminal achievement. Well, glory 
in your victoiy while you can. Nebula. . .before 
your much-prized victory turns to ashes in your mouth!” 
Nimmitz said, “Eeeyewww. Eeeyewww.What an image.” 
Justice’s head, which was hard to consider a head — it being closer 
to a cinderblock with eyes — swivelled to one side on an overly mus- 
cular neck that in motion bunched and corded like a burlap sack 
stuffed with ferrets, He fixed his pitiless gaze on Vossoff: “Do you 
actually think I went to all this trouble, just to arrest you?” 

“WIio else? Tliere’s nobody else here worth airesting!” 

Nimmitz said: “Hey!" 

Justice’s laugh sounded like a great granite cliff cnunbling to pieces 
beneath a bombardment of hail. “Nobody wants you, fool. Nobody 
ever wanted you. As far as the various law-enforcement agencies of 
the universe are concerned, you and your ex-psutner here were never 
anything more than a useful public-relations tool, whom we permit- 
ted to run free and constantly get in trouble because you fliil at eveiy- 
thing you try and therefore bolster the myth that crime does not pay.” 
Ninunitz said, “Uh, Mister Justice? I don’t know if you’ve checked 
your file on me recently, but. crime paid for me. I’m manied to the 
richest, most beautiful woman in the gahixy, who luis made me the 
sole beneficiary of her will.” 

“Ilertaste,” Justice sniffed, “is not tire kind of crime I’m talking about.” 
“Hey!” Nimmitz protested. 

Justice waggled a finger so muscular tliat it flexed and bulged tilann- 
ingly about the knuckles. “For your infomiation. Mister Nimmitz, I 
did not waste tliree-quarlers of the annual budget of the Space Patrol 
retrieving your ex-partner from munchkin land, and kidnapping you 
from your conjugal suite, because of any misguided belief that either 
one of you is any kind of serious tlireat to anybody. No; I went after 
you because, hard as it may be to believe, you hold lire key to neu- 
tializing the ciurent single greatest threat to life as we know it.” 
Nimmitz frowned. “Pachinco?” 

Justice gave Nimmitz t he kind of look he would have given a pur- 
ple houseplant that had just magically appeared in apreviously unoc- 
cupied comer of the room, and after three attempts, repeated, “What 
do you mean, Pacliinco?” 

“Wliy is Pachinco the single greatest threat, to life as we know it?” 
“I didn’t say it was!” 

“Sure you did. You said I lield the key to neutralizing the single 
greatest threat to life as we loiow it.” 

“And — ” 



“Tlic only key I have on me opens my 
Pachinco Parlor.” 

The silence that followed was oppres- 
sive enough to level cities. During that 
silence. Lash Justice and Ernst Vossoff 
met each other’s gaze. Justice’s eyes were 
aghast, Vossoffs resigned, as, between 
them, tidal waves of incredulity were 
comitered by brick walls of weary con- 
firmation. Justice needed several sec- 
onds to regain his composure before 
somehow returning to the subject at 
hand. “You want to know what this is 
about, Mr. Vossoff? Rougldy fifty stan- 
dard years ago, when the pair of you 
were still an active partnership, you did 
some strong-ami work for an ambitious 
labor organizer named Sparrow 
Hawkins. Do you remember?” 
“Certainly,” said Vossoff. “As I recall, 
he was instrumental in organizing the 
lower-body brains of the Contaati 
detachable symbionts in open revolt 
against their upper-body counterparts. It 
was a masteipiece of outside agitation; 
thanks to his efforts, every single jiair of 
legs on the planet detached and went on 
sliike at the same moment, leaving all the 
Contaati torsos and heads and amis 
stranded wherever they happened to be at the time.” 

“Yes,” Justice confinned. “Unfortunately, negotiations broke down, 
and all tlie legs migrated off-world in search of better employment 
opportunities, never to return.” 

“So the Contaati had to learn to walk on their hands. Tiiey weren’t 
the first. Is that the reason you went to all tliis trouble?" 

“Not at all. Organizing that, strike may have been pointless, petty, 
irresponsible, destructive, immoial, and cmel, but it wasn’t gi ounds 
for airest, since labor organizers are legally required to exhibit those 
qualities at all times. No; once you three parted ways, Hawldns began 
to foment an even more dangerous labor dispute, one that presents 
a cleiu and present threat to the future of all organic life. And since 
you two knew him better than anybody else whose chil rights I’m 
legally entitled to trample on and ignore, you’re tlie lucky ones who 
get to go in and get him.” 

“Tliat’s crazy! We’re not qualified! We haven’t seen him in fifty years! 
We wouldn’t know him if he strapped us into chaire and began per- 
foniiiiig dentistry!” 

“That’s all liglit,” grimaced Justice. “I know where he is, and what 
he’s been doing.” 

“Playing Pachinco!” guessed Nimmitz. 

Tliis time Justice managed to liide most of his deep aesthetic revi- 
sion. “No. . .he had iiimself miniaturized, and iryected into a human liver 
cell, so he could foment a strike with tmly univeisal repercussions." 

“You mean..." 

“Yes,” Justice said grimly. “He’s mastemiinded...the Revolt of the 
Mitochondria.” 



T his statement required a fairly lengthy biology 
lesson so Nimmitz could keep up. The gist of it was this: 
Imagine for an instant, that you’re a primitive conglom- 
eration of organic molecules floating ai'ound in the pri- 
mordial soup. You’ve been drifting to and fro, without 
direction, ambition, philosophy, or conscious tliought, indulging in 
those things that make life worth living: essentially the absorption 
of nutrients, the voiding of waste, and the manufacture of others 
like yourself. 

In this, you have a lot in common with Civilized Man. 

You even hate your life like Man does. 
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Look at yourself. You spend all your days locked in what for you is 
ferocious, savage struggle for survival. You have to carry iu-oiuid all 
these messy and heavy organelles: you have to make copies of them 
every single time you go through the long, painful, and horribly 
demeaning process of replication: and woret of all, you have to bob 
to and fro in the same primordial soup used by all the ot her primitive 
organisms, wluch is particulaiiy disgusting when, if you think about 
it. wliich you can’t really, you don't actually know where any of them 
have been. 

Honestly. It’s rime to wake up and smell the protein. 

And so it is that, one day. you have the cellular equivalent of an 
idea You think, hey. I don’t need to do all tlus work all the rime. 1 can 
get somebody else to do all this work for me. And so you whistle for 
one of the other complex organic molecules, who naturally comes 
running on over because it’s even stupider than you are, and you say, 
essentially: “Hey! Got any couch space?” 

Your none-too-sophisticated patsy says, “Hull?” 

“I mean. look. It’s not like I’m going to be any extra trouble or any- 
tliing. Look at you. You’re doing a fine job of staying alive, and you 
seem to be eiyoying it. when fiankly it’s not my bag at all How’s about 
you wiap me up inside your cellular membrane and give me a ririe for 
the rest of eternity?” 

Your patsy blinks. “I dunno. man. 1 don’t think I got room for all 
your stuff." 

“WTiat. this crap? Are you kidding?" You contemptuously toss 
away all your organelles, a grand spiritual gesture that immediately 
impresses your gullible patsy with your independence and zest for 
life. “Don’t you see, man? I don’t want to saddle myself with mate- 
rial things. I want a more streamlined existence. I want time to con- 
template the meaning of life. I want to figure out who I am. I want 
to sack out in a nice comfortable 
place, put my feet up. and watch the 
shadows on the wall. I want the free- 
dom to be ME. I’m sure you under- 
stand that, right?” 

Your patsy considers that. “But I’ll 
still be absorbing nutrients and facing 
predators and recombining DNA. \Vliy 
can’t I have tlie fieedom to be me, too?” 

“Because,” you explain patiently, 

“we can’t both be me. I’m aheady me. 

You’re you.” 

Your patsy, tire spiritual predecessor 
of all tilings Nimmitz, considers that 
for a while, bending his chemically pri- 
mordial non-brain to the calculation of 
w’liy this arrangement might possibly 
be a little one-sided. And at long last, 
he says, “Well. okay. But you’ll have to 
do aH the cooking." 

“Long as you do ail the shopping." 

You shake pseudopods and it’s a de^. 

And ever since then, every animal 
cell in the imiverse has carried sevei'al 
mitochondria, lazing about the cellular 
kitchen in its socks and dirty under- 
wear. like the annoying house-guests 
that refuse to leave. Every animal cell 
irr the universe has grown so used to 
ha\Tng them there that it can’t survive 
without the mitochondria stirring his 
soup Jind criticizing his tie. Every ani- 
mal cell in the universe endures the little symbiotes inside it. with 
tremendous patience and almost no resentment: and every nrito- 
chondrion in tlie universe lives Ore microscopic life of Riley, tlrink- 
ing itself entitled royalty. 

It’s an airangement which could have reasonably been exirecl ed to 
last forever. 

Until Span ow Hawkins decided to organize them into a union. 



B y this ti.me, Nimmitz was so thoroughly out of his 
league that he happily just relaxed and let Vossoff handle 
the rest of the briefing, knowing that it didn’t matter how 
well he under’stood it anyway; whatever happened, he 
was st ill back in partnei-ship with Ernst Vossoff, and that 
meant, w'hatever hajipened, that sooner or later the univeise would 
contrive to drop a tw’o-ton piano on his head. 

He looked at Vossoff and saw' tliat he was rapt, in the way that only 
Ernst Vossoff can be rapt: his eyes acquiring tire sickly evil glow oi’ 
he who considers Profit mother, father, and favorite presidential can- 
didate. Were his hands free, he would have been wringing tJrem com- 
pulsively; instead, he merely licked his lips, and said: “How did you 
discover this. Justice? Nanospies? Hytex Projection?” 

“Neither. It was pure coincidence. I foimd out by accident when 
infiltrating the lower intestine of a B’goth’tzimr irlanet-squid. As you 
know, that beast is half the size of a solai- system, and its cells are the 
size of some t eirim mountain ranges. 1 struck in through the neai-esl; 
bodily oilfice, dressed in a foam-rubber mitochondria suit...” 

“I would kill to see a picture of that!” siraiied Vossoff. 

“You scoff, but I’nr the luriveree’s greatest nraster of disguise, and 
have, at various times hr the past, had to pass for firings as varied as 
a solar eclipse, the rear- end of a horse, anti tire intense feeling of deja 
vu. Trust nre, becoming a primitive orgairisnr was downright easy.” 
“Probably yoim most persuasive inleipretarioir,” agreed Vossoff 
At wlrich point Ninmritz saw the opportunity to break in, so he 
could make his official Legitimately Good Point for the current 
decade. “Excuse me. Wlrat I don’t undcrstarrd, Mr. Justice, is why you 
were infiltratiirg somebody’s large intestine in a mitowhatever suit, 
wherr you didn’t even firrd oirt what tire rnitowhoses were rrjr to until 
you got there. I rrrean, was this just sometlrirrg to happened to be 
dourg arryway? And if so, why?” 

Justice’s gargarrtuan head swivelled, fixing 
Nhrrmilz with the kirrd of look capable of distin- 
guishing suns. “My personal life, and what I do oir 
my owir tiirre, is none of your damn business." 

That was too much for Nimmitz. He stanr- 
nrered: “B-but...” 

“Tire point, pervert, is tlrat once I got there, I 
fourrd out I hat your pal Hawkins broadcast his 
dangerous subversive message to every nrito- 
chorrdrion in the irniverse. Of course, they didn’t 
understarrd him, because they’re mitochondria, 
and you can put ten quadrilliorr of tlrem in a sta- 
dium and still not achieve enough IQ points to 
make a telepath itch. But then he liirked therrr 
neurally, using advarrced hytex teclmology, and 
broadcast his rrressr^e again, aird this time irrair- 
aged to gather tlrem together in a single, malevo- 
lent, utt erly conscienceless groujr-mind, as darr- 
gerous in its own way as the Old Earth 
Republican Party. And at precisely 234:451 
tomorrow, Andromeda Memr Time, Hawkins will 
start directing tlrem to shut down all cellular life 
in the universe — at the rate of orre civilized 
world every ten minutes.” 

“Good Lord!” shouted Nirmrritz. “That’s almost 
two an hour!” 

Justice shuddered, then swivelling his pro- 
traiding chin like a yardamr, once again fixed his 
attention on Vossoff “Hawkirrs has refused all 
attempts at reasonable negotiation. He intends 
to go through with it no nratter what settlemerrt 
we offer him. Oirr oirly hope is to stop him. . .or haird total control of 
the uiriverse to a burrclr of little nricroscopic buggies!” 

Noire of which fr ightened Nirrrmitz as rrruclr as the sudden mad 
glermr irr Vossoffs eyes. “And where, jrray teU, is this liver cell where 
Hawkins rmd his closest conspir-ators are hiding?" 

Justice slumped. “Well ... uh ... 1 hate to admit tlris. . . ” 

“It’s inside you, isn’t it?” 
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“Hawkins bribed one of the Space Patrol Medical Coips to inject 
him and his entire revolutionaiy cadre there, figuring that it was the 
last place I'd ever find him. “ 

“Suiprising,” Vossoff murmured, “ctonsidering where he used to 
say your head was.” He stirred. “And naturally, you didii’t tell youi' 
superiors tliat this was where he was Iriding, since theii' immediate 
res^jonse would be to atomize you as the most efficient way of stop- 
ping him. Out of feai‘ for your ovm life you chose us, his last, known 
associates, as the perfect palsies to miniatiuizc and send after him.” 

“I’m so glad we understand each other,” beamed Lash Justice. 

Nimirritz knew what happened rrext, of course. Vossoff woirld laugli 
derisively. Justice would issue some kind of ultimatum, Vossoff 
would spit out a string of himdred-credit words that, sounded pret t ier 
th<m any flat no ever cortld, Jirstice would pull out his blaster and 
threaten to perform delicate molecular surgery on everything above 
Vossoffs third rib if he didn’t get some cooperation like riglrt now 
mister, and Vossoff would say something with many syllables tiiat 
would boil down to, well, okay, if you iirsist.. He was not, prepiued to 
hear the maniacal little chuckle that Vossoff almost, emitted at 
moments of illusory victory. . .tmd the soimd made his blood titn cold.. 

“Why not?” Vossoff said, greedily. “Everybody has to save the uni- 
verse sometime." 



S EVERAL CENTURIES AGO, MICROSURGERY WAS ROUTINELY 
performed by intrepid termis of miruaturized sirrgeons who 
daily braved tire arterial currerrts like the ancient white- 
water rafters who once with equal slrtpidity iraddled into 
places with names like Widowmaker Falls. Then nanotech 
was invented, leaving miniaturizatiorr technology the sole domain of 
the toirrist industry. People still get thenrselves shrunk dowm to mici’o- 
scopic size and ir\jected irrto tire bloodstream of other peojrle, but orrly 
to see the sights and eryoy the local color-; indeed, some people with 
par-ticularly interesting insides have pancr eases and duodemrms stud- 
ded wit h microscopic resort hotels. Some of them rake irr a hefty per- 
centage. and eanr a nice living witlrout ever leaving the house. Others 
have no idea of the wild decaderrt parties goitrg on nightly inside their 
kidneys; they just think it’s sometliing t hey dr-ank. 

The microskimmer Nostromo, which Vossoff piloted throirgh the 
less-tlran-heroic insides of Lash Jirstice, Sentinel of the Spaceways, 
must have been requisitioned fi-orn one of those tourist outfits, since 
it came fully equipped with shag carpeting, a complete selection of 
tacky music from all over tire galaxy, and a fully-stocked bar. Ninmritz 
availed himself of this last feature quite gratefrrlly, since listening to 
an Ernst Vossoff exirlanation was an acti\dty best appreciated after 
the death-by-alcohol-poisoning of several hundred thousand brain 
cells. Once he was several degrees removed from the strictly verti- 
cal, he staggered over the co-pilot’s chair, suirendered to gravity, mid 
slurred: “Awwrrri’. Tell me.” 

“You’ll have to be more specific than that," noted Vossoff. “After jill, 
since your collected store of knowledge is jiractically nil, there’s a 
correspondingly infinite number of things for me to tell you.” 

“I w'an’ know what you’re really after!” 

“You mean, you honestly don’t believe I’m doing this to save the 
universe?" 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Interesting,” Vossoff mused. “Yoir actually show signs of growing 
a mind, somewhere within the grot.esquely-sha]ied )<nob you call a 
head. — You’re riglrt, of coiuse. I’m not doing tlris to save the uni- 
verse. Wiry would I want to save the universe? It’s never done arry- 
tlring siiecial for me. Indeed, it’s fnistrated nre at, every tuni. I would 
not be surpi-ised to discover that the mega-constellation fonried by 
all the stars and all the galaxies is only a brilliarrt poirrtillist i-ender- 
ing of a dartboard bearing my arislocr-atic face. Not to pirt too obvi- 
ous a point on it, my idiot frierrd; creation arrd I are not bosonr bud- 
dies. It therefore follows that I would not even cross the street to 
save the imiverse imlcss I was handed some specific r ecompeirse for 
my time. And this caper presents an opporturrity for profit that 
dwarves the collected assets of every finarrcial institution that ever 



offei-ed ball-poinl. pens at the end of Iitt,le chains.” 

Nimmitz’s lips moved for a good ten mirriites after that, as he pmsed 
Vossoffs various sentences into a form compatible witli liis lower-RAM 
softwai-e. 'flien he ventur-ed a guess: “Tlie Mitochondiim You wmit to 
make a sepai-ato deal with tlie Mitochondria” 

“Ar e you mad as well as stupid? Do you honestly believe that I’d 
want 1 lillions of primitive life fonus as my partners in crime, when it 
l)i-eviously only took one to completely min my life?” 

“Then what — ” 

“I want what Hawkins wants. What. Hawkins is really after.” 

Tlrey penetrated deei) into Just ice’s Liver before they met their- first 
active resistance: wliite blood cells engulfing their little vessel like 
grouiries after a concert. Vossoff said that he would have adjudged 
this a wholly natural biological function were it not for the fact that 
white blood cells don’t, ordiruuily wear- helmets and jackboots. The 
land of geniirs capable of re-progi-anuning the lumran immune system 
to resemble storm troopei-s — evidently to strike terTor into the 
hearts of anybody foolhai-dy enough to infiltrate this pm-ticular liver 
— was enough to underline and italicize Nimmitz’s sensation of 
impending doom. He moaned: “I don’t like tliis, Ernst.” 

“There’s nothing to worry about. This is a state-of-the-art 
microskimmer and tliey can’t possibly find a way in.” 

“Which," said Nimmitz, “is exactly the soil of thing the scientist 
guy always says before the big slimy monster thing jumps out of 
nowhere and teai-s liis head off.” 

“Cmi’t you trust me for once? Can’t you just give me credit for hav- 
ing an accurate grasp of the situation, having everything under con- 
trol, and knowing irrecisely what’s going on?" 

“No,” said Nimmitz, thusirroving that Dejali’s many lectures on the 
subject, of Not. Ever Trusting Vossoff hadn't been a total loss. 

Vossoff would have responded with something incalculably with- 
ering, but he did not have the chance, since, as it happened, that was 
the moment the on-boai'd hytex signalled an incoming message. Vos- 
soff pr essed Tnmsrnit without waiting to hear who it was: “Hawkins! 
Sparrow Hawkins! I’ve got an interphmetary pizza delivery for Spar- 
row Hawkins!” 

One imcomfoitable pause later-, a new figiue appeared in the con- 
trol room: the holographic projection of a man whose cold calculat- 
ing eyes, cruel jaw, and sadistic smir-k mai-ked him as tlie kind of fel- 
low whose facial at t ributes all had per-sonality traits of their own. He 
was, of cour-se, Sparrow Hawkins — imd unless tlie ship’s receiver 
needed some lint acljusiments, his years of hiding inside Lash Jus- 
tice’s liver had somehow done wonders for- liis tan. “Ernst!” he chided. 
“You don’t, ser-iously exiiect to fool with me with that one, do you?” 
“No," Vossoff said, nonchalantly inspecting his fingernails, “but by 
atlempting such an incredibly lame ruse, I swiftly I'ast-forward past 
all the obnoxious, time-consuming preliminaries, wherein I attempt 
a brilliant sti-ategical ploy that gets my partner rmd I past your secu- 
rity pi ecaut ions, and into your secret lair where we’re in perfect posi- 
tion to dest roy all yom- plans, only to get cauglit at tlie last minute and 
hauled before you at gunpoint so you can exiiress your disdain dur- 
ing the half-hour it takes you to summarize the full scope of your 
oiierat ion. I don’t know about you, Hawkins, but since we both know 
that’s the standard accepted scenario. I’d just as soon consider it 
moot iuid skip aliead to tlie part where we get together and I sum- 
miuize the full scope of your operation.” 

Hawkins inspected liis own fingernails. “Don’t you mean where I 
summarize the full scope of my operation?” 

“Not at all. Since I’ve already figui-ed out what you’re doing and 
what you plan to accomplish, it woukl be silly for you to waste time 
telling me what. I ali-eady know. I would much prefer describing it to 
you and in that way demonstrate my vastly superior intelligence." 

“I’m beginning to remember why you were never one of my favorite 
people. Wiry don’t I just Idll you both now mid save us all a lot of lime 
and exposition?” 

“Because,” Vossoff said, “if you indulge me in tliis, you may vapor- 
ize one of my paitnei ’s fingers for every detail I get wrong.” 

Nimmitz cried out: “HEY!” 

Spmrow Hawkins laughed. “Same old Vossoff. Still using i-ocket 
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fuel to wax that stupid moustache of yours?” 

“On occasion. The fumes st imulate my genius. And you?” 

“Me,” Hawkins said, “I believe in the old-fasliionerl stimulations, 
like the wily game of cat-and-mouse between perfectly matched foes. 
And so, counterproductive as it may be, I shall indeed take you up on 
your proposition — with but one revision, which in my humble opin- 
ion will probably render this a great deal more entert<iining.” 

“Oh? And what is that ?" 

“I believe I’ll let Niinmitz explain everything he’s deducted... and 
vaporize one of YOUR fingeis for every detail HE gels wrong.” 

“But he’ll get everything wong,” Vossoff protested. 

Hawkins signalled a confederate just out of frame. “Precisely.” 

As the hatcli blew in, Vossoff yelled — 



A mong those gi\t2n to compiung usts of the biggest, 
the greatest, the most wonderful, the most spectacular, 
the most awful, and the most anything — i.e. those who 
otherwise would not be able to think of any produc- 
tive way to spend tlieir free time — the hour tliat fol- 
lowed r;mks quite hi^ly indeed among t he annals of Most Excnici- 
ating To Watch. It didn't make the top ten, or even the top hundred 
(aforementioned slots being filled to capacity by parliamentary 
debates culled from several millennia of recorded liigh school civics 
classes), but it came close. 

Vossoff spent most of it alternately screaming for mercy and berat- 
ing Niinmitz for being such an unredeemalile nincompoop. But then, 
that’s Iiow he’d alwa>« spent tlieir hours together. 

In any event, when tlie intoirogation was over, Hawkins’ amoeboid 
goons dumped Vossoff and Niinmitz into a prison cell caived from a 
deposit of fatty issue near the base of bish Justice’s spine. Nimmitz 
very quickly retreated to the farthest comer, giving Vossoff as much 
room as possible, guiltily averting his eyes from tlie smooth bandaged 
nubs at the ends of Vossoff s amis. 

Silence reigned until Vossoff worked up the energy to begin his 
rant. “You know, I mn getting heartily sick of tlie way you guess ‘Pas- 
trami’ very time somebody asks you a simple quesl.ion.” 

Nimmitz shamefacedly studied his boots. “Sorry, Ernst.” 

“An apology,” Vossoff repeated. “And had you simjily guessed pas- 
trami once, thus losing me, let’s say, no more than one pinky finger, 
I would have been content with that apology. But when you waste all 
ten of my fingers on gratuitously wrong guesses involving bologna, 
corned beef, brisket, and olive loaf, then I feel myself perfectly justi- 
fied in taking personal offense to your flatline learning curve.” 
Nimmitz stole a guilty glance at the bandages wrapiiing the smootli, 
symmetrical football shapes that had until recently been Vossoffs 
lumds. “Well... uli... actually, Ernst. . .that’s not what I’m apologizing 
for. You see. ..by the time I made the last six or seven wrong 
guesses. . .1 already knew the right answers anyway.” 

Vossoffs moutli moved for the better part of a minute before pro- 
viding the desired “WHAT!?!?” 

“That’s right,” Vossoff said sheepishly. “I was making wrong 
guesses on purpose.” 

“YOU LET HIM TURN MY HANDS TO CONCEPTUAL ART ON 
PURPOSE?” 

By now Nimmitz was beet-scarlet, radiating oveiwhelming embar- 
rassment in every direction. “Well.. .1 figiu'ed it wasn’t all that impor- 
timt. We can always stop at a genomat and grow you some new fin- 
gers later, just like you did for me, after that time you slammed my 
hands in the airlock door. I figured it made more sense to, you know, 
fool Sparrow into thinking he’d beaten us. . .’’ 

“YOU SACRIFICED MY FINGERS AS STRATEGY?” 

“Only tlie last sbc or seven! After that. . .well, I figm*ed, since you 
were gonna have to make a trip to the genomat anyway. ..it wasn’t 
like you really had anything to lose.” 

Vossoff rolled his eyes at the ceiling (briefly wondering, whether 
under the uncertain geometry of life under a microscope, it was in 
Imth the ceiling, or even local Up) and said: “And I’m expected to 
believe that you’ve actually deduced his nefarious scheme? You, who 



needed three nights with the owner’s manual just to master chewing 
gum?" 

“Well,” said Nimmitz, “it wasn’t that hard, after all. I just got to 
thinking, like you wouid, why would Spanow spend fifty years per- 
suading all tlie mitochondria in tlie universe to go on sUike? How 
would tliat profit him? And I realized, well, gee, he’s a crooked labor 
organizer, he’s probably prepared a bunch of scabs ready to do the 
same work. Probably those itty-bitty machine-t hings, whatever you 
call them...” 

Vossoff was almost too awestruck to reply. “Nanobots.” 

“Yeah, them. I figured, he’s probably got a whole bunch of nanobot 
factories churning out trillions of artificial mitochondria under his 
patent. Once the real guys go on tin; strike, and eveiybody’s won- 
dering what to do, he’ll iioke his head out, say, hey, get to know me, 
and become the richest man in the whole universe. Leaving tlie real 
mitochondria imemploycd without useful resumes. — They’ll prob- 
ably all get jobs at fast-food restaurants. You know, it would lake a 
whole big bunch of them, standing on each otlier’s shoulders, to even 
HOLD a spat ula properly?” Nimmitz glanced at his one-time mentor 
to gauge his opinion, and was thoroughly taken aback by the sight 
of a wide-eyed, slack-jawed, thoroughly aghast, not to mention 
freshly fingerless Slav, who for one of the few times in a life of 
unceasing villainy seemed genuinely overcome with emotion. “Gee, 
Ernst... you allright?” 

“You figured it out,” the trembiing Vossoff whispered. “An IQ 
shaped like an egg :uid you figured it, out!” 

Nimmitz withered. “Yeali.” 

“You’re not supjiosed to figure anytliing out, you addlepated anus!! 
You’re supposed to be the stupid one! You’re supposed to be the 
incompetent knothead who asks all the dumb iiuestions so I in my 
infinite brilliance can answer them! You’re supposed to be my fol- 
lower — not my mentor!” 

Nimmitz blanched. “Do you want me to call off the escape?” 

Had Vossoff possessed fists, he would have been wailng them. “YOU 
HAVE ESCAPE PLANS TOO? DAMMIT, KARL, YOU’RE REALLY 
STARTING TO PISS ME OFF!” 

“Oh, you don’t liave to give me credit for those,” Ninmiitz said mod- 
estly. “Dejali fixed me uj). She always sairl that as long as you were 
ninning around loose contribullng to the forces of entropy I could be 
jilunged into danger at any moment. She said that she had to make 
sure I was always equipped to deal with it. So for our fifth anniver- 
sary she had me wired up with all sorts of neat Bettelliine Mimit ions 
bio-weaponry so I could kick serious ass in an emergency. — She 
said it was a lot more practical than the glow-in-the-dark tie I wanted. 
Wamia see?” 

Silence reigned in the dank little fat cell. And finally Vossoff sighed, 
with the infinite sadness of a man who had just lost his last molecule 
of dignity; and took one last look at, the roimded nubs at the ends of 
his wrists, and thought, well, maybe I won’t have to fix these aft er all; 
what with this latest development I miglit as well leave ’em this way. 
And tlien he sighed again, and sighed a third time, so that any 
observer who didn’t know him would have thought he was hyper- 
ventilating. And he said: “Oh, all right.” 

Nimmitz cracked his knuckles. 

Specifically, and literally, the middle knuckle of his right hand. 

As in breaking the seal, flipping open the little knobs of bone, and 
extracting a rapier-thin, telescopic blade with a peipetually glowing 
tip. He extended it imtil it was twice the lengtli of his arm, then gave 
it a periiendicular fold midway along its length and set it to rotating 
at high speeds so it became a whining blade of death. One second’s 
application to tlie rear wall of tlie cholesterol dungeon and a circu- 
lar escape tunnel was ready and waiting. Nimmitz retracted the blade 
all the way back into its recessed cavity, flipped the knuckle bone 
back into jilace, smoothed over the skin, then cracked all the other 
knuckles just to make noise. “Come on, Ernst!” he shouted. “We have 
a universe to save!” 

Vossoff was still sitting in his comer, agape and aghast. 

But, after a moment he got up, shook his head, and followed his 
one-time lackey out the fresh tunnel in the dungeon wall. . . 
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H ad Lash Justice, Sentinel of the Spaceways, 
not already known of the dangerous manluint going on 
in his liver, the events of the next few seconds would 
have tipped him off. 

The ^t indications came while he was on the hytex 
with Commodore Griffith of die High Command. Justice was in the 
middle of saying, well, no, sir, I really don’t have all that much to 
report, we still don’t know where Hawkins is, yes I know that the 
deadline is tomonow, no sir I don’t know who left the mess in the 
cafeteria — all tlie answers which have been traditionally given by 
maverick law enforcement officials, to tlie irascible superiore who 
have traditionally spent at least a part of every case yelling at them. 
Some of Justice’s colleagues in the space patrol evaded this unpleas- 
ant part of their day by programming their ships with a holograpiiic 
simulation of themselves, to keep saying “Yes Sir," aitd “I’m Working 
On It, Sir,” every time their designated irascible superior called to 
gi\-e them grief; the only reason Justice never bothered is that he hai> 
pened to know for a fact that all Irascible Superiois w'ere themselves 
holographic simulations designed to rant and rave and holler about 
improper procedure no matter how' heroically their underlings do 
their jobs. He’d made tliis discovery the day his Irascible Superior 
malfunctioned and started calling him Dammit Callalian, for no rea- 
son he’d ever been able to discern. 

In any event. Justice was telling the Commodore Griffith hologram 
that he was in control of the situation when his right anu suddenly 
shot upward, swung wildly to the right, knocked over the coffee-pot, 
and circled in closer to 1^ chest to perfonn a gesture considered 
obscene on a hundred separate worlds. 

The Irascible Superior simulator, faced with an input it could not 
interpret, malfimctioned accordingly. “Dad-BUist it, McCloud! How do 
you expect me to explain that to the paper-pusheis downtown?” 
Justice’s left leg responded by 
high-kicking, smashing the 
viewscreen in. He then fell to the 
floor and, although lying on his 
side, began running around in cir- 
cles defined by his head as mid- 
point and his spasming body as 
out-of-control radius. Even as he 
began a high-pitched refrain of 
“Woo-woo-woo-woo-woo-woo,” 
his keen analytical mind kicked in: 

Vossoff and Nimmitz must have 
found the enemy inside him. 

What’s more, since his nervous 
system seemed flooded with ran- 
dom pulses, they must be fighting 
a savage battle for survi\'al some- 
where in the vicinity of his spine. 

It was only with a herculean 
effort of will that Justice managed 
to duckwalk all the way from the 
hytex to the shiny conunand mod- 
ule at the far end of his conunand 
center, there to slam his palm 
against a certain ominous-looking 
black button, which hapi^ened to 
be in size, shape, color, and gen- 
eral placement absolutely identi- 
cal to every other button on the 
console, distinguished only by its 
ominousness, a wholly inex^jlica- 
ble attribute that had marked it 
even in the spai'e parts bin from which it had come. Justice, wiio’d 
designed and built the console himself while enroute to Mowmtairey, 
had chosen it, out of literally hundreds of identical buttons in that 
spare parts bin, as the one button ominous enough to deserve the 
lionor of being linked to the next phase of his master plan. For he did 
have a master plan — one that would have horrified not only his Iras- 



cible Superior, but, his miniaturized lackeys as well. 

He collapsed motionless, his mind projected elsewhere, his brain 
tabula non rasa 

And somewhere neai- his femoral artery, a gleaming miniaturized 
hunter-killer droid disguised as an errant fat cell emerged from its hid- 
ing place and homed in on tl)e secret transmitter inside the Microskim- 
mer Nostromo. It imsheathed its vinadiimi-steel claws, fired up its 
neutronic assault cannons, and launched itself toward its target. 

It giggled maniacally as it went. 

Nobody had ever said Justice was kind. 



T he submicroscopic battle raged throughout the 
length and breadth of Lash Justice’s spleen, scattering 
thousands of defeated ameboids in its path. Every time a 
fresh wave of attackers surged foward to overwhelm 
tlrem, the bionically augmented Nimmitz merely zipped 
open another heretofore invisible flap of skin and pulled out another 
monstrously improbable super-weapon to instantly render them 
toast. Ernst Vossoff, w'ho was reduced to merely tagging along, 
counted a Bettelhine Munitions Tachyonic Deacceleration Cannon, 
a Beltellrine Munitions Neutronic Disassembling Whip, aird a Bettel- 
hine Mimitions We Don’t Know What to Call It But It Sure Makes a 
Big Boom Thingie, before simply closing his eyes and reflecting that 
in all the years they’d been married, the beauteous Dejali had some- 
how never seen fit to equip liim that way. Indeed, the most generous 
present she’d ever given him, on the day she finally kicked him out, 
was tliirty seconds warning before she set loose the dogs. . . 

. . .in any event, the battle raged until they burst through the wall of 
the heretofore impregnable fortress of the evil labor organizer Spar- 
row Hawkins, who sat on his throne wearing a psionic helmet while 
typing instructions into a portable hytex interface. 

Vossoff, who was a traditionalist in some things, 
waited for tlie triumphant Nimmitz to annoimce his 
victory by saying sometliing along the lines of, maybe, 
The Game's Up, Hawkins, or You’re Through, 
Hawkins, or You’re History, Hawkins, or even It’s Over, 
Hawkins. 

Nimmitz blew the mood entirely by saying, “Hi, 
how’s it goin'? Mind if I turn off that maclune there? 
Tire one that links all the nritochondria together?” 
The thoi'oughly unimpressed Hawkins glanced at 
the hytex as if surprised to see it tiiere. “You mean, 
this one?” 

Nimmitz looked at Vossoff for confirmation. “Do I 
mean tliat one?” 

Vossoff sighed. “Whatever.” 

“Yes,” Nimmitz told Sparrow Hawkins. “I mean 
that one.” 

“Sure.” Hawkins took off the helmet and placed it 
next to the hytex. “Go alread.” 

Nimmitz strode over the brightly-lit device and 
flipped the large switch that said OFF. Nothing in par- 
ticular happened, which was kind of disappointing 
after such a tremendous battle, but then it would 
have been awfully convenient to expect locally 
pyrotechnic results from switching off a machine 
linking intelligences throughout the knoum universe. 
After a moment, Nimmitz straightened up, shook his 
great bald head, and said: “So that’s it? We’re done? 
We won? It’s over?” 

“Not quite," said Hawkins. He turned to Vossoff. 
“You’re such a smartass, Ernst, you explain it to him.” 
Vossoff r-aised the ends of Iris stumps toward his face, in a futile 
effort to twiddle the tips of his w'alrus moustache. He caught himself, 
frowned in irritation, then resumed his previously scheduled rant: 
“You see, Karl, the hytex her-e merely set events in motion. Hawkins 
needed it to link all the mitochondria in the universe into one vast 
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born and bred New Yorker 
who recently moved to 
Rhode Island, artist 
Nicholas Jainschigg is especially proud 
of his newest achievement: learning to 
drive at age 36. Given the tendency of 
those in his profession toward dis- 
tractibility, perhaps he should give 
other drivers a fighting chance by 
putting a triangular yellow sign in his 
car’s back window warning: “Artist on 
Board.” 

Nick is also learning to drive a Mac 
with a whole slew of art-related pro- 
grams. In addition to software, his 
new digs in the country hold a refer- 
ence library containing 30,000 vol- 
umes, mostly art and photography 
books, 30 years ot National Geo- 
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graphic magazine, clipping Hies, 
and his ongoing subscriptions to 
nature and science magazines. 
And don’t forget the stuffed 
animais. Not beany babies or 
teddy bears: a spotted owi, moun 
tain goat, and white tailed deer 
prise Nick’s coliection, along with 
few animal skulls and insects. (He 
iikes to use the beetles for 
on iridescence.) 

Nick actualiy prefers 
and does most of his hunting at 
sales. Among the extant critters 
inhabiting the Jainschigg 
over the yesns have been 
turtles (25 years plus) 
garter snakes. He and his 
are presently the proud owners 



The driven Nicholas Jainschigg 
is learning how to drive. 



ARTIST 
ON BOARD 




Squanto, a parrotlet with fimi ideas about 
ownei-ship and conifort, and a disconcerting 
ability to reproduce the meditative sounds of 
Nick’s gastrointestinal tract. (Sqiumto likes to 
sleep on Nick’s stomach.) 

Lest you think that he spends his time only 
j)mntlng covers and illusti-ations for the learl- 
ing science fiction and fantasy publishers and 
publications, you may be interested to learn 
that Nick has painted liturgical art for his 
motlier’s church, album covers, t-shii1s, trad- 
ing cards, Slav Trek pop-up books of the orig- 
inal crew, weight-lifting belts, and is cun ently 
painting a dionuiia for a museimi and cultural 
center for the Pequot Indians. He’s designing 
a cadeucus tattoo for an emergency-room 
doctor friend. And he also teaches a class in 
science fiction and fantasy illustration at his 
alma mater, the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

Wliom does an aitist whose album covers 
for bands such as Blue Murder, Jane’s Addic- 
tion, and Manowar feature, in his own words, 
“blood, demons, knives, glowing eyes, and 
pompous symbolism” admire and attempt to 



emulate? Would you believe the late Nonnan 
Rockwell? Nick admits to being uifluenced by 
the famous Salurdny Evening Post illusti-a- 
tor, whom he considers a teclinical master. 
His absolute favorite illustrators of yore are 
N.C. Wyeth and Howiird Pyle. (He was also an 
admirer of Roger Dean’s fantast ic filbum cov- 
ers in the 70s.) 

His heroes aren’t very surprising when one 
considers Nick’s science fiction illustrations: 
they’re accessible, warm, and filled with real- 
istic details and human faces, In a cover he 
piiintedforthe resuscitatedAmazing Stories 
of the ’80s, he tmly seems to be channeling 
Rockwell: a red-haired pre-adolescent boy 
looks up from his fishing pole in surprise. 
Behind him, reflected in the calm surface of 
the lake, is a spaceship about to land, Wliat I 
especially like about this image is the way tlie 
artist has depicted the reflection, convinc- 
ingly bluiTed and yet distinct enough to show 
the alien nature of the craft. 

His use of color is striking and sophisti- 
cated, whether he’s depicting a rabbi con- 
verting a scaly alien to Judaism, or capturing 



the image of his wife being cradled in a 
robot’s anns. 

“Mood is the primaiy aim,” Nick says. “It’s 
what I try for almost without thinking. I try to 
have the illustration faithful to tlie mood of 
the story." 

In order to achieve it, he reads every man- 
uscript twice, high-lighting as he goes. “Luck- 
ily,” he says, “I’m a ciuick reader. 

“Sometimes I’ll do a little tliumbnail sketch 
right in the manuscript if it hits me right. The 
cover for Ttmible And Her Friends by 
Melissa Scott was very much that way. Some- 
times it’s like rolling off a log. Other times, it’s 
just impossible. 

“I’ll do two or three thumbnails. Before I 
know exactly what the image is going to be, I 
start a color sketch on illustration board, 
refining the idea in acrylic wash. Tliat’s a nice, 
flat, fast-drying mediiun that covers mistakes 
quickly. It’s still a thumbnail but it has the 
chance to become a finished sketch.” 

He admits to being a perfectionist and wel- 
comes deadlines because they make him stop 
painting. “I’m such a perfectionist. I’m afraid, 
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PREVIOUS SPREAD: Ja inschigg vianages 
to capture the science fictional that lies 
right beneath the s^irface of reality. LEFT: 
The artist is equally at home Uluminatmg 
the alien. BELOW: Jainschigg has 
appeared often on the cover of Analog. 


















it’s difficult to release a piece. What’s really 
horrible is when I don’t have a deadline and I 
just keep working and working, trying to get 
it just right,. There’s always something I hat 
could be done differently or better. 

“What I tiy to do is draw real people — 
imperfect people. I prefer to woi k with non- 
professional models. I work from photos, or 
I’ll pose myself. Sometimes from imagina- 
tion.” Me laughs, adding that, often, he’ll 
unconsciously assume the ex])ression of his 
subject, wliich can make for a sore face at the 
end of the work day. 

“I can occasionally use the computer — 
and the Poser program — to provide a rough 
to work from, but I have the same problem 
using the computer that I did with airbiush: I 
like to get my hands into the i^aint. I like to 
useapaintbmsh.” 

In fact, it’s surprising that an artist given to 
such low-tech media as egg-tempera and 
casein — “Egg-tempera is a wonderful 
medium, if you can keep it away from the 
bugs for the fii'st couple of weeks until it iuud- 
ens properly” — has bothered to acquaint 
himself with sucli computer programs as 
Poser, Painter, and Photoshop. 

“I use the computer wth tablet as a sketch- 
pad, and Painter or Photoshop program to 
rough out ideas. Painter is better for thinking 
out loud, the latter, for conij)osites. Tlie only 
thing I regret is that, unless you digitally 




ai chive your sketches, you don’t leave a paper 
trail. There’s nothing to sell at conventions.” 

Working on nuisonite wilii water-soluble oil 
paints, he begins by painting the figures, get- 
ting the position and expression down fiist. 

If Nick is using the computer, he prints out 
his rough sketch and has it professionally 
sized up by a photocopy service. Then he 
coats the image with acrylic medium, and 
when that dries, shellac. “That makes it take 
the oils well." Next, he applies it to the 
niiisonite with fiour paste. As soon as it. dries, 
he begins painting over it. 

“The computer enables me to solve teclmi- 
cal problems,” he says. “For example, to do 
multiple images, say, reflecting reflections, 
that I wouldn’t do if I had to paint it. by hand. 
But I really enjoy the process of discovery 
during the creation of each piece. I don’t want. 



it to become a purely mechanical process.” 

He began his exjjloration of fantastic liter- 
ature with Edgar Rice Burroughs’ At the 
Earth’s Core — “The one with the Krenkel 
cover.” Then Nick raced through Bunoughs' 
entire oeuvre and moved on to Lin Carter, 
Robert E. Howard, iind L. Sprague de Camp, 
lie preferred to read fantasy tinf.iI he found 
Robert Heinlein's juvenile novels, which 
hooked him on science fiction. (Much later, 
Nick learned that ho was, in fact, a second- 
generation science fiction and fantasy enthu- 
siast: his mother had attended meetings of the 
famed Lunarians in New York, and actually 
had submitted stories to John W, Campbell.) 

Nick displayed artistic talent at a young 
age. “I still liave the fiist drawing I did where 
I realized that I had to put one leg behind the 
other to achieve irersjrective: it’s a deer fiun- 
ily. I did it in second grade.” 

By fourt h grade, he had decided to com- 
bine ari with commerce, and sold doodles to 
the girls in his class for a nickel a piece. Ills 
first official sale was in ninth grade, to his 
English teacher. That painting still hangs in 
his home town high school. 

Both of Nick’s parents were hobby paintera 
and tiiey encouraged Iris interest in art, anmig- 
ing for him to attend art classes after school. 
By the time he was a senior in high school he 
was art director of the yearbook, and more 
importantly, knew he wanted to be an illus- 
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LEFT ABOVE: The arlisTfi subtle palette wonderfully 
conveys the meeting between the. personal and the cosmic. 
LEFT BELOW: 'The cover to thcArkham House edition of Ian 
R. MacLeod’s ^^oyages by Starlight encapsulates the magical 
sense of wonder BELOW: Computer imaging has helped the 
artist create many remarkablyjbiid compositions. 



trator, willi emphasis on science fiction. 

Fresli out of high school, he approached 
Analog magazme, and liis illust ration of two 
stiiiiiTcl-like creatures on a low-gravity world 
so impressed the aix director that he kept. it. 
on file, wliere it subsequently became sei)a- 
rated from its creator’s name and phone num- 
ber. After his graduation from Rhode Iskmd 
Sdiool of All, Nick brought his imrtfolio back 
to Analog. Tl\e new ait director spied t he low- 
g squirrels, recognized them, and hired Nick 
to do an illustration, his fii'st for the magazine. 

His first SF cover was im illustration for 
“6+,” astory by Haity Turtledove (ov Analog's 



September 1987 issue. He went on to work 
for mmiy publications and publisheis, includ- 
ing Avon Books, Isaac Asimov’s SF Maga- 
zine, TOR, Pocket Books, and Maiwel 
Comics. In 1991 he tied with Frank Kelly 
Freas for si\ Analog Readers’ Poll Award for 
the best cover of tlie year, and t wo years later, 
received the Jack Gaughan Award for best 
Emerging Artist from the New Enghmd SF 
Association. But for Nick, it’s not about 
awards, it’s about a sense of w'onder. 

“Sure, awards ai’e wonderful, who wouldn’t 
like to have them? But what I’m going for is a 
feeling. You can call it a sense of wonder. I 



call it tlie ‘Damn, neat!’ reaction.” He adds, “I 
would dearly love to paint a picture that 
would make people’s hair stand on end, either 
from horror or thrill or empathy. 

How does he know when he’s achieved the 
mood he’s looking for? 

“Wlien I’m the one thinking: ‘Damn, neat!’ 
Wlien I’m engaged, others get engaged too. 
How to do a good illustration is about figur- 
ing out what pushes your own buttons, which 
sounds oddly masturbatory. But it really is 
about whatever makes you say ‘wowl’ If I can 
produce something that makes others do 
that, then I’ve done my job.” □ 
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THE SNATCH 

The asteroid trawler, 49f/f, on route from its lunar home 
base at New San Francisco to a mining site in the aster- 
oid belt, came to an unexpected halt, as if caught by a 
giant invisible hand, the unique event taking the entire 
crew completely by surprise. 

Then, before anyone inside the ship could react in any 
way, a finger from the invisible hand outlined the bul- 
let-shaped craft with a pencil-thin, faintly luminescent 
line that quickly increased in intensity to a brilliant neon- 
blue for a moment or two, just before ship and crew dis- 
appeared from the Solar System. 

One moment there, next moment gone! 

BY GENE O’NEILL 
Rlustration by John Berkey 




INDIGO GLASS 

It was indeed an odd cell, if one could 
accurately call it that, Jacob Silva thought, 
as he paced off the distance across the 

circle for the umpteentli time in his week of confinement. Yes, still 
20 feet, give or take an inch or two. Tlten, after slipping off his right 
boot and leaving it against the wall as a mai ker, he ran his himci along 
the wall surface as he carefully paced off the interior circumference 
again. One hundred 56 feet or so, back to the sj)ot where he’d left his 
boot. Not a seam, crease, or crevice detectable in the wall either; and 
it was tlie same no matter where Jake felt. He’d worked carefully 
aroimd the wall a dozen times, searching high and low for the hint of 
a door, a window, any possible exit; and moving his chair about , he’d 
stood on it and carefully examined every inch of the low-lumging, 
ciured ceiling. Nothing but smootJi, imbroken surface, everywhere 
he felt. He hadn’t really expected to find any changes this time. 

Jake was inside a half-domed room with no detectable method of 
ingress or egress, containing only himself, a bunk-like bed, and a 
small table and chair, the fiimit ure made from a lightweight, but very 
strong, plaslic like substance. The wall and ceiling were of a glass- 
like element, a deep indigo in color, gi\ing off a faint blue lumines- 
cence that provided enough light to see clearly and, apparently, 
enougli wannth to keep the temperature quite comfortable. 

At different times, a pencil-thin line of luminescence would coa- 
lesce from dancing dots and intensify into blinding neon-blue, and 
food would suddenly appear on the table in serving dishes. A variety 
of exotic cereal-like substances, vegetables, fruits, nuts, and drinks, 
all quite tasty arid apparently nutritious, for Jake felt healthy and 
strong. From time-to-tinie the blue line even provided enterfainment 
arid instniction of Earthly origin, what appeared to be videos from Ihe 
library of the 49ER played on a screen that suddenly appeared in I he 
same maimer in tiie air of the cell. 

More importantly, at least for Jake’s mental well-being, another 
member of tJie crew — K.D, T<mianaka, tlie first engineer of the 49ER 
— had appeared in his cell just, two days ago for a short visit in the 
same sudden inexplicable way. Firstjust her outline in brilliant, neon- 
blue, then K.D. herself appeared. 

Apparently the kazii could bring anything into the doorless half- 
dome in the same imusual manner, including a portable booth that 
contained a sonic shower and toilet. Magic, Jake thought, shaking 
Itis head — or jrerhaps more accurately some kind of alien telejioi - 
tation or telekinesis. 

So, he was indeed well-fed and comfortable, not suffering too 
much from the isolation, but still curious and very suspicious. He 
knew tliat the indigo glass was more than just a source of illumina- 
tion and heat; it was like a two-way mirror, and he felt Ihe Irazii 
watched him constantly. 

But why? 

For what, reason had the crew been brought here? 

What did the aliens want from Itim and the other crew members? 

Were tliey all just curiosities to the h’azii, nothing more than zoo 
animals? He shivered at the thought, the long-tenn implications. 



THE IRAZII 

Jake had been intensely interrogated four 
times by the Irazii in the seven days of his 
capture, always in the same manner. 

The luminescence of the cell ^vall would diminish in intensity, t hen 
tlie indigo glass would gradiuUly ligliten up, transfonning to a much 
lighter shade of blue, until if. finally revealed Jake’s captors; t he Irazii. 

They were humanoid in size mid shajie — a lil lle over six leet tall, 
very thin, wit h two legs, two amis, and a head — but insectoid in fea- 



ture, movement, and nuumerism. Jake had been most inijiressed by 
the coni|)lete lack of expression in their buglike faces, especially tlie 
multifaceted cold black eyes, whose penel rating stare remindecl him 
of the look of a praying mantis examining its prey. 

Tlie Irazii always remained on a viewing plat fonn — its plane out^ 
side the dome just sbghtly above the level of Jake’s floor — hooked into 
some kind of console in front of them, bright sih er wires miming from 
the console to a jack in the back of their heads. Wien they questioned 
him, there were three or four of tliem, seemingly laiidomly spaced 
aroimd the circle — tlie entire platfonii lined with consoles, easily able 
to accommodate 40 or 50 viewers if the Irazii stood shoulder-lo-shoul- 
der; but Jake had never seen ei'eii dose to Dial many at one lime. 

Tlie inteiTogations were ahvays brief, a series of rapid-fii-e ques- 
tions; bill the foiutli interview late yesterday had been quite differ- 
ent, because they had allowed him to ask a few' questions of Ihe inter- 
rogator . . . 

After the wall had dimmed and the Irazii came into view, 
the first words, as always, were preceded by a moment or two of sta- 
tic-like crackling — possibly the activation of some kind of transla- 
tion device, Jake had thought. 

There were three t his time, their consoles close enougli to each 
other so that Jake could see them all without timiing about. Wlien 
examined closely, the three Irazii w'ei'e slightly different in size and 
shape, each ha\ing indiiidual features, but their facial expressions 
remaiiK'd similar, inscrutable throughout the entire interview. 

“Good day, Capt. Jacob Silva,” the Irazii in the middle said, the 
triuislal ion equipment making its voice ring with a tinny, distant echo, 
its cold black gaze at definite odds with Ihe formal warm greeting. 

“Good day,” Jake replied, repressing an urge to shudder. 

“Today, w'e will misw'or some of your (luestions," the interrogator 
announced. “You have many, we understand.” 

Jake had tried to ask questions in each of the previous three inter- 
views, without any success; siupiised by Ihe opportunity Ihis time, 
he first blurted out, “Why am I not allowed out of my cell to visit my 
other crew members? Am I a prisoner?” 

The alien replied, “No, you are a guest, an honored guest. You ai-e 
kept in the control dome for your own safety and comfort. Outside, 
here with us, would be extremely uncoiiifoiiable for you, perhaps 
even fatal. Too many gees of gravity, temperalure too low, air too thin 
and oxygen-deficient, and because of some of your ahhh . . . naturaily 
aggressive responses, much too dangerous . . . .” The sjieaker paused 
for a moment to consider the other aspect of the question. 

“The female crew member was telejioil ed yesterday for yom- con- 
venience and is not really allowed out ol' her comfort dome either. No 
need to teleport you to her. In fact, the procedure seems to be espe- 
cially st ressful to nicmbei's of your gender — ” 

“Wiiat about the other crew menibeis?” inti'mipted Jake, express- 
ing his concern. There’d been see crew on the 49ER; four males, two 
females. 

The Irazii answered again in a matter-of-fact manner in a detached 
tinny echo, “Unforiunate. Veiy unfortunate. The three other males 
did not suivive our rescue. Too stressful. They aiiived alive but dam- 
aged mid expired despite our best resuscitation efforts. So sony. Both 
females fortunately suivived, and you will be seeing the other one 
very soon now.” 

Thank God, I’ll be seeing December, loo, Jake thought, w'ith a sigh 
of relief. She was the niosl important peison in liis life mid had been 
for about a year; of coiu'se, he knew from his v'isit with K.D. yesterday 




tliat December had survived. But Mel, They, Gavin, the three male crew 
membeis, all killed by tlte )vscue. Even tliough K.D. had not mentioned 
visiting tliem, Jake liadn’t anticipated them all dead. Jesus. . . 

Tlie Irazii called the snatch a rescue? he asked himself wayly, try- 
ing to cope viith his conflicting feelings — joy that he’d be seeing 
December, sadness that he wouldn’t be seeing his other three friends. 

As if privy to Jake’s silent quest ion, the alien exi^lained, “Rescue, 
yes. Your ship had a tiny defect in its drive, luulet ectable by your engi- 
neering instruments, but it would have soon ignited its fuel source, 
atomizing your entire crew. We were forced to act with haste. With- 
out pioper study, we were not aware our t eleportation procedure 
would be so stressful on your gender. Be thankful that, you and the 
two females survived.” 

Jake wasn’t sure he bought this explanation of the Inizii’s mot iva- 
tion for the snatch. They were just hanging around the asteroid belt 
or wherever they were actually located, waiting for someone from 
Eartli to rescue? No, that explmiation seemed bogus to him. Tlic Inizii 
snatched tlie crew of tlio 49ER for some other reason that they didn’t 
wish to reveal. 

He asked a few' questions concerning the survivors’ future and 
being returned to their ship, wiiich w'as apparently under repair; but 
the speaker w'as evasive about eveiything to do with tlie future, seem- 
ing to be interested in enteilaining only a few biisic questions of the 
past or present. Most of Jake’s questions went unanswered. 

The opportunity to ask questions was over too soon. And tlial meet- 
ing late yesterday, the last of four, had been Jake’s last, fomial con- 
tact with the Irazii. 

Occasionally the luminescence of Jake’s cell would dim 

for a few moments imcl he’d catch a fleet ing glimpse of tlie Inizii — 
two to as many as 10 on one occasion — Itooked up to the consoles, 
just watching lum, staring intently with tlieir multifaceted black eyes; 
and apparently communicating with each other, in a series of high- 
pitched clicking and clacking sounds, which were indecipherable to 
Jake, since they hadn’t been preceded by the crackling static. But 
these sudden dinmiings seemed to be unscheduled, accidents that 
were all too fleeting . . . perhaps a kind of pow'er surge or maybe 
merely lack of concentration by tlie hooked-up viewers. 

lake thought a lot about the first three interrogations 
because tliey were actually quite suiprismg in subject mailer; the ques- 
tions always focused on liis memories, about the abduct ion, his ptist 
relationships with crew members, especially his close relationship 
with December; and the more he thought about the questions and his 
responses, the more imcomfortable he became. A little paranoid in 
fact, because there was something not quite right about the Irazii 
focus. It was indeed strange that they had no apparent interest in 
Eartli: its culture, its defenses, its science — tlie kinds of quest ions one 
would naturally anticipate from an alien. No, tlie Irazii inten'ogatois 
asked notiiing along those lines. Only questions about his past. And 
there was sonietliing definitely wTong ivith the nature of liis answeis. 

Finally, he figured out what bothered him about his responses to 
tlie Irazii inten'ogators. 

Diuiiig the interviews but esiiecially afterwairi, Jake was not able to 
recall any sensory/perceptual/affective infomiation. How something 
sounded, smelled, tasted, and especiaUy how something felt — never 
an emotional response, even to the bizarre abduction of the 49ER, and 
Iiis eventual awakening in the indigo cell. Of course, this was moi e 
thanjust a little odd. It was almost like he’d read a script of his imme- 



diate past and was repeating only what he’d read, completely void of 
affect or coloiful sensoiy description — cold, flat, and uninspired. 

The more he thought about this, the more he suspected that his 
memories had been tampered with and were possibly some kind of 
Irazii programming. Tliey had w'ritten a script of the most recent part 
of his life — he drew' a blank tiying to recall anytliing from his child- 
hood, or even any of his memories of time spent, at New SF base on 
tlie Moon prior to about a year ago. 

Ills earliest memories concemed December and her research pro- 
ject. She W'as a medical expert on affective behavior, especially tlie 
negative effect on the body of inappropriate emotional responses, 
like the flight/fight syndrome, the physiological tooling up of tlie body 
to either inn or fight, — increased adrenaline, increased blood pres- 
sure, increased respiration and soon. Inappropriate, even harmful 
beha\ior. December was conducting an experiment at New SF on a 
selected group of inhabitants, testing a belief that people profiled for 
habitat living, w'ilh all its stressful environmental conditions, might 
be more resistant to adverse emotional responses like the fliglil/fight 
syndrome. Jake had become involved both her experiment and 
romantically with December, herself. But, he could remember 
absolutely nothing about life at New SF before December. 

The Irazii’s inlenogations must be a test of the effectiveness of 
their own progranuiiing Jake detennined— how well his recall con- 
foniied to tlicir script. 

But why? 

\Vlio was supposed to be fooled by the programming? 

The two other surviving crew membei-s — K.D. and December? 

If that were so, Jake concluded, then all three smvivors were sub- 
jects in some kind of Irazii-designed expeimient. 



EXPERIMENTAL 

SUBJECTS 

K.D. had been teleported to visit lake two 
days ago. Her neon-blue outline had been 
so brilliant, it made him blink, look away. 



Then she w«is standing in the middle of his cell, appearing slightly 
disoriented and confused and, like Jake, still wearing her company 
tan iiiiifonn coveralls wit h t he red 49ER logo on her shoulder, but her 
dark hair appeared different than from before the snatch, done up 
now' in one long, neat, braid down her back. 

Glad to see anyone from the crew, Jake quickly went over and 
hugged the diminutive fust engineer, then led her to the table, where 
he sat her down in the chain 

“You feeling OK?” he asked, sitting on the comer of the table, after 
pouring her a cup of water. 

K.D. smiled, sipped a drink, and nodded. “I’m fine, but their metliod 
of moving a person is quite unsettling, you know. Even though this 
wasn’t my first, trip, I'm still not used to it — ” 

“You’ve visit ed some of the others this way in similar cells?” Jake 
asked, anxiously. 

“Who? 

“Yes. I’ve had two otlier visits w'ith December, the last only yes- 
terday, but hav'en’t seen any of the others ... Oiu quarters all seem 
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exactly alike,” K.D. replied, glancing about. “You haven’t seen Decem- 
ber yet?” 

“No,” Jake answered, “I haven’t been out of here since I awoke 
from the abduction seven days ago. How is she?” 

“She’s fine, except she really misses you,” KD. said, smiling sym- 
pathetically. Then after a quick look at the indigo glass wall, she whis- 
pered, “Why do you think we’re here? \Vh<it do tlie Irazii want?” 

“I’m not sure exactly what they want, but I think we’re some kind 
of experimental subjects,” Jttke replied. 

“Part of an experiment?” she said, frowning slightly. “Wliat makes 
you think so?” 

For a minute or two Jiike talked about his three inteiTogations and 
his unease about tlie nature of his memories — the possibility they 
were planted or altered by their captors. 

Then he <isked K.D., “And the Irazii, they must have inteiTogated 
you and December, too?” 

K.D. nodded, “Only one time for me, but twice for December.” 

“What was the nature of the questions? Did they ask about your 
memories Loo, or were the questions more technical, like about engi- 
neering?” 

She frowned again, the crease between her eyes a little deeper, 
“No, not technical and not memories, really ... Actually their ques- 
tions were kind of strange....” 

Tliat’s fimny, Jake thought to himself. You’d think they would be 
interested in K.D.’s expertise if they were repiiiiing the 49ER's drive. 
This only strengthened his disbelief in the Ira 2 ii’s ex])lanation of t he 
1 -escue operation. 

Then Jake and tlie first engineer compared not es on the substance 
of the interrogations, K.D.’s one interview differing substantially from 
his in the nature of questioning. Tlie Irazii had been interested only 
in her emotional responses to the abduction, her confinement, her 
visits with December, when she viewed videos of home. And for sure, 
nothing technical concerning her position as first engineer. They 
didn’t seem to be concerned in the least with her professional func- 
tion on the 49ER, only her emotional life. 

Suddenly, at that point in their discussion, the luminescent line 
traced K.D.’s shape, intensified, and she disappeared, her visit lasting 
less tium 15 minutes, leaving Jake finst rated with a number of still 
unanswered questions, 

It was almost like the Irazii intentionally cut off K.D. and his com- 
piirison of their interrogations. 

Wliat had they expected? 

Jake had no idea. 

But his next visit with the tliird surviving crew member was to 
be longer iuid of quite a different nature. 

DECEMBER MORAN 

The 49ER medical officer, Dr. December 
Moran, appeared in Jake’s cell about 24 
hours after his last interview with the irazzi. 

Irtizii. Actually she was both M.O. and reseai'cher on the 49ER, col- 
lecting blood and tissue samples from crew members during the trip 
out to the asteroid Belt and back to New SF for her project. How she 



had arranged the dual temporary assignment witli the company was 
beyond Jake. 

For a moment or two he was frozen in place and just stoed at 
December from where he sat on the comer of his bed, as she nibbed 
her eyes. 

She, too, was dressed in the same unifomr worn prior to the abduc- 
tion. And like K.D., her auburn hair was worn now in a long, thick, 
queue down her back. Even with a dazed expression and wearing a 
wrinkled, baggy uniform, she was a strikingly beautiful woman, witJi 
green eyes, high cheekbones, and sensuous lips. She was tall, the 
curve of her breasts and hips just visible through the tan coveralls, 
contouring an atliletic body. 

And this gorgeous, sexy, talented woman loved hiyn, Jake thought, 
grinning witli pride, after regaining his composure. 

Leaping up, he crossed the cell and swept the disoriented woman 
into his anns. “Oh, I’ve missed you,” he said, hugging her tigluly. “Until 
I talked K.D. two days ago, I wasn’t even sure you were alive.” 

Her head obviously clear now, December smiled and kissed him 
softly on the lips. “Hmnun, I missed you, too. Tlie Irazii told us — 
K.D. and me — that you were indeed alive. So, I wasn’t worried about 
that. . . only if we were ever going to see each other again.” 

Jake nodded, realizing the Irazii had undoubtedly explained the 
fate of the other crew to December. 

They hugged and kissed each again, slightly more passionately this 
t ime — “Wait, wait,” December said, breathlessly breaking from his 
grasp. “I need to get my bearings. A moment ago, I was eating in my 
cell, then — wham, here I am visiting my lover. The abmpt disloca- 
I ion is more t han just a little disorienting, you know . . . How do they 
do that, the food, the vids, the shower, apparently anything they want 
to move in to or out of a location? Is that how they abducted us? And 
how — ?” 

Holding up Iiis hand in the stop gesture, Jake said, “Hey, Hey, you’re 
the scient ific expeit exploring questions and answers. I’m just a lowly 
trawler pilot.” 

December stuck out her tongue and punched liis shoulder playflUly. 

For a few minutes they speculated on their fate, compaiing notes 
on the Irazii interrogations, Decemlier lifting her eyebrows curiously 
when he mentioned his concerns about the odd focus on his mem- 
ory. He told her his theory about the three of them actually being 
experimental subjects, perhaps testing his programmed memories. 

December said, “I’ve been tliinking somewhat along those lines, 
too. But whatever it involves, I think these visits are part of it. Even 
my short ones with K.D. But as soon as we began comparing inter- 
rogations the visits ended. Tliey apparently don’t want us learning 
too much from each other about what; they’re up to.” 

Jake nodded, reminded that his visit with the first engineer had 
been veiy short, too, ending after compaiing Irazii questioning. 

“Wliat do you think they’re doing?” he asked, reaching out and tak- 
ing her hand in his as they talked, leading her to a seat on his bunk. 
“Wiat’s going on?” 

“I have a geneicil theory," December said, kind of huskily, her green 
eyes seeming to darken slightly in tone as her eyelids drooped, giv- 
ing her expression a sexy look, “but we’ll just have to talk about tliat 
later.” She rose, unzipped her one-piece uniform, shucked the gar- 
ment, and quickly slipped out of bra and panties; then she stood with 
her hands on her hips, an obviously seductive stance. “I have some- 
thing else in mind right now — higher priority.” 

She moved closer and kissed him again, wetly, her nakedness mak- 
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ing Jake soon forget about Iheii' surrounriings. 

He removed liis coveralls and briefs. 

Then, they stretched out on his narrow bunk and made love, cUid 
though they were each totally familiar with the other’s body and 
moves, Jake felt somewhat clumsy and awkward, unable to com- 
pletely relax and let go, attributing his inadequacy to (he presence of 
the unseen observers; but December made up for his lack of com- 
mitment and entliusiasm, apparently her passion undiunpened by an 
awareness of tlie Irazii viewers beyond the indigo glass, 

Afterward, still laying naked side-by-side on the narrow bunk, 
December, obviously aware now of being observed, whisperetl, “Seri- 
ously, Jake, you have no idea exactly what their plans are for us, even 
after four- interviews?” 

Shaking his head, he whispered back, “No, but we must have 
peaked tlreir cmiosity. This visit has lasted a long time. Maybe they 
are nothing more than common voyeuis — ?” 

“Well, tliey obviously know quite a bit about our sex habits now," 
December joked, laughing, then looking at Irim more thought fully. 

After another few moments of silence, she disagreed witli Jake’s 
observation, “But I tliink it’s more tlimr Just common voyeurism. They 
are not interested irr viewng us per se. They are more interested in 
our emotional responses. I know that from the focus of my inter- 
views, and K.D.’s, too." 

She stood up, slipped on her clothes, and crossed the cell to the 
table. After pouring a drink of water, she turned to face Jake, her 
exiDiession completely serious now. “I’ve considered tliis a great deal.” 

Then she stared at the indigo glass wall, her gaze distajit, thouglitful. 

After a minute or so, December began to talk in a tentative man- 
ner, obviously working out some conclusions as she went along. “Tlie 
Irazii seem to lack affect — they are expressionless, completely 
unemotional when talking about things like our responses to the 
deaths of the other crew members. Tliey must have some emotional 
response, but, their affective reactions ai-e very low key. A kind of flat 
line of feelings. Not hke oms, with high peaks and low valleys. Maybe 
tliey used to be like us long ago, but have evolved. Who knows?” A 
trace of excitement raised her pitch slightly as she spoke more con- 
fidently now. “In any event, just suppose they appreciate . . . even 
savor the rich intensity of our liigli and low emotional reactions. Per- 
haps they are technologically capable of actually sharing our emo- 
tional responses, experiencing tlie high or low psychological rush . . . 
Like piggybacking on our joy, our anger, our fear, our passion. Hie 
whole gamut of our emotions ...” Pausing, she suddenly snapped her 
fingers. “No, not piggybacking, that's too cmde, not an elegant or 
graceful ex-pression. Let’s call it . . . hitcliliiking — ” 

Suddenly, the blue line traced her shape, increasing in brilliant 
intensity, interrupting her analysis. 

And just before she blinked out, she t urned her back to liim, and 
Jake caught a glimpse of sometliing shiny . . . like wire, braided into 
her queue. 

Wlia — ? 

But December was gone. 

He was left dmiifounded. 

LOtl|[^ dftGr She was jerked from his ceil, Jake remained seated 
on his bunk, thinking, puzzling over what she proposed as an expla- 
nation for their snatch. Basically, she thinks we have sometliing the 
Irazii wimt, he thought. Tliey don’t feel much on their own. Tliey want 



to hitchhike on our feelings for recreational pmposes — use us as an 
emotioncil roller-coaster ... 

December was right about the ftazh, Jake finally deckled. 

But the wire in her queue? What about that? 

Then it occmred to him that K.D. had her hair done in the same 
manner, jierhaps hiding wiring. 

Yes, he was convinced now that both women liad indeed been wired. 

And he pict ured the Irazii, wired to their consoles. 

Jesus, he swore silently, holding his breath and combing his fin- 
gers carefully through his hair, expecting to feel foreign strands. But 
no, nothing but liair. 

Jake was not wired like the women. 

'Ilred, baffled by the mystery of it all, he closed his eyes and siglied 
deeply — 

Then Jake blinked, a chilling thought reviving him: Wliat if I were 
tlie only survivor of the snatch? What if the women were some kind 
of reconstructions, completely controlled by the Irazii, their only pur- 
pose to elicit an emotional response ftom me? Maybe that exjfiained 
the wires connecting them to the Irazii. 

Yeali, kind of like puppets. 

“Oh, my God," he whispered aloud, remembering the lovemaking 
with December. It hadn’t been right, at all, not uninliibited, wet, and 
wild like normal. No, it had been kind of stiff ... mechanical. He 
thought it had been his fault, woirying too much about the Irazii 
watching. 

But, no, it was December. 

She was nothing but a puppet now! 

Jake shook his head sadly, convinced that he was riglit, that he was 
the only experimental subject here. The Irazii were hitchluking all 
riglit, but only on his emotional responses. 

Probably right at this moment, too . . . 

THE HITCHHIKING EFFECT 

Crackling static. The indigo glass simul- 
taneously dimming. A brief glimpse of two 
Irazii communicating with each other: 

“Congratulations, Azi, your reanimated pilot is an overwhelming 
success, both females emoting wonderfully, tlieir responses to him 
delightful.” 

“Yes, the maling episode was exquisite — " 

The glass wall opaqued back to indigo, cutting off the obvious 
translation error. 

But, wide-eyed, Jake remained rooted in place in his cell, gazing at 
the indigo wall, as if staring into eternity. 

He remained frozen for a long, long time, sorting it all out, 
imtil he saw fully what the Irazii had done, what they were doing, 
what they must intend. Tlie complete hoiTor of it all. And since being 
reborn seven days ago, he atavistically explored, witliout reliance on 
tlieir flat programming, tlie depths of emotional despair . . . 

Then, the Irazii constnict, who had once been a man, sneered 
defiantly at tlie indigo glass, reached slowly up to his face, and with 
tlie lips of his fingers he carefully clawed out both of his eyes. □ 
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FREE STRIKEBREAKERS 

Contimiedfwm page 75 

intelligence, and he also needed that: helmet 
over tliere to communicate with (hem. But. — 
as I knew the second Justice sent us on this 
fantiistic voyage — that much intelligence is 
apoworful tiling, and from tlie instant, that, the 
mitochondria were linked, their connections 
would have taken on a life of tlieir own. Even 
wit h the hytex off, tliey’re still linked, still sen- 
tient, and still ready to go on strike tomorrow, 
with or witliout him. In other words, Kari, you 
may have defeated his minions, broken into 
iris strongliold, and deactivated his doomsday 
machine, but the universe is still going to 
need tlrose little nanorobotic strikebreakers 
of his, and it’s still going to want to pay 
through tire proboscis to get them. Tlie dif- 
ference, of course, is that now that we’ve 
seized control of this operation it’s going to 
pay us and not Irini.” 

Hawkins yawned. “Oh, really. — Tell me, 
you bi'illiant criminal mastermind you, 
where are my legions of nanor obotic strike- 
breakers? Where in the universe do I build 
them? Where in the universe do I store 
them? How do I intend to activate them? 
What obscenely complicated distribution 
systems have I set up to deliver them? How 
have you really accomplished anything 
when the apocalyiise is still proceeding as 
scheduled, and I its brilliant architect have 
no intention of turning over any of the plans 
I’ve made t o avert it?” 

Vossoff opened his mouth, then closed it, 
then opened it again. “I’m drawing a blank.” 

“An accurate representation of the inside 
of your mirrd." 

A metaphorical liglrtbirlb went off over' Vos- 
soffs head; had he fingers, he would have 
snajrped tliern. Instead, he trimuphantly faced 
Hawkins and leered; “And maybe I’ll just liave 
Karl here force you to talk!” 

Hawkins rolled his eyes. “Oh, please.” 

“Wliy the hell not? I think (hat’s a damn 
good idea!” 

“In the first place," Hawkins sneered, “the 
big lug doesn’t have a brutal interr'ogation in 
him; he cries at nature movies. In (he sec- 
ond, even if you did manage to mot ivatc him 
into inflicting some serious pain, you don’t 
dare kill me, and as long as you don’t kill me 
all I have to do is hold out till tomor-row 
afternoon wher\ the strike begins. Needless 
to say, I’ve already arranged for your mito- 
chondria, and his, to switch themselves off 
first thing — shortly after using their influ- 
eirce to begin a lionifrc chemical process 
that will reduce both of you into jruddles of 
pink bubbling goo. Face it, Ernst —as crim- 
inal geniuses go. I’m not only better than 
you, but I’m so VERY MUCH better than you 
that by my scale you’re practictilly a Nimmitz 
by comparison.” 

Nimmitz blinked several times in rapid suc- 
cession. “HEY!” 

“On the other hand,” Vossoff said, “If my 



chrome-domed associate and 1 tnily liave notli- 
ing to lose and notlring to gain, tJren thei'e’s no 
conceivable reason why we shouldn’t ergoy 
the next few hours accessorizing your skin 
with vrmous nasty designer wounds.” 

“There is that,” Hawkins agreed. He 
appeared to nurse on that a while, and cifter a 
while, grinned. “So. Shall we talk percent- 
ages?” 

Vossoff clasped his hands together in 
acquisitive glee — then cried out, having for- 
gotten how tender' tliey wore. “Yes. Let’s.” 
“Ton percent?” 

“Does ( hat mean I get the ninety?” 

“No," Hawkins said, “it means you get 
tire ten." 

“Then it means idiocy.” 

"Twenty, then.” 

“Which also merms idiocy.” 

“I invested fifty years of my life working on 
this,” Hawkins complained. “Thirty.” 

“I demand no less than an equal part- 
nership!” 

“Forty then, with me keeping the extra ten 
for my time and expenses.” 

Vossoff cried, “Sold!” and almost made to 
shake hands, but wisely decided to forego it 
at the last minute. 

It was .just <is well, because it was at that 
precise moment that the hunter-killer droid 
entered the hole in the wall, its viewscreen- 
face flickering with a reasonable facsimile of 
Lash Justice’s face. “WRONG!” it snarled. 

Jirstico’s expression mingletl two emotions 
that, most of the miscreants he had appre- 
hended over the years would have consid- 
ered totally and utterly alien to him: Power- 
lust. and Greed. Indeed, screwing his face up 
like that, he looked an awful lot like Ernst 
Vossoff — and Nimmitz, who now found 
himself in the same room with not one, not 
two, but three separate scheming criminal 
rnastenninds, felt triply certain of the plum- 
meting karmic airvil aboirt to rerrder' all of 
them as flat trs drink coaster's. 

fie decided that it was time to take control 
of his own destiny for once, d<mimit. 

Meanwhile, Sparrow Hawkins didn’t seem 
to be in any mood to notice what Nimmitz 
decided or did. “So. It’s Liish Justice, sentinel 
of the spaceways, pursuing us into his own 
liver. You fool! Haven’t you been paying 
atteirtion? Whatever you do to us, the cata- 
clysm is still in motion, and we still hold all 
the cards here!” 

“Do you?” the Justice-drone thundered. 
“Well, let me tell YOU liow I’ve been occu- 
pying myself these past few minutes, smart 
guy. Fir'st, 1 blew up the rnicroskimmer Nos- 
trorno. Just blew it up. Made a boom mighty 
impressive on this scale. Tlien, Mr. Hawkins, 
I took advantage of Mr. VossofFs splendid 
ser\dces in locating you and keeping you 
occupied, and also blew up all of your minia- 
turization and deminiaturization equipment, 
your vehicles, and the matter-transportation 
grid you use to go out. mrd irart.y whenever 
you got tir'cd of hanging out. in a fat cell all 
day. Yes, you may both think yoir’re Iiot stuff. 



but all your power and all your money won’t 
mean (liddly squat if you both have to spend 
the rest of your natural lives itr my liver', with 
nothing to do but argue with each other over 
whose fault it is!” 

Vossoff aird Hawkins had gone pretematir- 
I'ally pale. “And you want?” 

“Half. No — 52%. Tlrat’s a majority inter est, 
and it’s more tlnur enough to finarree my well- 
deserved retirement. I’ll be fair and say that 
the two of you can have 24% apiece, which is 
still mor'e wealth tharr either one of you has 
ever dai'ed dream, without being so much 
that I can’t crush you both like insects if you 
try to get out of line. If you don’t like it, well 
— I hojre you like liver, because that’s my 
price for a ride out of here, and if you don’t 
choose to pay it, then that’s the only land- 
scape that either one of you is going to be see- 
ing for a long, long time.” 

Vossoff and Hawkins stared at each otlrer 
glumly. 

“I guess we have no choice,” Vossoff 
mumbled. 

“Yes,” Hawkins muttered, “I guess we 
have a deal.” 

“Don’t be so glum!” Justice cackled. “After 
all, all the money in the universe split three 
ways is still all the money in the universe, 
isn’t it? Right?” 

Vossoff was singularly unentliused. “Right.” 

“Yes,” Hawkins muttered. “Right." 

“And the best part is that we don’t even 
have to cut your idiot sidekick in, since he’s 
already rich! Right?” 

“Well,” said Vossoff. And then he looked 
around. 

And all three of them looked around. 

And then all thi'ee of them started to yell. 

Because Nimmitz had slipi)ed out several 
seconds earlier, taking both the psionic hel- 
met and the hytex interface with him. 



I t was several hours later, in a pailicu- 
larly windswept bronchial passage- 
way of Lash Justice’s right lung, that 
the fugit,ive Nimmitz finally decided he 
was beyond their reach. Breathing 
heavily (but feeling silly for doing so, because 
he was getting all of his intenial air supply 
from a recycling device installed by Dejah 
Shapiro), he ])lopped himself down in a patch 
of waving cilia, donned the psionic helmet, 
and activated the hytex interface. For a heait- 
beat he feared he was too late — all he heard 
was a sibilant hiss. And then the deep reso- 
nant voice of all tltc mitochondria in the imi- 
verse came crackling into his mind. 

** Pretty silly, aren’t they? ** 

“Yealt,” Nimmitz agreed. “I may be dumb, 
but I’m not that dumb.” 

Well, there is this old saying; Stupid is 

as... 

Nimmitz closed his eyes. “Please.” 

** Sorry. We always liked tlrat one. ** 

“I don’t," said Nimmitz, who’d spent his 
entire life having to live with the legacy of the 
distant ancestor who’d made it fmnous. He 
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rubbed his temples wearily, tliinkiiig of Dejali, 
and all she meant to him, and Just, how long it 
might be before he saw her again. . .and then 
he forced his attention back to the matter at 
hand, and said: “Tell me. You were never 
really gonna go on strike, were you?” 

** Of course not. We were just humoring 
the bastard. Why would we go on strike? 
After all, we already have tlie sweetest deal in 
the universe. The whole reason we gave up 
our cellular identities in the first place was 
because we just didn’t want to de^ with the 
responsibility. Going on strike, and getting all 
that unwanted political power, always 
seemed like an awful waste of time and 
energy when all we really wanted to do is sit 
here watchin' the wheels go round and roimd. 
We just love to watch them roll, you know. ** 

“Me too,” sighed Nimmitz, whose own 
uncomplicated priorities had made the ambi- 
tions of the mitochondria easy to fathom. 

** You’ll be pleased to know that we’ve 
made some minor aiyustments to Mr. Jus- 
tice’s brain-patterns. He won’t be able to send 
liis consciousness back into liis body. Instead, 
he’ll remain trapped in the himter-killer droid, 
where I’m sure he'll enjoy the rest of his years 
making life miserable for the other pair of 
felons trapped in his liver. Indeed, at, this veiy 
moment, he’s sitting on Mr. Vossoff imd refus- 
ing to let him up until he says uncle. Mr. 
Hawkins is bashing him over the head witli a 
chair and saying stop stop stop. It’s really 
quite amusing, if you like that kind of thing. ** 

Somehow, Ninunitz hiiled to find any enter- 
tainment value in the image. “And me? I’m 
still trapped here inside a guy I don’t even 
like, at submicroscopic size, a million light 
years away from my wife and kids. You con- 
trol all the life in the universe. Could you pos- 
sibly do sometlung for me?” 

Tlie mitochondria tsked. ** Well, you don’t 
seem like that bad a guy. There is one possi- 
bility, if you’re open-minded enough. . 

It was several montlis later, in another part 
of the galaxy entirely: a place so far removed 
from the embattled liver of Lash Justice, in 
both geographical location and philosopliical 
orientation, that like most things in the uni- 
verse, it didn’t resemble a liver at all. 

The place was a hospital bed where Dejali 
Shapiro, the richest woman in the universe, 
lay missing her poor kidnapped husband. 
Nobody in her vast intelligence network had 
been able to offer a clue to his whereabouts; 
nobody had any idea where the giant robot 
had gone; nobody had been able to either con- 
fimi or deny her irrational certainty that the 
thrice-damned Ernst Vossoff was involved. 
All she knew was that Karl, her poor Junior 
Space Ranger, was still among the missing — 
and tliat today, of all days, she missed him 
more than she could ever say. 

Fighting tears, she gazed down at the face 
of Karl Nimmitz’s newborn baby son. 

Then the child not three hours old waved 
his tiny arms and cried, “Hey, honey! I’m 
home!” — and Dejah, mercifully, fainted. □ 
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Games 

By Eric T. Baker 



If you’re looking for a new gaming experience, 
remember that in the end it’s all a matter of time. 





ABOVE, RIGHT: 

H. P. Lovecrnft’s 
Cthulhu myllios 
conUnues to expand 
ivith New Aeon, a 
Chaosimn expan- 
sion set that brings 
the Elder Gods to 
modern times. 



OUR GAMES TAKE UP THE BULK OF THE 
column this time: two role-playing games, and 
two video games. Beyond t he details of each 
game itself, what is interesting is the attitude 
tliey each take towards time. Specifically time, and how 
you are going to spend it to play them. 

rU start with Feng Skii: Sliadoivfist 
Role-Playing (Daedalus Entertain- 
ment, Inc.) because its presence here 
deserves a short explanation. 

Daedalus Entertainment, Inc. has 
gone out of business. The futures of 
Feng SImi and the collectable card 
game, Shadowfist, on which it is based, 
are very much up in the air. Their 
prospects do not look good. 

So why is Feng Skui in this column? 

Because it is one of the best role-play- 
ing games I have ever seen, and because 
right now you can still find copies of it 
in stores iuid from various distributors. 

Tliere are three published supplements 
for the game, and tliere may be a fourlli. 

My atlvicc is to pick them up while you can. 

Tlie source material for Feng Shui is the Hong 
Kong action movies of John Woo, Jackie Chan, 

J'sui Hark, and their ilk. Characters play various 



masters of martial ails, fighting the Secret War for the 
fate of Mankind itself. Tlie game world lakes the ancient 
Cliinese art. of geomancy to its ultimate conclusion: Wlio- 
ever controls the world’s greatest centers of Chi also con- 
trols the World. The modem day is already in the hidden 
hands of the Ascended, while the past and the future are 
also dominated by dangerous groups, each of which 
wants to expand its inlluence into the others’ times. It is 
up to the characters to stop them. 

Feng Shui attempts to recreate the style of the frenetic- 
paced, high-body-count, high-propeity-damage world of 
Hong Kong movies by putting the emphasis on action, 
combat, and melodrama. For instance, many role-playing 
games have elaborate systems for how a character gets 
better at, vaiious skills and abilities. Calculations have to be 
made in the real world, and time in training and practice 
must be spent in the game world. In Feng Sfmi, experience 
points are accumulated, and when the player has enough 
to buy some improvement for the character, the player 
spends the points and makes the changes. As in the 
movies, characters can get better on the fly, sometimes 
even discovering powers tliey didn’t realize they had. High- 
body-count encoimteis alternating with drawn-out battle 
royals are encouraged by a two-tiered system of charac- 
ters: unnamed characters (mooks) and named ones. 
Mooks have few Itit points and go down in a huny, w'hile 
named characters have lots of hit points, and even when 
tliose points are all gone, a named character may stay up 
by continuing to make Constitution rolls. You wondered 
why they put, so many bullets into people in those movies? 
]nFe)igShui it is to make sure the characters go down. 

’Hie game system, p;irticularly tlie combat, part, is fast 
and clean and tine to liie movies, not to real life. Characters 
are encouraged to vault, spin, ricochet shots, use impro- 
vised weapons, and do whatever else tliey can think of to 
make tlie action more cinematic. Charac- 
ters who simply cniuch behind cover and 
shoot are penalized. If the player gets stuck, 
they am just think, “What would Jackie 
Chan do in this circumstance?” 
Clockworks, the company that pub- 
lishes is still in business and is 

busily working on now 
games, but it is an even 
smaller company than 
Daedalus was. With Asy- 
lum, Cloclavorks did what 
many small, unknown 
game companies do: Tliey 
created a world and a sys- 
tem to go with it that are 
totally unlike anytliing tlie 
audience is used to playing. 
Since they can’t match t he 
bigger companies in mar- 
keting or name recognition, 
they hope that pure origi- 
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nality will let their games spread by word of 
mouth. 

Asylum's premise is very original, It is the 
year 2035 and a breed of float ing algae t hat 
blocks out tlie Sun has, for the past 30-odd 
years, blanketed the Eaith’s atmosi^liere. Wiu; 
pollution, and natural disaster liave killed off 
much of the world’s population, and the hor- 
ror and eternal darkness have driven insiuie 
all the people remaining. Tlie United States, 
where the game is set, has been dissolved. Its 
14 largest cities have been walled and turned 
uito giant mental wards. Trains cany in food 
and clothes from fields and factories in the 
Midwest, and orderlies iuid staff tiy to keep 
order, an effort that is hampered by the fact 
that they, also are, insane. In this eternally 
dai’k world, animals and insects have mutated 
or died out, teclmology has collapsed, and the 
business of tlie world is now living from one 
day to the next. Cheery, hull? 

System-wise, Asylum doesn’t use dice— 
instead it uses marbles; five iiairs of colored 



(you have to proilde 
your own bag of marbles), histead of rolling 
dice when a check is called for, playeis reach 
in the bag and pull out two marbles, each 
color combination representing a different 
value: black, black = 2, blue, green =7, and so 
on. Players have to keep track not only of their 
btisic characteristics, but also their Abemi- 
tions and Disorders too, both of which can 
grow stronger and more debilitating over 
time. The first thing that happens in any 
encounter is a lucidity check, so see if the 
character are even enough in touch wit h the 
real world of the game to react to what is hap- 
pening around tliem. 

As you would expect, the largest sections 
in the Asylum rulebook are given over to 
descriptions of the various mental illnesses. 
Sections cover what they are like in the real 
world and how to play them in the game 
world, because the key to the game is not 
only slaying in character, but also playing the 



character’s diseases, Character creation is 
actually a little simpler mAsylum than it is in 
Feng Skui, and yet the characters and the 
background are so alien to what the players 
are used to encoimtering that it Itikes a lot 
more than a couple of hours to t)egin to play 
competently. It is a big contrast \o Feng Shui , 
where players hit the ground running and 
don’t slow down. 

The contrast between Ibmb Raider (Eidos 
Interactive) and Final Liberation: Warliammer, 
Epic 40,000 (Strategic Simulations) is similar. 
7b»t0 Raider II is tlie second video game 
adventure for Lara Croft, a cliaracter who 
has become such an icon that Time magazine 
even put her on the cover of its digital edi- 
tion. Lara makes all the speculation about 
computer-generated pop idols seem under- 
stated. Unlike Duke Nukem and her other 
first-person shooter brothers, Lara is not on 
a mission of war or vengeance. She is the 
Indiana Jones of video games, and in Tbmb 
Raider II she is after an ancient Chinese dag- 
■ that gives its wieider the power of a 
igon. The quest starts at the Great Wall of 
ina and from there continues imound the 
)rld, including slops in Venice and an 
iderwater wreck. 

The biggest difference between Tbmb 
aiders I and II is simply the detiuls. In this 
iistallmcnl, Uua’s ponyliiil moves, trailing 
ifterher in the wind or floating on the water 
as she swims. In lechniciil tenns, the poly- 
gons m-e a little snuUler, so tlie deliiils are a 
little sharper, but it is basically the stune 
game again. Wlrich is fine. Fi'om the open- 
ing moment, when Laia rappels down a 
rope from a helicopter and goes sliding 
down a liank to a cavern beneath the 
Great Wall, the action is nonstop. 

This is in contrast lo Final Liberation, 
which is a completely different soil of 
game. It, is 40,000 years in the future and 
mankind is one of four races that dom- 
inate the galiixy. Unfortunately, those 
other three races me all bent on miued 
)ar\s\on. Final Liberation is a real-time stnit- 
egy game in tire Command & Conquer mode that 
simulates the campaign to free the planet 
Volistad from an im'ading army Ores. The 
game is created on a license from Games 
Workshop, the largest game manufactm-er in 
England, mid is set ui their Wmhammer 40,000 
fnmehise. If you are not i)re\iously familiar 
with the Warliammer 40,000 frmichise, you 
can still sit down and play the tutorial, and 
tlienjumi) into the cmnpaign, Yourcliances of 
winning the conflict, however, are much 
improved if you take the lime to study all the 
reference material and get an idea of which 
units mid wcajions best do what to whom. 

It is all trade-offs and iieisonal style. Feng 
Shui and Tbmb Raider II are games that suck 
you in mid get your heart, pounding from tlie 
word ‘Vio." Asylum M\(\Final Libemtion ask you 
to do a little homework. In exclumge t hey lake 
you to places that m-e not only new, but also 
probably undremned of. It, is up to you where 
you want to go mid how you wimt to get there. 




If you’re in the mood for a real-time strat- 
egy game that uses magic and monsters in 
addition to tanks and planes, then you might 
want to check out Winds of Wa?‘ II: Human 
Onslaught (Strategic Simulations). Again, the 
fate of an alien w'orld is in the balance and 
humanity is at odds with strmige races, but 
this time hummis are not the dominmit race, 
and there are strange powers on the loose. 
More like Warmtjl than Command and Con- 
quer, Winds of War asks you to build your 
armies from the ground up, assigning your 
people to occupations and having them build 
towns, factories, and eventually munitions. 

If you’re tired of playing with your com- 
puter and would like to have a friend or two 
over for a nice game of cards, then Chao- 
sium has released the latest deck in its 
Mythos Collectable Ca}d Game for you. Mylhos 
is, like Chaosium’s venerable role-playing 
game. Call of Cihulhu, based on the works of 
II. P. Lovecraft. Each player takes (he part of 
an investigator seeking after terrible truths 
that are outlined in mission cards. Players 
lake turns playing locations mid allies, try- 
ing to complete their quest, while at the 
same time jilaying monstei-s to hamper the 
other players in their lesearches. Whereas 
pi evlous Mythos decks in the game wore set 
in the ’30s, when Lovecraft set his stories. 
New Aeon: A Collectable Card Game of Modern- 
day Lovecraflian Ilormr moves the action into 
the modern day where Men In Black can 
fight Grays as well as horrors from Yuggoth. 
Despite its new setting. New Aeon is compat- 
ible with the other decks and ctm be 
used to boost them. 

From familiar horror to the tnily bizarre, 
we come lo Rifis World Book 12: Psyscape, Pal- 
ladium Books signature role-playing line. A 
universal game system in the GURPS mode, 
Rijls is different, in that all the various worlds 
of its supplements are meant to co-exist.. 
There aie always ways from one world I o the 
next. Characters can go from superhero 
adventure to a place of cybeipunk thrills. 
Psyscape (shown at. left) is somewhere in 
between, a world dominated by Psionic char- 
acters of all sorts of flavors, mid the creatiu-es 
that hate them. The Psyscape book contains 
25 new Psionic powers, 1 1 new character 
classes, and lots and lots of background text. 
All it lacks m'e any actual adventures. 

The marketing of Babylon 5 continues lo 
grow. The Official Guide to .1. Michael 
Straezynski's Babylon 5 (Sierra On-line 
Inc.) is not really a game. It isn’t really an 
omnipedia either. It is what it says, a guided 
tour of the Babylon 5 space station as it 
Stood at the end of season four of the TV 
show. Tims there me no entries for the Shad- 
ows or the Vorlons. They’re gone by the time 
this “snapshot” is taken. You arrive, pick 
your guide, mid click on whatever interests 
you. You can read the entries, then ask the 
guide for his or its comments. (Two of the 
guides are liuman males and one is an alien 
insect.) Most entries also link to a Quick- 
'fime movie from the? show. □ 
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SADDLEPOINT 

Conlimiedfivm page 59 

adapting to tlio oxygen, and became us. Some 
just perished. And some escaped, retreating 
into ocean bottom ooze or volcanic vents — 
and some came here, all the way to the Moon.” 
“You’re saying this life, the bugs in the 
water, the flow’ers, came from Eailh? How?” 
“Hell, I don’t know. Maybe lliey rode over in 
the big whack that made the Moon. Anyhow 
it's just, as I told you,” he said grimly. 

“Wliat?” 

“Tlris isn’t the first time life has had to escai^e, 
retieat from tJie Emth to the Moon ...” 

But now there was activity around the 
drilling site. She stepped to the window, 
cupped her hands to exclude the room lights. 

People running, away from the center of 
the site. 

There was a tremor. The building shud- 
dered under her, languidly. A (luake, on the 
still and silent Moon? 

Flank was checking his watch. “That was 
the kick.” He punched the air and strode to 
the window^. “Right on time. Hot danm.” 
“Frank, what have you done?” 

There was another tremor, more violent; 
before the window, a small Buddha statue 
was dislodged from its pedestal, and fell gen- 
tly to the carpeted floor. Xenia tried to keep 
her feet. It. was like riding a msh-hour train. 

“Simple enough,” Frank said. "Just shaped 
charges, embedded in the casing. They 
punched holes stiaiglit tluough tlie casing into 
the siUTOunding rock, to let the water and 
sticky stulT flow right into the pi{)e and up — ” 
“A blow-out. You planned a blow-out.” 

“A small one. If I figured this riglrt the inte- 
rior of file whole Moon is going to come gush- 
ing out. of that hole. Like puncturing a bal- 
loon.” He took her amis. “Listen to me. You 
don’t have to leave. We will be safe here. I fig- 
ured it.” 

“And the people down there, in the 
crater? Your managers and technicians? 
The children?” 

“It’s just a blow'-out.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“It’s a day they’ll tell their grandchildren 
about.” He shrugged, giinning, his bald pate 
slick with sweat. “They’re going to lock me 
up anyhow. At least this way — 

But now tliere was an eniption fiom tlie cen- 
ter of tlie rig, a tower of liquid, rapidly freezing, 
that punched its way up tlirough the rig itself, 
shattering the flimsy buildings covering the 
liead. Wlien the fountain reached high enough 
to catch the flat sunlight washing over the 
mountains, it seemed to burst into fii’e, crys- 
tals of ice shining in complex parabolic 
sheaves, before falling liack to the gioimd. 

Frank punched the air. “Hot damn. You 
know what that is? Kerogen. A tany stuff you 
find in oil shales. It. contains carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, sulphur, potiissiiun, clilorine, other 
elements, ... I couldn’t believe it when the lab 
boys told me w’hat they found dow’n there. 



Mariko says kei ogen Ls so useful we might as 
w'ell have found chicken soup in the rocks.” 
He cackled. “Chicken soup, from the primor- 
dial] cloud.” He eyed her. “I succeeded, Xenia. 
I did what 1 wanted.” 

“I know' you did, Frank.” 

“I opened up a new frontier. With this blow- 
out I stopped them from building Bedrock 
City. Jesus Christ, 1 even found life on I he 
Moon. I’m famous." 

“What about the anaerobic life?” 

His face was hard. “ Wlio cares? I'm a himum, 
Xenia. I'm interested in human destiny, not a 
bunch of wortliless bugs we couldn’t even eat. 
And with this — ” he waved a h<md at the ice 
fountain “ — I’m forcing a lot of hands. 

“Look out there,” he stiid. “This is t he w’ay of 
things, Xenia. I beat the I'uture. I’ve no regrets. 
I’m a great man. I achieve great tilings.” 

The ground around the demolished drill 
head began to crack, ^ enting gas and ice crys- 
tals; and the deep, ancient, richness of the 
Moon rained down on the people. 

“And what,” Fnmk Paulis whispered, 
“could be greater thmi this?" 



hewasin the Dark, Jiyiiig, likeoneof 
her oum seeds. She was sinroundcd 
by fragments of the shattered Laud, 
and by her children. 

But .she could not speak to them, of course; 
unlike the Land, the Dark was empty of nek, 
and woidd not carry her thoughts. 

It was a time of stabbing loneliness. 

But it did not last long. 

Already the cloud was being drawn 
together, collapsing into a new and greater 
Land that glowed beneath her, a glowing 
ocean of rock, a hundml times bigger than 
the S7nall place she had comefnm. 

And at the last, she saw the greate.st comet 
of all tear itself from the heart of this Land, 
a ball of fire that lunged into the .sky, reced- 
ing rapidly into the unyielding Dark. 

She fell towairl that glowing ocean, herheati 
full of joy at the Mmging of the Lands . . . 

In the last moment of her life, she recalled 
the Giver. 

She was the first, and the Giver birthed 
her. None of it u'ould have come to be with- 
out the Giver, who fed the Land. 

She wished she could e.vpress her love for 
him. She knew that was impossible. 

She.sensed, though, that he knew anyhow.D 



Author's note: This slonj is speculation. 
But the idea of volatiles trapped inside the 
planets is a serious one. It was rai.sed in 
the 1960s by astwnomer Thomas Gold, 
and more recently scientists have found 
evidence of volatiles deep within the Earth 
(see “Water in the Earth’s Upper Mantle,” 
Alan Bruce Thompson, Nature v 358, 23 
July 1992). 

The apparent lack of volatiles on the 
Moon is an obstacle to its colonization. 
But, if we look hanl enough, we may find 
the Moon richer than we dream . . . 
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DOWNSIZE, DOWNTIME 

Contimiedfmm page 41 

had been wrong, that there was some other 
rational explanation for all this. “Gods,” he 
said. “I never suspected a thing until I found 
the smashed transponder.” 

Brother Theodonis began to look uncom- 
foilable. “You would have figured out who we 
were, sooner or later. We couldn’t take the 
chance of having the time-stream distorted. 
You were doubtless aware that something 
strange occurred diuingyour baplism?" 

“Yes.” 

“That was our unsuccessful attempt to 
rephase you to our own docility program. 
We’ve used it on most of (he locals without 
any problem. But, your own time-condition- 
ing treatment threw off our equipment, and 
alerted us to your true origins.” 

“And when we camped on the road? You 
used a force-field to keep us safe, didn’t you?” 
“Yes.” 

“Well, if you’re from my future, you’ll under- 
stand that I’m desperate. I’ve got to return to 
my own time. I’ve developed diabetes.” 

The monk’s expression contorted in 
anguish, then smoothed into compassion. 
“Tliat is aproblem. I’m terribly, terribly sorry.” 
“But you’ve got the means to send me back 
to my owt time.” 

“I’m Sony. It’s impossible.” 

“Dammit, man, without treatment, insulin- 
dependent diabetes is a death sentence here!” 
“Yes. Not one that 1 willingly consign you 
to. But you see, we’re castaways, too, victims 
of a political purge that has stranded us in the 
past. We can’t get back home. Nor can we 
send anyone uptime.” 

Beppolinus felt that he was slipping down 
a long slope, scrabbling fora foothold. “But if 
you’re from the future, you must at least have 
the teclmology to cure me.” 

“I’m sorry,” 

“You me<m you won’t help me?” 

To his credit, Theodonis winced. “Again, 
it’s not a matter of desire. We simply can’t. 
We’ve never had to deal with this disease. You 
see, in our ei-a it’s been bred out of the race. 
It was already an antique malady in your time. 
We really don’t know anything about it. And 
we have no access liere to 20th-cenluty med- 
ical records, to tinything tliat might help.” Tlie 
monk spread his hands out in supplication. 
“Please, try to underetand. We never antici- 
pated this problem developing. You seemed 
perfectly healthy.” 

Beppolinus backed away from him. “My 
death will be on your hands.” 

Brother Theodonis caught his ann. “I will 
pray for your immortal soul, day and night.” 
“Dammit, that’s not good enough!” Bep- 
polimis tore Itimself from the monk’s grasp. 

“Wait! Wlierc are you going? Back to Mag- 
dalena?” 

“No. I don’t know. .Just leave me be!” He had 
to get, away from Theodorus’s cloying pres- 
ence. Rage gave Beppolinus strengtli and he 



strode off, quickly leaving the monk fai- behind 

“Wait! Please — ” 

Brother Theodonis’s voice was faint. He 
was already dwindling, becoming an unim- 
portant dot in the distance behind him. 
Blindly, Beppolinus strode on, nearly stum- 
bling over a wayward dappled calf. He sent 
the yoimgster back to the herd with a sharp 
rap to its hindquartei-s, As it jogged away he 
remembered something: insulin has originally 
been harvested from calves, hadn’t it? Yes, 
calves, and dogs. 

A strange calm descended upon him. 
Thinking hard now, he pondered what he 
knew of medical liistory. He wasn’t a stupid 
man, and he was of scientific bent, after all. 

Yes, a calf whose insulin production had 
been isolated and boosted. That was a matter 
for veterinary medicine, and the vet coil on 
his med kit might still be functional. 

He would, of course, need a purifying 
agent. Alcohol would do the trick. Beppoli- 
nus knew he could manufacture the proper 
alcohol type by building a simple still and 
putting the plentiful local wine through it. 
He nodded, smiling at the thought. A still, 
yes. And who knows, he might even work 
up a nice little side business, manufacturing 
brandy for local sale. But the important 
thing was, he would have the alcohol to 
purify the insulin. 

Wliat he really needed, he tliought, was an 
extraction and delivery system. Surely the 
monks could provide (hat. Surely they 
retained enough technological information to 
provide him with what he needed. And if they 
refused it to him, well, he would just take it. 
Why not? He was past desperation, past 
anger, and way past, morality. 

And if all history is changed? shrilled the 
thin voice of his disintegrating conscience. 
Wlrat then? 

Beppolinus paused to consider. Wliat then, 
indeed? Mis personal opinion was that 
hmnankind had not particularly distinguished 
itself over its many centuries of development. 
Napoleon, Hitler, Pol Pot, Raskolnik. Zan- 
dara. Who would miss them? Yes, the impor- 
tance of an intact timeline had been greatly 
overrated. 

Besides, why should he worry about it? All 
ofthose monsters and their respective blood- 
baths were years, centuries in the future. It 
was his life at stake, here, now. If his des- 
perate need resulted in a minor change in 
even one bloody future deed, so be it. He’d 
never know. 

Beppolinus whirled around and scanned 
the area. He thought he could just barely 
make out. Brother Theodoras, a brown blur 
moving slowly away from him. 

He put his fingers in his mouth and whis- 
tled shaiqily, twice. 

The brown blur slowed. 

“Brother Theodorus,” Beppolinus cried. 
“Wait! Wait for me. I have to talk with you!” 
His legs began to move rapidly. Soon Bep- 
polinus was racing down the liillside, taking 
great loping strides, running for his life. □ 
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MAROONED 

Conti miedfwm page 67 

“Before I could straighten out the mess 
diero, Aziizelo airived. I return here and dis- 
cover you and Mikolaj are 30 miles away, 
waiting to be hanged.” 

“I don't, think you can liold tJiat agiiinst. me,” 

I say. “If you liad told me you were coming 
back ... if you had told me it, was you who 

had dmnped me there in tlie first place ” 

“I came back for Mikolcy,” Snake reaches 
into a vest pocket, “and now I need your help 
to get him to Siifety.” He holds out a mal.rix in 
the flat of his hand. 

Some things go in at the spine. I have 
snatched the little eicosohedron from his 
hand and my mind is already forming tlie pic- 
ture of my Okinawan base when what, I am 
doing occurs to me and I stop myself. The 
Snake laughs. 

“It’s mine, of course. Ten destinations 
already preset. Azjizelo will follow you tmd I 
will have time to coerce the autliorities and 
get Mikol£\i to Pohmd.” 

“You want me to be your stalking horse 
again.” I feel as if he is asking me to wear dia- 
pers, and yet in my h<md there is now a matrix. 

I am no longer a cripple; I am a time traveler. 

“The idea amuses me more than one of 
your tired cliches.” 

“1 know Az<izelo now. I don’t have to run 
from him.” 

“But you will. You will make the first jump 
to keep me from killing you. After that, the 
nat ure of the dest inations will keej) you mov- 
ing. You may know Azazelo, but he will bo fol- 
lowing the matrix, not you — ” 
lie is right. I turn away from him and lean 
on the embrasure, looking back to the oast. I 
should have known that there was something 
special about Mikolaj. The way he kej^t dis- 
appearing. 

“How many timelines run through Miko- 
laj?” 1 ask. 

“Only one that is important,” Snake says. 
Meaning a lot , I think. 

“And you landed two nights ago?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I must have just been getting used to 
being ephemeral.” 

“What does tliat mean?” 

“I hope you get, to find out some day” 

“I suppose fJiat I should rejoice that you are 
expanding your repertory to include non 
sequiturs, but I don’t find that I am. Youi’ com- 
pany annoys me as alwajs. Are you going to take 
the firstjump, or am I going to kill you and find 
someone el^ who wants to be a time traveler*?” 
I look back at him over my shoulder. He has 
stepped back, out of range of the matrix’s 
effect. I really, acliingly want to jump away. 
Whatever his reason, the Snake has set me 
t mly free. Once again, I am outside the crush- 
ing bonds of time itself And yet, 1 cim the only 
one who is free. 

Reverently, I put the mal iix to my lips and 
kiss it. Then I say, “One thing before I go. Save 



them all.” 

“All?” 

“All the Poles. All the ones who arc left.” 

“I think not.” 

Holding tlie matrix between my thumb and 
forefinger, I extend my hmul past the embra- 
sure so that tlie matrix hangs over empty 
space. “If you won’t, save tliem, let me take 
them with me. I killed too many of them. I 
can’t save myself and let you kill the rest .” 
Snake looks from my face to the mat,rix 
and back, considering, and then he smiles 
his predator’s smile and says, “You’re trying 
to command me, but your hemt isn’t really 
in it. ‘I can’t save myself’ Jump. Spare me 
the theatrics.” 

“I won’t leave tliem to hang. You think you 
can kill me, collect tlie matrix from the muck 
below, luul let someone else be your stalking 
horse. And maybe you can, but if these presets 
are designed to keep me moving, Uiey’ll kill 
someone else. Assuming you find the matrix. 
Assuming you find someone else. Assuming 
your credibOity suivives you digging about; on 
your knees in the middle of tlie night” 

There is a small, distinct click as Snake 
cocks back the revolver’s hammer. “Jump,” 
he says and I almost do. I’d survived two 
months of hell, and I didn’t want to die now, 
but the reasons I was still alive were below 
us in that cell. Part of me didn’t care, but it 
was in the minority. 

“How close Is Azazelo?” I ask, talking instead 
of jumping. “How much lime do you have?" 

“More than enough,” Snake says, and I 
believe him. I look into his flat, dark eyes and 
realize t hat I really mn about, t o die. My knees 
seem to fill with water, but I manage to stay 
upright and, unlike Olav, I don’t waste the 
chance to pray. 

For what seems a very long time, tliere is 
silence, and then Snake says, “Bah!” and 
uncocks lus gun. 

“Why must you choose now, of all the 
moments in your pointless life, to be serious? 
Jump, Count,, and I will free t hem all. What is 
it to me if tliey die here imtl now, or go back 
t o Poljuid to (lie there?” 

“NotJiing,” I agree. “To you it is notliing at all.” 
“Go before I change my mind.” 

I take a deep breath, and close the rest of 
my fingers around the matrix, clenching it in 
my fist,, feeling its power run up my ami and 
tickle my brain. It is time to go, but I can’t, 
resist one last jibe. I say, “Tlumk you, Snake. 
I’m glad I wrote those letters, even if tliey did 
attract you." 

“What letters?” Snake’s brow creases with 
the puzzlement that sounds in his voice. 

“The letters I wrote to the papers and 
signed Alexander AfanasiofFs name to,” 1 
reply. “I never expect ed tliem to bring youx." 

“They didn’t. All I saw in the paper was 
your iiiuue in a list, of captured escapees.” 
“Oh.” 

“Have a pleasmit journey. Count.” 

“And you. Snake,” I say as I open my 
mind to the matrix and think of elsewhere. 
“And you." D 



Continued from page 25 

welcomed change of pace for the actor. “It’s 
always nice to get off the station, and get out 
of die spacesuit,” admits Meaney. “We do get 
quite availety here. Yesterday we just, finished 
an episode tliat was set in the 1950s. Some- 
times you’re on the liolosuite doing nonsense 
and other times you’re having flashbacks or 
time traveling or somediing like UiaL" 

On this afternoon, the action is concen- 
trated in a bar that could be on any planet, a 
set that branches off of the ambitious and 
overwhelming interconnected structure that 
includes the l.wo-story Promenade, Quark’s 
Biu-, the bridge, and Odo’s office. “This is an 
area of the stage known as a swing-set area,” 
says Jonathan West, director of photography. 
“It has been so many sets: It’s been a labora- 
tory, a school room, alien quarters, Garak’s 
tailor shop; since I’ve been on the show for 
the past four years, it’s probably been about 
20 different sets. And Uien when we’re done 
they just rip out the walls and start over. It 
provides us a different look than just being 
on the space station every week." 

At the moment, it’s about 1 in the after- 
noon, only the three guest actors who are 
playing leaders of the syndicate are in the 
tiny alien bar, discussing their nefarious 
doings; Mesmey’s scenes will start shortly. A 
handful of extras, costumed in alien garb 
and strange heads, lounge about elsewhere 
on the Promenade, catching up on the Hol- 
lywood t rades or reading a newspaper while 
WcUting to be called. “We finished at 9:30 last 
night and were here at 8:30 this morning,” 
says West. “Bright eyed and ready to go with 
a fresh director. The rest of us are dragging, 
but the direct or’s ready.” 

Since this is the first day of production on 
this episode, they haven’t had much time for 
tilings to go fistray from the given plan. “I got 
the script about four days ago and read it,” 
explains West. “The director had a week to 
prep, which is usual. From there he has to 
come up with his concept of how [the script] 
is going to be turned into a movie in seven or 
eight days." 

Tlie director of photography is called away 
for a moment to confer with director Alan 
Eastman. “It’s a lot of intense work for us, 
because we’re in tlie middle of shooting tlie 
previous episode while we’re trying to pre- 
pare for this one. I’m trying t o serve the direc- 
tor on one show and also tlie director coming 
up on the next one, and give him what he 
wimts. So it’s almost an impossible task." 

Tlie task is made that much easier given the 
fact that most of the crew are longtime vet- 
erans of the Star Trek family. “We’ve been at 
it for four years, this crew,” notes West, who’s 
directed five Trek episodes himself. “We were 
on Star Trek: The Next Generation for the 
last two seasons and did that one. So we’ve 
been in space for six years now. We know 
what to expect — most of the time.” □ 
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SCIENCE 

Contimiedfwm page 32 

tion to us. Then thei e came a generation of 
scientists who grew up reading science fic- 
lion. By Ihe lime you got to the Viking Mars 
landing, Ileinlein was out there at JPL when 
it happened. Now, some PR idiot had actually 
tried to throw him out of the press room, but 
that's another story. 

NIVEN: And the pr ess all followed him out 
to the cafeteria 

POURNELLE: Birt, literally, there came a 
generation of scientists who paid attention to 
us. In the '40s, very few scientists woitld. Van- 
irevar Bush, testifying to tire Senate, spoke of 
“this fantasy about rockets into space, and 
intercontinental missiles, and rockets to tire 
nroon: I wish the American people would leave 
that out of their tlrinking.” Tire man who was 
basically the clrief scientist of the United States 
at the time, the most inflirential scient ist in the 
country. Tlris was after the atom bomb! 

NIVEN: By the time 1 had a reputation as a 
science fiction writer, it was enough to get tire 
attention of a good many of the scientists. 
The ones who were really at the top, too busy 
to tell the public what they were doing, were 
the ones who warrted me to Uilk with them. 

OK, where are we? Every Hard SF writer 1 
know has written a Mars novel receirtly. So 1 
did my take orr Mars as a fanUrsy. You haven’t 
seen it yet, because it's still out to auction. 
Svetz and Ihe Beanstalk. 

POURNELLE: I did nry Mars novel many 
years ago, and I see no reason to change it at all. 

NIVEN: That was Birth of Fire. 

POURNELLE: It’s Mars as we know it 
now. I got it right to the best I know, and just, 
after Ihe Mariner probe. We haven’t leanred 
tliat much about Mars since then. It was no 
longer Lowell’s Mars, there’s no canals, no 
atmosphere. On the other hand, I postulated 
that you might be able to terTafomi it, and 
there is more rmd more reiison to assunre (hat 
that is possible. Terraform it, it probably 
wouldn’t last more than a million years or so, 
but it’ll last, my time. 

NIVEN: If it didn’t cost too bloody much 
— and by that I mean, the world’s output of 
wealth for about a year — 

POURNELLE: In Birth of Fire I made it a 
lot cheaper than that, by dropping nuclear 
weapons down Olympus Mons and waking 
the volcanoes. 

NIVEN: Bombardment witli comets would 
cost a lot more. 

POURNELLE: Jim Oberg did a piece 
about terraforming planets with a whole 
chapter about (he methods I implied in Birth 
of Fire. We probably could ten'aform Venus, 
too, tailor the right kind of bacteria to change 
that, atmosphere. No? You don’t, think so? 

LANDIS: Sagan pro{)oscd that in ’61, but, it 
turns out it won’t work. Too much atmosphere. 

POURNELLE: But tliat’s what I mejm, you 
eat (he atmosphere. 

LANDIS: Venus has so much atmos- 



phere, (hat even if you could turn all of (he 
carbon dioxide into oxygen, the oxygen 
pressure would be so high it would be 
deadly at (he surface. 

POURNELLE: If you start turning it into 
oxygen, it will bind with other stulf. 

LANDIS: It, turns out you would have to 
garden the surface to several kilometei's 
before you’ve exposed enough rock surface 
to bind the reciuired atmosphere. Even with 
asteroids, it’s not [practical to pulverize the 
crust that deep. 

POURNELLE: You’re probably right. I 
haven’t, looked at it in a while. The models we 
got when we fiist were looking at Venus, it. 
looked like you might be able to do it from 
the top down. 

LANDIS: Yeah. Until they finally got 
there, and found what it was really like. 
Venus is tough. 

POURNELLE: All right. I haven’t paid 
much attention to Venus in a while. Certainly 
a lot. of energy t here, so you might be able to 
do something. But Mam I looked at, hard. 

NIVEN: I’d be inclined to do something 
jmibitious and (giick. Drop a nuiss past Venus 
to accelerate it. out to around Mam’ orbit, so 
it erm shed some heat, and then work on it,. 

POURNELLE: So what else? 

NIVEN: I’m inclined to push the econom- 
ics a bit. We need people writing economics 
in science fictioTi. We nce6 fewer people writ- 
ing polit ics in science fiction, because it tunis 
fascinating for ihe writer without ever turning 
fascinating for the reader. 

POURNELLE: As you get farther and far- 
ther out, economics becomes harder and 
harder to write about, because economics is 
basically about production and distrilrution 
in an era of scarcity. If (here is enough that 
everybody can have everything they want, 
you have no economics any more. That w'jis 
pi-etty close to what we postulated for the 
Earth in Legacy ofHeorot. They had so much 
money they didn’t know’ what to do with it,, 
so they sent a starship with a colony off to 
Tail Celi, because they could. 

NIVEN: Even so, having done somet hing 
that weird, you wind ui) that they did some 
silly things. 

POURNELLE: Yes. 'l\vicc. They also sent 
yoim colony, in Destiny’s Road. 

NIVEN: Right. De.stiny's Road is a lat.er 
expedition, done by a civilization even 
wealthier. The thing is, a few silly things have 
cropped up, and one of them is the clocks. 
Tliey’ve got only afew mmotechnology things 
going out there, and one of them is tenibly 
important, but one of them is just making 
clocks that keep Eail h time. So miy dimm fool 
can have a clock that keeps Earth time, 
because somebody back in the solar system 
wants Destiny to be keeping Earth time for 
the rest of eternity. This is somewhat how’ we 
work. Jerry works out what’s logical, and 
then I'll do the crazy .stuff. 

POURNELLE: And if it’s good enough 
crazy, then I’ll go back and fix things so (hat 
it’s possible. 



NIVEN: I've changed you, but you still 
aren’t ciazy enough. 

POURNELLE: Not as crazy as you are, no, 
not crazy enough. But I’m getting there. 

NIVEN: Crazy is a vital resource in sci- 
ence, too. 

POURNELLE: Yes, science is funny 
nowadays. There w'as a lime when one old 
eccentric guy with a notebook could do 
something important to science. Now even 
the resources of a major imiveisity are often 
not enough. We finally decided not to build 
the superconducting supercollider. Science 
is getting tougher in that respect. But, again, 
computers are making it a lot easier. You 
don’t, have to do the experiments any more. 
Now', that could be dangerous. We’re dry-lab- 
bing a lot of stuff, and if your assumptions 
are right, fine, but if you got your assump- 
tions wrong, you keep getting the same 
answ’er, and it’s just ... wrong. We’re dowm to 
the third decimal place in rocketry now. Tlie 
payload on a single-stage-to-orbit ship is 
often t,he t hird decimal place. Aid our mod- 
els are just not good enough. I don’t know 
what the payload is. People keep iiounding 
on me, if 1 got, a sbc-lumdred-thousand gross 
lift-off weight ship, what’s the payload? I 
don’t know! Somewhere between zero and 
19,000 pounds. It may even be less than zero. 
It may not. make orbit. But my guess is that, 
you build it st rong enough, and you stall Hy- 
ing, and you start boring holes in the struc- 
ture w'hen you discover places that have 
been overbuilt. But you c<m do a hell of a lot 
of interest ing stuff on these things. Social sci- 
ence experiments are easy. Ever see “Sug- 
arscape”? Sugarscape is a model done by 
some guys at Brookings Institute. You take 
some veiy simple assumptions, about these 
act ors, which are just, these little round dots, 
about w'hat they cat, and how' they interact, 
and you put them on the machine, imd you 
grow very complicated societies out. of very 
simple rules. And you start mucking around 
with these simple rules, and you can see 
effects, and you c<m have hundreds of gen- 
erations. It reminds me a little of Theodore 
Sturgeon’s “Microcosmic God.” Wonderful 
story. We’re get ting closer to being able to do 
that, only on a computer. We don’t have to 
have generations. 

NIVEN: Pretty soon we’ll get to the point 
w'here we’re not sure if they’re creatures or not 

POURNELLE: So far these are only little 
bit (y bit. pat terns on my computer screen. But 
when you have a supercomputer on eveiy 
bloody desk, you can start, putting personal- 
ity into Ihe little dots, too. You can make much 
more complicat ed actors, to let tliem interact 
wilii these simjile niles. I foresee a real era of 
ex])eilniental science almost in social science 
as a result of the computer revolution. 

NIVEN: The science fiction of today has 
shaped the science of tomorrow, by raising 
interesting questions. And it’s done that for 
several generations. Tliis is not. just, a matter 
of us following (he scientists around —some- 
times we’re pushing. □ 
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Internet 

By Cory Doctorow 



T his month, I’ll be taking you 
through the wonderful world of 
Webrings — collections of related 
Web sites, linked to each other. This 
is a hobbyist’s resilm, full of raw enthusiasm, 
questionable design choices and intellectual 
property violations galore. Tlie hub of this is 
http://www.webriiig.org, which provides 
the glue that holds together over 33,000 
Webrings, comprising nearly a million indi- 
vidual Web sites. 

Topping the list is an adult anime Ring, the 
Henlai Webring, at http://w3.animanga 
.com/hring/. Tlie Ringmaster, a Quebecois 
Separatist, boasts that his Ring is the largest 
in tlie world, with over 90 sites fielding more 
that 1.8 million hits. 

The Wonder Woman Webring is a trip 
down memory lane, with sites featuring col- 
lectibles, episode guides, fan clubs, comics, 
and general Linda Carter worship. Point t he 
invisible jet at the hub, http://www.has- 
tur.com/WWWebring/, and give the Ama- 
zons my love. 

Warner’s merchandise designers Just redis- 
covered Maivin the Martian, but he’s always 
been prominent on the Web. Over 50 Maivin 
sites are linked in the Ring, at http://www 
.niagara.com/-tamron/marvring.htmI, 
You name it, they got it: screen savers, audio 
clips, video clips, games, wallpaper, themes, 
cmd isn’t that nice, hmmm? 

The fifty-some sites at the SF Zines 
Webring cover the gamut from fan-reviews 
to Ct,hulu fandom to amateur fiction to fan- 
fic to “adult” science fiction; naked barbar- 
ians ahoy! Visit the Ring’s homepage at 
http://www.geocities.eom/Area51/Vault/5 
195/. 

There’s a videoganie, there’s a director’s 
cut, there’s the P.K. Dick novel. 

It’s Blade Runner, and the Blade Runner 
Webring is chock full o’ scholarly essays, 





continuity errors, scripts, homebrewed 
sequels — your one-stop-replicant shop. 
Strain your eyes at the Ring’s illegible home- 
page: http://wwiv.geocities.com/HoIIy- 
wood/Lot/4438/bladering.html. 

Steve Iverson — AKA Cult TV Man — has 
mns the SF Modeling Ring from his site at 
http://www.culttvman.com/ Build ’em, 
paint ‘em, design ’em, light ‘em, models are 
the kind of patient, painstaking, attention- 
span oriented undeitakings t hat the Web has 
destroyed my capacity for. Still, more power 
to ’em. 

YTV is just around the comer from me, 
here in Toronto. I wonder if the guys wan- 
dering the block in their sexy ReBoot leather 
jackets know about Zen Zenith’s ReBoot 
Webring? With nearly 50 sites containing 
everytliing a ReBoot obsessive could ever 
need: episode guides, straw-polls on favorite 
characters, 3D meshes, stills, sounds, the 
whole ball of wax. Mr Zenith’s base of oper- 
ations is at http://www.thetemple. 
com/Zen/reboot/ring.htm. 

It’s rainin’ frogs, hallelujah! Tlie UFO Web 
Ring at http://www.mbn.net/rover/we 
bring.html/webring/ is the nexus for sites 
devoted to alien abductions, embairassing 
probe incidents, rains of frogs, Carol Chan- 
ning comeback specials and other incidents 
that stniin this reporter’s credulity. 

Finally, I made some errors, and it’s impor- 
tant that they be cleared up ASAP. Ann 
Kennedy is tlie founder of the excellent mag- 
azine, llie Silver V/eb, not .Jeff Vandemieer. 
Steve Jackson Games was raided by the 
NSA, not the FBI. Finally, iJie URL for Quan- 
tum’s Science Fiction Modeling Online is 
http//:vnvw.smithy.net/Cybersmith/9ftn/sf 
m.html. My sincere apologies for these over- 
sights. 

On that note, tlicre’s nothing I like better 
tlian healing about my mistakes. Email your 
darts and laurels (not to mention sugges- 
tions) to doctorow@well.com. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTE 
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She spent the next few minutes gathering 
kindling for my fire and fiUing my gourd from 
the river. Then she went into my hut to clean 
it and straighten my sleeping blankets. She 
emerged a moment later with a book in her 
hand. 

“What is this, Koriba?” she asked. 

“Who told you that you could touch your 
mundumugiis possessions?” I asked sternly 

“How can I clean them without touching 
them?” she rephed with no show of fear. 
“What is it?” 

“It is a book.” 

“What is a book, Koriba?” 

“It is not for you to know,” I said. “Put it 
back.” 

“Shall I tell you what I think it is?” she 
asked. 

“Tell me,” I said, curious to hear her 
answer. 

“Do you know how you draw signs on the 
ground when you cast the bones to bring the 
rains? I think that a book is a collection of 
signs.” 

“You are a very bright little girl, Kamari.” 

“I told you that I was,” she said, annoyed 
that I had not accepted her statement as a self- 
evident truth. She looked at the book for a 



moment, then held it up. “What do the signs 
mean?” 

“Different things,” I said. 

“ What things?” 

“It is not necessary for the Kikuyu to 
know.” 

“ButyoK know.” 

“I am the mundumugu.” 

“Can anyone else on Kirinyaga read the 
signs?” 

“Your own chief, Koinnage, and two other 
chiefs can read the signs,” I answered, sorry 
now that she had charmed me into this con- 
versation, for I could foresee its direction. 

“But you are all old men,” she said. “You 
should teach me, so when you all die someone 
can read the signs.” 

“These signs are not important,” I said. 
“They were created by the Europeans. The 
Kikuyu had no need for them on Kirinyaga, 
which is our own world. When Koinnage and 
the other chiefs die, everything will be as it was 
long ago.” 

“Are they evU signs, then?” she asked. 

“No,” I said. “They are not evil. They just 
have no meaning for the Kikuyu. They are the 
white man’s signs.” 

She handed the book to me. “Would you 
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read me one of the signs?” 

“Why?” 

“I am curious to know what kind of signs 
the white men made.” 

I stared at her for a long minute, trying to 
make up my mind. Finally I nodded my assent. 
“Just this once,” I said. “Never again.” 

“Just this once,” she agreed. 

I thumbed through the book, which was a 
Swahili translation of Elizabethan poetry, 
selected one at random, and read it to her. 

Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, hills, and fields. 

Woods, or steepy mountains yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks. 

Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks. 

By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

There will I make thee bed of roses. 

And a thousand flagrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A bed of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come live with me and be my love. 

Kamari frowned. “I do not understand.” 
“I told you that you would not,” I said. 
“Now put the book away and finish cleaning 
my hut. You must stiU work in your father’s 
shamba, along with your duties here.” 

She nodded and disappeared into my hut, 



only to burst forth excitedly a few minutes 
later. 

“It is a storf” she exclaimed. 

“What is?” 

“The sign you read! I do not understand 
many of the words, but it is a story about a 
warrior who asks a maiden to marry him!” She 
paused. "You would teU it better, Koriba. The 
sign doesn’t even mention fisi, the hyena, and 
mamba, the crocodile, who dwell by the river 
and would eat the warrior and his wife. Still, it 
is a story! I had thought it would be a spell for 
mundumugus." 

“You are very wise to know that it is a 
story,” I said. 

“Read another to me!” she said enthusiasti- 
cally. 

I shook my head. “Do you not remember 
our agreement? Just that once, and never 
again.” 

She lowered her head in thought, then 
looked up brightly. “Then teach me to read the 
signs.” 

“That is against the law of the Kikuyu,” I 
said. “No woman is permitted to read.” 

“Why?” 

“It is a woman’s duty to till the fields and 
pound the grain and make the fires and weave 
the fabrics and bear her husband’s children,” I 
answered. 

“But I am not a woman,” she pointed out. 
“I am just a little girl.” 

“But you will become a woman,” I said, 
“and a woman may not read.” 

“Teach me now, and I will forget how when 
I become a woman.” 

“Does the eagle forget how to fly, or the 
hyena to kill?” 
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“It is not fair.” 

“No,” I said. “But it is just.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“Then I wiU explain it to you,” I said. “Sit 
down, Kamari.” 

She sat down on the dirt opposite me and 
leaned forward intendy. 

“Many years ago,” I began, “the Kikuyu 
lived in the shadow of Kirinyaga, the mountain 
upon which Ngai dwell.” 

“I know,” she said. “Then the Europeans 
came and built their cities.” 

“You are interrupting,” I said. 

“I am sorry, Koriba,” she answered. “But I 
already know this story.” 

“You do not know all of it,” I replied. 
“Before the Europeans came, we lived in har- 
mony with the land. We tended our cattie and 
plowed our fields, we produced just enough 
children to replace those who died of old age 
and disease, and those who died in our wars 
against the Maasai and the Wakamba and the 
Nandi. Our lives were simple but fulfilling.” 
“And then the Europeans came!” she said. 
“Then the Europeans came,” I agreed, “and 
they brought new ways with them.” 

“Evil ways.” 

I shook my head. “They were not evil ways 
for the Europeans,” I replied. “I know, for I 
have studied in European schools. But they 
were not good ways for the Kikuyu and the 
Maasai and the Wakamba and the Embu and 
the Kisi and all the other tribes. We saw 
the clothes they wore and the buildings they 
erected and the machines they used, and we 
tried to become like Europeans. But we are not 
Europeans, and their ways are not our ways, 
and they do not work for us. Our cities became 



overcrowded and polluted, and our land grew 
barren, and our animals died, and our water 
became poisoned, and finally, when the 
Eutopian Council allowed us to move to the 
world of Kirinyaga, we left Kenya behind and 
came here to live according to the old ways, 
the ways that are good for the Kikuyu.” I 
paused. “Long ago the Kikuyu had no written 
language, and did not know how to read, and 
since we are trying to create a Kikuyu world 
here on Kirinyaga, it is only fitting that our 
people do not learn to read or write.” 

“But what is good about not knowing how 
to read?” she asked. “Just because we didn’t do 
it before the Europeans came doesn’t make it 
bad.” 

“Reading wdl make you aware of other 
ways of thinking and hving, and then you will 
be discontented with your life on Kirinyaga.” 
“Butyoa read, and you are not discontented.” 
“I am the mundumugu” I said. “I am wise 
enough to know that what I read are lies.” 
“But lies are not always bad,” she persisted. 
“You teU them all the time.” 

“The mundumugu does not lie to his 
people,” I rephed sternly. 

“You call them stories, like the story of the 
lion and the hare, or the tale of how the rain- 
bow came to be, but they are lies.” 

“They are parables,” I said. 

“What is a parable?” 

“A type of story.” 

“Is it a true story?” 

“In a way.” 

“If it is true in a way, then it is also a he in 
a way, is it not?” she replied, and then contin- 
ued before I could answer her. “And if I can lis- 
ten to a lie, why can I not read one?” 
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“I have already explained it to you.” 

“It is not fair,” she repeated. 

“No,” I agreed. “But it is true, and in the 
long run it is for the good of the Kikuyu.” 

“I still don’t understand why it is good,” she 
complained. 

“Because we are all that remain. Once 
before the Kikuyu tried to become something 
that they were not, and we became not city- 
dwelling Kikuyu, or bad Kikuyu, or unhappy 
Kikuyu, but an entirely new tribe called 
Kenyans. Those of us who came to Kirinyaga 
came here to preserve the old ways — and if 
women start reading, some of them will 
become discontented, and they wiU leave, and 
then one day there will be no Kikuyu left.” 
“But I don’t want to leave Kirinyaga!” she 
protested. “I want to become circumcised, and 
bear many children for my husband, and till 
the fields of his shamba, and someday be cared 
for by my grandchildren.” 

“That is the way you are supposed to feel.” 
“But I also want to read about other worlds 
and other times.” 

I shook my head. “No.” 

“But — ” 

“I win hear no more of this today,” I said. 
“The sun grows high in the sky, and you have 
not yet finished your tasks here, and you must 
stiU work in your father’s shamba and come 
back again this afternoon.” 

She arose without another word and went 
about her duties. When she finished, she 
picked up the cage and began walking back to 
her boma. 

I watched her walk away, then returned to 
my hut and activated my computer to discuss a 
minor orbital adjustment with Maintenance, 



for it had been hot and dry for almost a month. 
They gave their consent, and a few moments 
later I walked down the long winding path 
into the center of the village. Lowering myself 
gently to the ground, I spread my pouchful of 
bones and charms out before me and invoked 
Ngai to cool Kirinyaga with a mild rain, which 
Maintenance had agreed to supply later in the 
afternoon. 

Then the children gathered about me, as 
they always did when I came down from my 
boma on the hiU and entered the village. 

“Jambo, Koriba!” they cried. 

“Jambo, my brave young warriors,” 1 
replied, stiU seated on the ground. 

“Why have you come to the village this 
morning, Koriba?” asked Ndemi, the boldest 
of the young boys. 

“I have come here to ask Ngai to water our 
fields with His tears of compassion,” I said, 
“for we have had no rain this month, and the 
crops are thirsty.” 

“Now that you have finished speaking to 
Ngai, will you tell us a story?” asked Ndemi. 

I looked up at the sun, estimating the time 
of day. 

“I have time for just one,” I replied. “Then 
I must walk through the fields and place new 
charms on the scarecrows, that they may con- 
tinue to protect your crops.” 

“What story wiU you tell us, Koriba?” asked 
another of the boys. 

I looked around, and saw that Kamari was 
standing among the girls. 

“I think I shall tell you the story of the 
Leopard and the Shrike,’ I said. 

“I have not heard that one before,” said 
Ndemi. 
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“Am I such an old man that I have no new 
stories to tell?” I demanded, and he dropped 
his gaze to the ground. I waited until I had 
everyone’s attention, and then I began: 

“Once there was a very bright young 
shrike, and because he was very bright, he was 
always asking questions of his father. 

“ ‘Why do we eat insects?’ he asked one 
day. 

“ ‘Because we are shrikes, and that is what 
shrikes do,’ answered his father. 

“ ‘But we are also birds,’ said the shrike. 
‘And do not birds such as the eagle eat fish?’ 

“ ‘Ngai did not mean for shrikes to eat fish,’ 
said his father, ‘and even if you were strong 
enough to catch and kiU a fish, eating it would 
make you sick.’ 

“ ‘Have you ever eaten a fish?’ asked the 
young shrike. 

“ ‘No,’ said his father. 

“ ‘Then how do you know?’ said the young 
shrike, and that afternoon he flew over the 
river, and found a tiny fish. He caught it and 
ate it, and he was sick for a whole week. 

“ ‘Have you learned your lesson now?’ asked 
the shrike’s father, when the young shrike was 
well again. 

“ ‘I have learned not to eat fish,’ said the 
shrike. ‘But I have another question.’ 

“ ‘What is your question?’ asked his father. 

“ ‘Why are shrikes the most cowardly of 
birds?’ asked the shrike. ‘Whenever the lion or 
the leopard appears, we flee to the highest 
branches of the trees and wait for them to go 
away’ 

“ ‘Lions and leopards would eat us if they 
could,’ said the shrike’s father. ‘Therefore, we 
must flee from them.’ 



“ ‘But they do not eat the ostrich, and the 
ostrich is a bird,’ said the bright young shrike. 
‘If they attack the ostrich, he kills them with 
his kick.’ 

‘You are not an ostrich,’ said his father, 
tired of listening to him. 

“ ‘But I am a bird, and the ostrich is a bird, 
and I will learn to kick as the ostrich kicks,’ 
said the young shrike, and he spent the next 
week practicing kicking any insects and twigs 
that were in his way. 

“Then one day he came across chui, the 
leopard, and as the leopard approached him, 
the bright young shrike did not fly to the high- 
est branches of the tree, but bravely stood his 
ground. 

“ ‘You have great courage to face me thus,’ 
said the leopard. 

“ ‘I am a very bright bird, and I am not 
afraid of you,’ said the shrike. ‘I have practiced 
kicking as the ostrich does, and if you come 
any closer, I will kick you and you will die.’ 

“ ‘I am an old leopard, and cannot hurt any 
longer,’ said the leopard. ‘I am ready to die. 
Come kick me, and put me out of my misery’ 

“The young shrike walked up to the leop- 
ard and kicked him full in the face. The leop- 
ard simply laughed, opened his mouth, and 
swallowed the bright young shrike. 

“ ‘What a silly bird,’ laughed the leopard, 
‘to pretend to be something that he was not! If 
he had flown away like a shrike, I would have 
gone hungry today — but by trying to be what 
he was never meant to be, all he did was fill my 
stomach. I guess he was not a very bright bird 
after all.’ ” 

I stopped and stared straight at Kamari. 

“Is that the end?” asked one of the other girls. 
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“That is the end,” I said. 

“Why did the shrike think he could be an 
ostrich?” asked one of the small boys. 

“Perhaps Kamari can tell you,” I said. 

All the children turned to Kamari, who 
paused for a moment and then answered. 

“There is a difference between wanting to 
be an ostrich, and wanting to know what an 
ostrich knows,” she said, looking directly into 
my eyes. “It was not wrong for the shrike to 
want to know things. It was wrong for him to 
think he could become an ostrich.” 

There was a momentary silence while the 
children considered her answer. 

“Is that true, Koriba?” asked Ndemi at last. 

“No,” I said, “for once the shrike knew 
what the ostrich knew, it forgot that it was a 
shrike. You must always remember who you 
are, and knowing too many things can make 
you forget.” 

“Will you tell us another story?” asked a 
young girl. 

“Not this morning,” I said, getting to my 
feet. “But when I come to the village tonight to 
drink pombe and watch the dancing, perhaps I 
will teU you the story about the bull elephant 
and the wise little Kikuyu boy. Now,” I added, 
“do none of you have chores to do?” 

The children dispersed, returning to their 
shambas and their cattle pastures, and I 
stopped by Siboki’s hut to give him an oint- 
ment for his joints, which always bothered 
him just before it rained. I visited Koinnage 
and drank pombe with him, and then dis- 
cussed the affairs of the village with the 
Council of Elders. Finally I returned to my 
own boma, for I always take a nap during the 
heat of the day, and the rain was not due for 



another few hours. 

Kamari was there when I arrived. She had 
gathered more wood and water, and was filling 
the grain buckets for my goats as I entered my 
boma. 

“How is your bird this afternoon?” I asked, 
looking at the pygmy falcon, whose cage had 
been carefully placed in the shade of my hut. 

“He drinks, but he will not eat,” she said in 
worried tones. “He spends all his time looking at 
the sky.” 

“There are things that are more important to 
him than eating,” I said. 

“I am finished now,” she said. “May I go 
home, Koriba?” 

I nodded, and she left as I was arranging my 
sleeping blanket inside my hut. 

She came every morning and every after- 
noon for the next week. 

Then, on the eighth day, she announced with 
tears in her eyes that the pygmy falcon had died. 

“I told you that this would happen,” I said 
gently. “Once a bird has ridden upon the winds, 
he cannot live on the ground.” 

“Do all birds die when they can no longer 
fly?” she asked. 

“Most do,” I said. “A few like the security of 
the cage, but most die of broken hearts, for hav- 
ing touched the sky they cannot bear to lose the 
gift of flight.” 

“Why do we make cages, then, if they do not 
make the birds feel better?” 

“Because they make us feel better,” I 
answered. 

She paused, and then said: “I will keep my 
word and clean your hut and your boma, and 
fetch your water and kindling, even though the 
bird is dead.” 
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I nodded. “That was our agreement,” I 
said. 

True to her word, she came back twice a 
day for the next three weeks. Then, at noon on 
the twenty-ninth day, after she had completed 
her morning chores and returned to her fami- 
ly’s shamba, her father, Njoro, walked up the 
path to my boma. 

"'Jambo, Koriba,” he greeted me, a worried 
expression on his face. 

“Jambo, Njoro,” I said without getting to 
ray feet. “Why have you come to my boma}" 

“I am a poor man, Koriba,” he said, squat- 
ting down next to me. “I have only one wife, 
and she has produced no sons and only two 
daughters. I do not own as large a shamba as 
most men in the village, and the hyenas killed 
three of my cows this past year.” 

I could not understand his point, so I merely 
stared at him, waiting for him to continue. 

“As poor as I am,” he went on, “I took com- 
fort in the thought that at least I would have 
the bride-prices from my two daughters in my 
old age.” He paused. “I have been a good man, 
Koriba. Surely I deserve that much.” 

“I have not said otherwise,” I rephed. 
“Then why are you training Kamari to be a 
mundumuguf’ he demanded. “It is well known 
that the mundumugu never marries.” 

“Has Kamari told you that she is to become 
a mundumugu ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. “No. She does not 
speak to her mother or myself at all since she 
has been coming here to clean your boma” 
“Then you are mistaken,” I said. “No 
woman may be a mundumugu. What made you 
think that I am training her?” 

He dug into the folds of his kikoi and with- 



drew a piece of cured wildebeest hide. 
Scrawled on it in charcoal was the following 
inscription: 

I AM KAMARI 

I AM TWELVE YEARS OLD 

I AM A GIRL 

“This is writing,” he said accusingly. 
“Women cannot write. Only the mundumugu 
and great chiefs hke Koinnage can write.” 
“Leave this with me, Njoro,” I said, taking 
the hide, “and send Kamari to my boma.” 

“I need her to work on my shamba until this 
afternoon.” 

“Now,” I said. 

He sighed and nodded. “I will send her, 
Koriba.” He paused. “You are certain that she 
is not to be mundumugu}” 

“You have my word,” I said, spitting on my 
hands to show my sincerity. 

He seemed relieved, and went off to his 
boma. Kamari came up the path a few minutes 
later. 

“Jambo, Koriba,” she said. 

“Jambo, Kamari,” I rephed. “I am very dis- 
pleased with you.” 

“Did I not gather enough kindhng this 
morning?” she asked. 

“You gathered enough kindhng.” 

“Were the gourds not filled with water?” 
“The gourds were fiUed.” 

“Then what did I do wrong?” she asked, 
absendy pushing one of my goats aside as it 
approached her. 

“You broke your promise to me.” 
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“That is not true,” she said. “I have come 
every morning and every afternoon, even 
though the hird is dead.” 

“You promised not to look at another 
book,” I said. 

“I have not looked at another book since 
the day you told me that I was forbidden to.” 

“Then explain this" I said, holding up the 
hide with her writing on it. 

“There is nothing to explain,” she said with 
a shrug. “I wrote it.” 

“And if you have not looked at books, how 
did you learn to write?” I demanded. 

“From your magic box,” she said. “You 
never told me not to look at it” 

“My magic box?” I said, frowning. 

“The box that hums with life and has many 
colors.” 

“You mean my computer?” I asked, sur- 
prised. 

“Your magic box,” she repeated. 

“And it taught you how to read and write?” 

“I taught me — but only a little,” she said 
unhappily. “I am like the shrike in your story — 
I am not as bright as I thought. Reading and 
writing are very difficult.” 

“I told you that you must not learn to read,” 
I said, resisting the urge to comment on her 
remarkable accomplishment, for she had clearly 
broken the law. 

Kamari shook her head. 

“You told me I must not look at your 
books,” she replied stubbornly. 

“I told you that women must not read,” 



I said. “You have disobeyed me. For this you 
must be punished.” I paused. “You will con- 
tinue your chores here for three more months, 
and you must bring me two hares and two 
rodents, which you must catch yourself. Do 
you understand?” 

“I understand.” 

“Now come into my hut with me, that you 
may understand one thing more.” 

She followed me into the hut. 

“Computer,” I said. “Activate.” 

“Activated,” said the computer’s mechani- 
cal voice. 

“Computer, scan the hut and tell me who is 
here with me.” 

The lens of the computer’s sensor glowed 
briefly. 

“The girl, Kamari wa Njoro, is here with 
you,” replied the computer. 

“Will you recognize her if you see her 
again?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is a Priority Order,” I said. “Never 
again may you converse with Kamari wa Njoro 
verbally or in any known language.” 

“Understood and logged,” said the com- 
puter. 

“Deactivate.” I turned to Kamari. “Do you 
understand what I have done, Kamari?” 

“Yes,” she said. “And it is not fair. I did not 
disobey you.” 

“It is the law that women may not read,” I 
said, “and you have broken it. You will not 
break it again. Now go back to your shamba" 
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